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1. INTRODUCTION 

Among the most machine-like of the activities in organisms is 
the process of orientation. It is consequently not surprising.* 
that this process, which is common to so many different species, 
has received much attention in the investigations on behavior, 
with the result that a mass of highly interesting and important 
facts regarding it has been collected. These facts seem to show 
that the process of orientation differs fundamentally in different 
organisms and that it is far more complicated than has been 
assumed by some investigators, but that in general it facilitates 
the life processes in the individuals possessing it, and conse- 
quently tends to perpetuate the species. As to the reduction of 
the process to mechanical principles even in its simplest form, 
and as to its relation to conscious phenomena, little more can be 
said than that the field here is still wide open, although prospects 
are not altogether discouraging. 

Among the questions associated with the process of orienta- 
tion concerning which there is at present much contention is 
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|;hat referring to the nature of the orienting stimulus. .Loeb and 
some of his followers hold that this stimulus is, in all organisms, 
animals as well as plants, dependent, in a specific way, upon^he 
amvunt of stimulating energy received by the sensitive tissue, 
in accord ‘vrith the Bunsen-Roscoe law. That is, that a given 
amount of stimulating energy (which is the product of the in- 
tensity of the agent and the time it acts) always produces the 
same effect no matter how these two factors may vary. Thus 
sijcording to this idea a weak agent acting a long time should 
cause the same response as a strong one acting a short time. 

This is one of the essential characteristics of a theory of ori- 
entation which will be referred to as the ‘continuous-action^ 
theory. 

Darwin and others maintain that, in some eases at least, the 
orienting stimulus is dependent upon the time-rate of change of 
stimulating energy. That is, that if there is no change in such 
energy there will be no response., no matter how much energy 
may be received. . Response in accord with this idea constitutes 
the most important feature of a theory of orientation which will 
be called the ‘change-of-intensity’ theory. 

Our observations on the process of orientation in Gonium 
.strongly support the latter theory. They also support the con- 
tention that the eye-spots function as direction eyes essentially 
as do the eyes in some of the flat-worms. 

The reactions of the colonial organisms have not received much 
attention. Volvox is the only .member of this group that has 
been extensively studied, and in this form only the responses to . 
light have been thoroughly investigated (Mast W) . It will be 
expedient to prescntj in this connection, the essential features of 
these responses since we desire later to compare them with those 
observed in Gonium. 

Volvox, like most of the simple green organisms, responds very 
definitely to light. It orients fairly accurately, and i^ usually 
positive in light of moderate intensity and negative in that of 
high intensity. Orientation is direct, that is, if the position of 
the source of light is changed after the colonies are oriented they 
always turn at once toward the light again (provided they are 
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positive) never in the opposite direction, as frequently occurs in 
Euglena, Stentor and the like. The turning of the colonies is 
due to an increase in the effective stroke of the flagella on the 
shaded side. So much has been definitely established. Af to 
the cause of the increase in the activity^ of the flagella on this 
>side we are, however, not in a position to speak with so much 
assurance, but our evidence seems to, indicate that it is depend- 
ent upon the time-rate of change of light intensity on the photo- 
sensitive tissue in th# individual zodids. Let us briefly consider 
this evidence. 

During the process of locomotion the colonies continuously 
rotate on the longitudinal axis; consequently, when they are not 
oriented and opposite sides are unequaHi^ illuminated, the zodids 
•are continuously transferred from a region of higher to one of 
lower light intensity and vice versa. This results in^i decrease 
of intensity on each zodid, when it Reaches the shaded side of 
the colony; but there is another factor involved in producing^ 
changes df intensity, in all probability of more significance than 
this, In unoriented colonies the zodids are not only continuously 
subjected to a transfer from one intensity of light to another, 
but during the transfer different surfaces become exposed; for 
when they are on the more highly illuminated side, of the colony 
the outer surface, and when they are on the opposite side the 
inner surface is directed toward the source of light. Since the 
'zodids contain numerous translucent and refractive bodies this 
change in the surface exposed necessarily results in numerous 
changes of intensity on the different parts of each zodid. The 
eye-spots are the most prominent of the translucent bodies men- 
tioned and they are consequently of greatest importance in pro- 
ducing changes of intensity within the , zodids. The orienting 
stimuli, in my opinion, depend upon the time-rate of change of 
h^tensity thus produced. 

This opinion is strongly supported by the reactions to light 
observed in Gofiium. These reactions are essentially like those 
in Volvox, but before describing them it will be necessary to re- 
fer briefly to the structure of the organisms under consideration. 
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2. STKUCTURE OF GONIUM 

Gonium is a thin flat rectangular structure somewhat over 0.1 
mm. wide. * It consists of 16 cells or zooids loosely united with 
protoplasmic strands which penetrate a gelatinous substance 
found in the intercellular spaces (fig. 1). Each zooid contains 
among other things, a relatively large chloroplast, a prominent 



Fig. 1 Camera lacida drawing of Gonium as seen from the posterior surface. 
Each colony contains 16 zoijids, all situated in the same plane. 2 , zooids; e, eye- 
spot; p, pyrinoid; s, strands connecting the zooids; J, flagella; towi, projected 
scale. The arrow indicates' the usual direction of rotation. The eye-spots arc 
located at the outer surface near the anterior end of the zooids. Note that they 
are a little to one side of the middle of this surface. 
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eye-spot and two flagella which are about as long as the colonies 
a^e wide (fig. 2). The zoo ids are slightly elongated and so situ- 
ated that the longitudinal axes of all are nearly parallel to each 
other and approximately perpendicular to the flat surfaces of the 
coloniei The flagella extend from the anterior surface of the 
colony and the eye-spots are located near their base on the outer 
surface of the zooids near the anterior end. 




Fig, 2 Free hand sketch of Oonium as seen from one side, z, zooids; e., eye- 
spot; p, pyrinoid;/, flagella. The eye-spots are situated on the outer, surface of 
the zooids near the anterior end. For details regarding the structure of the eye- 
spot, see figure 3. 

• 

:l structure of the eye-spot in gonium, eudorina and 

OTHKR FORMSI 

Ever since the days of Ehrenberg (’31) the eye-spots or stig- 
mata, as they are frequently called, have been looked upon by 
many as the most primitive eyes. They have consequently 
been of great interest especially to those concerned with the evo- 
lution of the visual apparatus in the higher forms. They have 
been described in many different organisms by various investi- 
gators. Among these Franze (’93) probably made the most ex- 
tensive studies. He investigated them in 31 different species. 

Practically all of those who have worked on the eye-spots main- 
tain that they consist of two essentially different substances, a 

^ This section is the result of histological studies made by Caswell Grave. It 
is a pleasure to acknowledge my great indebtedness to him for his generous 
assistance. 
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hyaline substance, globular or lenticular in form and a brownish 
opaque substance frequently somewhat cup-shaped. The latter, 
it is held, qsually surrounds the former more or dess completely. 

Thus it appears that these structures resemble, somewhat, the 
eyes in turbellaria, rotifera and copepoda, and this i^ largely re- 
sponsible for the conclusion frequently stated that the former are 
homologous with the latter. Franz6 (’93, p. 162), however, op- 
poses this contention. He says: '^Die Augen der Turbellarien 
, und Rotatorien sind keine Homologa der Stigmata, sondem die 
ausserliche Ahnlichkeit beider Differenzirungen wird durch die 
gleichen Funktionen bedingt . ’ ^ He, in common with a large pro- 
portion of other investigators, holds that the eye-spots function 
as light recipient organs. 

While much of the work on the structure of the stigmata has 
been thorough, it was our opinion that with the application of 
modern histological techiiic it might be possible to disdoyer ele- 
ments in them that would throw light on their nature and func- 
tion, \^ith this in yiew colonies of Gonium and Eudorina were 
fixed in Bouin’s and Fleming’s fluids. Some were embedded in 
paraffin and cut into sections 2ju and 3/i in thicknes# and stained 
with iron haematoxylin and safranin. Others were mounted 
whole, some stained and some not. These piipparations were 
thoroughly studied with a combination of No. 6 Comp, ocular 
and 2 mm. Apoch. Homog. Immersion objective and briefly with 
more efficient combinations. It was found that the eye-spots 
both in Gonium and in Eudorina consist of two parts, an opaque 
cup-like structure and a lens shaped hyaline structure (figs. 3 
and 4) but no further details could be seen in them although the 
best lens systems made were used. This, of course, does not 
prove that there is no finer, structure present. It merely indi- 
cates that if there is, it is ultra microscopic. 

By referring to figures 3 and 4 it will be seen that the eye- 
spots in Eudorina are considerably larger than those in Gonium. 
These figiires indicate that they are situated at the surface of 
the zooids with the hyaline portion outside. Careful observa- 
tions seem to indicate that there is a thin protoplasmic layer, not 
represented in the figures, which is outside of this structure and 
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extends entirely around the zooid and is continuous with the 
sti^nds which connect them with each other (fig. 1). This layer 
of substance is ftiore distinct in living colonies than in sections. 
Thus it is highly probable that all of the eye-spots in a colony 
have protoplasmic interconnections. 

Superficially these eye-spots are very much like the primitive 
eyes in turbellaria and Amphioxus as will readily be seen by com- 
paring figures 3 and 4 with figures 5 a and b. In the latter the 




p- 


< o^smm > 

Fig. 3 Camera 4fcetch of a section of Gonium taken perpendicular to the 
plane of the colony showing three zooids. Sections 3^ thick. No. 6 compensat- 
ing ocular and 1^3 homo, oil immersion objective, pnlarged 4 diameters with 
pentograph. c, eye-spot; p, pyrinoid; n, nucleus; mm, projected scale. The eye- 
■gpot consists of an opaque ^ucer shaped structure and a hyaline lens-shaped 
body. It is less than in diameter. In the zooid to the left the razor passed 
nearly through the middle of the eye-spot; in the other two zooids it passed a 
little to one side of the middle, consequently the hyaline part appears relatively 
smaller in thes#. Drawn by Caswell Grave, 

opaque part appears to function in restricting to certain areas, 
the field from which the sensitive hyaline position received light. 
Thus they seem to function as direction eyes. The eye-spots 
probably function in the same way. ' At any rate, these bodies in 
many species are so well differentiated and so similar in their 
structure^ and position in different individuals that they can not 
be looked upon merely as accumulation of waste products as is 
maintained by a considerable number of investigators. 
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4. PROCESS OF ORIENTATION IN GONIUM 

The observations on orientation in Gonium were made in es~ 
sentially the same way as those described in earlier works (Mast 
Tl, pp. 92-96) it will consequently not be necessary to discuss 
methods here. The results of these observations follow: 

Gonium swims in a fairly direct course with the flat surface 
perpendicular to the direction of motion. The surface with the 


a 



Fig. 4 Camera lucida sketch of a longitudinal section of Eudorina nearly 
through the middle showing two of the four anterior zodids. No. 6 comp, ocular; 
3 ^ homo, oil immersion objective, a, anterior end of colony; s, cniter surface; n, 
nucleus; p, pyrinoid; e, eye-spot; mm, projected scale. The eye-spot in this form 
is essentially like that in Gonium but it is much larger and the two parts can be 
much more distinctly seen. The best lenses available fail, however, to reveal 
any differentiation in these two parts in either form. Drawn by Caswell Grave. 

flagella is always ahead. As it proceeds it continuously rotates, 
usually counter'clock'wise as seen from the rear, although it 
reverses frequently and rotates in the opposite direction for short 
periods of time. It orients fairly accurately in light, being ordi- 
narily positive in moderate and negative in strong illumination. 
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If the position of the source of light is changed after a colony is 
oriented so that the rays strike the anterior surface obliquely, it 
turns at once until the rays are again approximately perpendicu- 
lar to this surface. The colony as a whole never turns in the 
wrong direction. Orientation is direct. The process is essen- 
tially the same as in Volvox. There is no indication of random 
movements or trial reactions in the colony as a whole. 

The turning of the colony in the process of orientation is duo 
to an increase in the activity of the flagellae of the zobids farthest 
from the source of light. The following evidence indicates that 



c 

Fig. 5 A, sketch of the eye of the turbellarian, Ut. vulgaris prepared by 
cri^shing a living specimen. After Wilhelmi (Taf. 15, fig. 4). 

B, Sketch of a cross-section of the eye of Amphioxus lanceolatus. After 
Hesse (Taf. 24, fig. 8). 

C, Sketch of a cross-section of the eye of the turbellarian, Sabussowia diocia. 
After Bdhmig (Taf. 12, fig. 15). It can readily be seen that in all of these animals 
the eyes consist of two essentially different parts, just as do the cyc-spots in 
Gonimn and Eudorina, but that there is considerable differentiation in each part 
in the former while in the latter there is none that can be seen. 
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this increase in activity is due to a reduction of light energy on 
the sensitive tissue in the zooids and that it is dependent upon the 
time-rate of reduction, not upon the absolute amount of ree|uc- 
tion. 

If the light intensity in a beam in which positive colonies are 
oriented is suddenly decreased without in any way changing the 
direction of the rays, the rate of movement for a short period of 
time suddeiily increases, but if the intensity is suddenly increased 
there is no response. In negative colonies, however, just the 
opposite is true. They respond in precisely the stae way to a 
sudden increase but not to a sudden decrease of intensity. This 
response of the colonies is very striking. It gwes one the im- 
pression of a very marked forward spring, and seems ^to be in 
all essentials like the shock-reactions in Euglena. And just afe 
in Euglena it does not occur if the light-energy is gradually 
changed. Obviously then, this response is dependent upon the 
time-rate of change of energy and not upon the absolute change. 

The increase in activity in the zooids farthesiifrom the source 
of light, during the process of orientation, appears to be of. pre- 
cisely the same nature as the increase in activity of all the zo- 
oids, due to a sudden decrease of the light-intei^ity in the entire 
field ; consequently it would seem reasonable to conclude that it 
also is due to a sudden decrease of intensity on the sensitive tis- 
sue in the zooids involved. How can this ocmir? 

In unoriented colonies the light . strikes the anterior face 
obliquely (fig. 6), and as these colonies rotate it is evident, just 
as in Yolvox,That in each zooid the surface exposed to the light 
continuously changes. This necessarily causes changes of in- 
tensity owing to the movement of the shadows cast by the trans- 
lucent bodies in the zooids, particularly the opaque portion of 
the eye-spots. By referring to figure 6 it will be seen that in the 
zooids on the side of the colony nearest the sources of light tfhe 
tliyaline portion of the eye-spot is fully exposed, while in those on 
the opposite side this structure is shaded by the opaque portion. 
There is consequently a great reduction in the intensity of the 
light on it as the zooids, owing to the rotation of the colony, are 
transferred from the former to the latter position and an equally 
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great increase as they are brought back to the original position 
agam. If, then, the photo-sensitive tissue is largely confined to 
thia|hyaline substance as it seems to be in Euglena, we should 


bj 
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Fig. 6 Diagrammatic sketch representing the process of orientation in a 
colony of Gonium as seen from the side. Each circle represents a zooid; the 
small arcs represent the eye-spots, the arrows the direction of the rays of light, 
and a-6, ai-fti, at-hi, etc., different positions assumed by the colony during the proc- 
ess of orientation. Only 4 of the 16 zoSids in the colony are shown. The colony 
rotates on its anterio-posterior axis as it proceeds. This causes the hyaline por->, 
tion of the eye-spot to become alternately fully exposed to the light and shaded.' 
The turning of the colony is due to an increase in activity of the zobids as they 
are transferred to a position in which the hyhline part of the eye-spots is shaded, 
that is, the positions represented by a, 6i, as, 5i, etc. The hyaline part is probably 
highly sensitive to light, and the increase in activity mentioned is probably de- 
pendent upon the time-rate of reduction in illumination on this part. 
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expect in positive specimens a shock-reaction in the zodids on the 
side of the colony farthest from the source of light, owing to the 
shading of this substance, but none on the opposite side where 
this substance becomes exposed to the light. This is precisely 
what is observed in the process of orientation. In colonies in 
the negative state, on the other hand, we should expect just the 
■ reverse and this is also in accord with our observations. More- 
over, as the colony turns toward the light the change of intensity 
on the hyaUne portion of the eye-spot becomes gradually less 
and when it has turned enough so that it directly faces the light, 
that is, when it is oriented, there is no longer any change, and 
consequently on the basis of our assumption no more shock-re- 
actions and no further turning Would be expected. Thjs is agam 
in accord with our observations. If, then, the photo-sensitife 
substance is confined to the hyaline portion of the eye-spot, or 
largely so, and if the orienting stimulus is dependent upon the 
time-rate of change of light-intensity on this ’substance, we can 
account for the observed reactions in the proems of orientation, 
in Gonium, and this is in full accord with our explanation of ori- 
entation in Stentor, Euglena, and a number of other organisms 
(Mast, 11, pp. 80-135). Moreover, if our assumptions are cor- 
rect, it is no longer necessary to hold, as in earlier publications 
(Mast, 11, p. 133), that the function of the eye-spot is not the 
same in all organisms. But how on the basis of these assump- 
tions is it possible to explain the fact that after the colony is ori- 
ented it continues in a fairly direct course toward the light? 

This question has already been answered, in part, in the state- 
ment that after the colonies are oriented changes of Ught inten- 
sity on the hyaline substance in the eye-spots cease, and conse- 
quently, if our explanation of orientation holds, no further turn- 
ing would be expected, and the colonies should therefore remain 
oriented, unless some factors other than the light in which tJiey 
are oriented cause them to turn. And if this should occur the 
orienting stimulus would, in accord with our explanation, again 
act, and result in reorientation. This explanation is based upon 
the well known principle that organisms not subjected to lateral 
stimulation tend to move in direct paths. To account for con- 
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tinued orientation; it is consequently not necessary to assume 
that the orienting stimulus continues to act after orientation 
as \^eli as during the process of orientation, as is demanded by 
the continuous-action theory- Organisms are partially isolated 
dynamic systems and much that they do is dependent upon 
changes within, quite independent of immediate environmental 
factors. 

5, DISCUSSION 

We have in this and in previous publications presented a con- 
siderable amount of evidence in favor of the change-of-intensity 
theory of orientation. Let us now briefly consider the evidence 
that favors the continuous-action theory, 

» In the reactions of the unicellular and the colonial forms very 
little has been discovered that supports this theory. ln»fact 
practically all of the favorable evidence is found in Bancroft’s 
work on Euglena (’13). Bancroft maintains that he has demon- 
strated that in this form orientation occurs in accord with Loeb’s 
continuous-action theory; at any rate that the change-of-in ten- 
sity theory does not hold. I need not here enter upon a discus- 
sion of Bancroft’s interesting observations, for 1 have elsewhere 
shown (’14) that his results must be confirmed under conditions 
more thoroughly controlled before much dependence can be 
placed upon them and that if his contentions are valid they ac- 
tually oppose the theory that he substitutes for the one he claims 
to have overthrown; that is, they oppose the continuous-action 
theory. 

Thus we see that the evidence in support of the continuous- 
action theory found in the reactions of the forms mentioned is 
exceedingly weak. In the reactions of some of the more com- 
plex organisms there is, however, some evidence indicating that 
thi^ theory holds at least in p^t. Blaauw (’08), Froschel (08 
and TO), Arisz (Tl), and Clark (T3) liave demonstrated that 
photic orientations, in a number of different seedlings, is within 
certain limits, dependent upon the amount of light energy received; 
that is, that long exposure in weak light produces the same effect 
as short exposure in strong light. Mast (’ll, p. 163) reached 
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conclusions regarding the orientation of Eudendrium which are 
in harlhony with the work just mentioned, and Loeb and Ewald 
(^14) support these conclusions. Ewald (^14) also maintains 
that certain responses in Daphnia are proportional to the amount 
of stimulating energy; at any rate that they are not dependent 
upon the time-rate-of-change of such energy. Patten (14) comes 
to the same conclusion regarding orientation in blpw^fly larvae. 
He says (p. 272): “Orientation in the blow-fly larva depends to 
a large extent on the stimulating effect of constant intensity. 
The reaction to light of constant intensity follows the Bunsen- 
Roscoe law.^’ 

Both Ewald and Patten base their conclusions upon the fact 
that the reactions observed at ^he intersection of two beams, of 
light were the same when the light in one b^tm was mtermittent, 
as they were when it was constant in both, provided the relative 
amoimt of energy in the two beams was the same under both 
conditions, and provided that the intermission was relatively fre- 
quent and continuous. « , * \ 

It seems to me that these results do not show that the reac- 
tions referred to in Daphnia and the process of orientation in the 
blow-fly larvae are necessarily dependent upon the continuous 
action of the light as maintained by Ewald and Patten. ^/Hl that 
they actually demonstrate is that if the intermission is of suf- 
ficient frequency, periodic illumination acts the same as continu- 
ous illumination. This is true for the human eye and yet no 
one holds that this in itself precludes the possibility that stimu- 
lation is dependent upon time-rate of change of energy, More- 
over, Patten in his work on the fly larvae did not eliminate 
changes of intensity on the sensitive tissues in the larvae due to 
the alternate extension and retraction pf the anterior end, con- 
sequently the reactions observed in the process of orientation in 
these animals may have been dife to these clmges without ref- 
erence to the amount o? light energy received. 

Patten’s conclusion (p. 272) that “orientation to light from 
two source depends on the relative amount of stimulation re- 
ceived by symmetrically located sensitive areas” is equally pre- 
cario^. As a matter of fact, all of the responses which he main- 
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tains favor this conclusion could be accounted for on the basis 
of the change-of“intensity theory, even if the photo-sensitive tis- 
sue were confined to a single median .spot such that there could 
be no balancing of effects on symmetrically located tissues. 

This author, moreover, comes to another conclusion that seems 
to be supported by neither logic nor fact. He says:(p. 271): 
“Bancroft’s (’13) work, in which he showed not only that there 
was a distinct reaction to constant intensity present in Euglena 
but that it was largely the reaction to constant intensity which 
determined its orientation, shows the untenability of Mast’s 
sweeping statement in one of the forms on which Mast himself 
worked.” What is this sweeping statement? Our author 
quotes it as follows (p. 270) : * 

• Mast (’ll, p. 234) s^s: There is no conclusive evidence, except per- 
haps in animals with image forming eyes, showing that light acts con- 
tinuously as a directive stimulus, that symmetrically located sides are 
continuously stimulated , . . . (p. 235). Light no doubt acts 

on organisms withouj^ a change of intensity much as constant tempera- 
ture does, making theijj more or less active and inducing changes in the 
sense of orientation; but there is no conclusive evidence showing that 
light acting thus ever functions in the process of orientation. 

Is it qot perfectly obvious that the results of Bancroft’s in- 
vestigations presented in 1913, assuming that they are as quoted 
above, do not have the slightest bearing on the validity of this 
statement, made in 1911? Poes the discovery of a Certain re- 
sponse at a given time make untenable the stktement that it 
had not previously been discovered?' 

Whatever the final conclusion may be regarding the two theo- 
ries of orientation in question the fact that many reactions in 
animate systems depend upon the time-rate-of-change of stimu- 
lating energy is well established. These reactions are of great 
interest, partly because they are exceedingly rare in inanimate 
systems, and a thorough study of them cannot fail to yield in- 
teresting results. 
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S.iO, MAST 
6. SUMMARY 

1) The eye-spots in both Gonium and Eudorina consist of an 
opaque cup-shaped part and a hyaline lens-shaped part. The 
latter is partially surrounded by the former and it is probably 
relatively very sensitive to changes in light-intensity. These 
changes are probably largely due to shadows produced by the 
opaque part. 

2) Orientation in Gonium is direct. The colonies never turn 

in the wrong direction, as often occurs in Euglena, Stentor, and 
many other forms. The turning which results in orientation is 
due to an increase in the activity of the flagella on the zooids 
farthest from the sources of light. In these zooids the hyaline 
part of the eye-spot is shaded by the opaque part at the time the 
activity of the flagella increases. ^ ® 

3) If the light-intensity of the field 4s suddenly decreased, the 
rate of locomotion, in positive colonies, suddenly increases. But 
if it is slowly decreased or if it is increased there is no response. 
In negative colonies, however, just the rey'erse is true. They 
respond to a sudden increase in rate of locomotion if the illu- 
mination is decreased but not if it is increased. 

4) The increase in the activity of the zooids on one side of the 
colony during the process of orientation is apparently of the same 
nature as the increase in the activity of the whole colony when 
the illumination is changed. This indicates that orientation 
in these organisms is dependent upon the time-rate of change of 
light energy on the photo-sensitive substance,, probably the 
hyaline portion of the eye-spots, and not upon the absolute 
change or the continuous-action of light. 
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RESULTS OF CONTINUED SELECTION IN HYDRA 

K. S. LASHLEY 

From the Zoological Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University 

In a recent paper^ 1 reported an attempt to obtain a modified 
clone of Hydra viridis by the continued selection of variates dif- 
fering in the number of tentacles. In that experiment a done 
was bred from a single wild polyp and two groups of its descend- 
ants, each composed of 25 lines, were selected for variations in 
tentacle number in opposite directions from the mean of the 
clone. Selection was continued for several generations, then the 
number of tentacles of all buds produced by the last selected gen- 
eration of the 50 lines was recorded and the averages of the two 
groups were compared. A light difference, in the direction of 
selection, was found in the averages of the earlier buds of the 
two groups but this difference did not persist in the buds pro- 
duced later by the same parents; regression was complete in a 
single generatio#. 

The chief criticism of such a negative result in a selection ex- 
periment is based upon the supposition that in a single character 
of a species some continuous variations are, others are not in- 
herited. If this is true, any selected individual may be either a 
germinal variate, in which case it will ccftitribute to the progres- 
sive change in the racial character; a somatic variate, in which 
cise itfl selection will not alter the racial type; or a variate in 
which both somatic and germinal variations are combined but 
active in opposi1;e directions, thus leading to an effect of selection 
th§ reverse of that expected from the somatic character. It is 
further assumed that somatic variation follows more .frequently 
thah it contradicts germinal variation, giving natural ^election 
an opportunity to produce evolution when applied to a large 

^Inheritance in the Asexual Reproduction of Hydra. ^ our. Exp. Zool., vol. 
19, pp. i57-210, 1915. 
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fering in the number of tentacles. In that experiment a done 
was bred from a single wild polyp and two groups of its descend- 
ants, each composed of 25 lines, were selected for variations in 
tentacle number in opposite directions from the mean of the 
clone. Selection was continued for several generations, then the 
number of tentacles of all buds produced by the last selected gen- 
eration of the 50 lines was recorded and the averages of the two 
groups were compared. A light difference, in the direction of 
selection, was found in the averages of the earlier buds of the 
two groups but this difference did not persist in the buds pro- 
duced later by the same parents; regression was complete in a 
single generatioft. 

The chief criticism of such a negative result in a selection ex- 
periment is based upon the supposition that in a single character 
of a species some continuous variations are, others are not in- 
herited. If this is true, any selected individual may be either a 
germinal variate, in which case it will cdhtribute to the progres- 
sive change in the racial character; a somatic variate, in which 
case its selection will not alter the racial type; or a variate in 
which both somatic and germinal variations are combined but 
active in opposite directions, thus leading to an effect of selection 
th§ reverse of that .expected from the somatic character. It is 
further assumed that somatic variation follows more frequently 
than it contradicts germinal variation, giving natural selection 
an opportunity to produce evolution when applied to a large 

^Inheritance in the Asexual Reproduction of Hydra. jJour. Exp. Zodl., vol. 
19, pp. 137-210, 1915. 
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number of individuals. When selection involves only a few in- 
dividuals the chance selection of a somatic variate or a composite 
variate of the third type above may counteract the effect of pre- 
vious selection. Only when enough individuals are selected to 
average out the composite variates can the results be relied upon. 

It should be pointed out that if this criticism is carried out 
consistently it results in practical experimental indetemoinism, 
since it may be said of any experiment that it is much less ex- 
tensive than the course of evolution and is therefore not con- 
clusive. Perhaps the only answer that can be given to the criti- 
cism is a selection experiment extensive enough to make the 
chance reversal of selection improbable and throw the burden of 
proof upon those who advance the criticism. The selection ex- 
periment with Hydra has been prolonged until it now seems to 
meet this requirement. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Essentially the same technique was used as in the earlier ex- 
periment. .Each polyp was kept in a separate Stender dish; the 
food supply, Cylops, was distributed as uriiformly as possible 
to all polyps; the dishes were cleaned and sterilized and the cul- 
ture fluid renewed every second day, except during the winter 
months when the polyps were not budding. New buds were 
removed from the cultures and recorded every second day. 

The first experiment, that previously reported, was brought to 
an end by the freezing of the food poqd and for the ensuing three 
months very little food could be obtained for the polyps. As a 
result only 6 of the original 50 lines survived the winter, these 
being represented by members of the last selected generation. 
When food was again available all descendants of these polyps 
were kept until 24 members of each of the groups, varying in 
the required direction, were obtained. From these, 48 lines were 
established, half of which were selected in each direction froni 
the mean number of tentacles of the entire clone. During the 
heat of the summer many lines died and were replaced from others 
of the same grou^ so that at the end of the experiment only 20 
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Relatio7i$hips and inilial numbers of t€i\tacles of all selected Hydras in the lines 
which survived throughout ike experiment. The swccessiff! figures from left to 
right represent the numbers of tentacles of the parents in successive generations. 
The braces show where two or more offspring of a single parent were retained. 
The number of tentacles of the final generation from which the unsdeclcd buda 
were obtained is given at the extreme right. 
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distinct lines of descent were represented. The complete his- 
tory of selection is given in table 1. 

When approaching winter again threatened a reduction of the 
food supply, selection was stopped and the initial numbers of 
tentacles of all buds produced by the last selected generation 
were recorded, until at least ten buds had been obtained from 
each of the 48 lines. These were bred under conditions as nearly 
uniform for the two groups as it is possible to make them for 
animals with such complex food habits.as Hydra. The data ob- 
tained from these buds furnished the basis for a trial of the ef- 
fects of the preceding selecftion. 

The entire experiment extended over 'somewhat more than a 
year. After the test previously reported, selection was con- 
tinued* for an average of 17.13 generations in the group selected 
for 6 or less tentacles and for an average of 9.38 generations in 
the group selected for 7 or more, an average of 13.25 generations 
for the two groups. The greater number of generations in the 
group selected for few tentacles is due to the fact that buds with 
few tentacles are produced early in each fraternity while buds 
with many tentacles appear only after the parents have fully 
matured. Before the first test an average ol 6 selected genera- 
tions was obtained and this, with the 13.25 later selections, gives 
an average of 19.25 generations rigidly selected during the ex- 
periment. The average number of tentacles of all selected par- 
ents of the minus-selected group is 5.567, that of the plus-se- 
lected group is 6.888, giving an average difference of 1.321 ten- 
tacles per generation as the extent of selection. A total of 366 
buds was obtained from the last selected generation of the group 
selected for 6 or less tentacles, and of 358 in the group selected 
for 7 or more. The distribution of variations in the initial num- 
ber of tentacles of these imselected buds is givei^in table 2. 
The constants determined from the table are’: 


For the group selected for 

Mean 


6 or less 

6.584=^0.022 

0.6408 tentacles 

For the group selected for 

» 


7 or more. 

6,544 =t= 0.023 ' 

tentacles 

Difference 

0.040 ± 0.031 
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Distribution of variations in the number of tentacles of buds produced by f^c last 
‘selected generation 
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The differeDce in the average number of tentacles (0.040) is 
not significant but the little that appears is m a direction the 
reverse of that to be expected if variations within the clone are 
inherited. 

• In a consideration of diverse races the range and extent of vari- 
ation may be of equal importance with the mean. The standard 
deviations (a), measures of the amount of variability, are not’ 
significantly different for the two groups. The range of varia- 
tion must be considered in two ways; first, with respect to indi- 
vidual polyps, second, with respect to variation in the mean 
number of tentacles of different lines. As appears in table 2, the 
polyp with the fe^st tentacles (4) appeared in the group se- 
lected for a large number, that with the most (9) in the other 
group. The range of variation of individual polyps, like the 
difference between the averages, is the reverse of that which 
should appear if selection were effective. The mean number: of 
tentacles of all buds produced by each parent in the last selected 
generation is given in table 3, where the constants are arranged 
in the order of magnitude. Here again the line with the highest 
average belongs to the group selected for few tentacles and that 
with the lowest to the group selected for many, although the 
differences are not significant. 

^ost theories of evolution by continuous variation assume that 
the range of variation increases as the mean of the selected group, 
HJiverges from the racial mean, so that the average of the selected 
group may be brought beyond the original range of the race by 
the continued selection of extremes. In this experiment no wid- 
ening of the range was found: the extent of selection, the differ- 
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amount to less than one one-hundredth of the total variatioft: 
The difficulty of accountmg physiologically for such a condition^ 
upon other than the mutation theory, and the lack of any posi^ 
tive evidence of such heredity suggest that the most tenable 
position is one which assumes that the continuous variations of 
Hydra are 'not inherited in asexual reproduction but are wholly 
the result of the interaction of the constant reaction-norm of 
the clone with a fluctuating environment. 
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FROM THE PREFACE 

For a number of studies on the growth of the mammalian 'nervous system 
made by my colleagues and myself we have used the albino rat. In the 
course of the work we frequently felt the need of referring to other ^^ysical 
characters of the rat to which the nervous system might be related. This led us 
to collect such data as were already in the literature and also led us to make 
further investigations. The facts gathered in this way have proved useful to us 
and are here presented in the hopeiihat they will be useful to others also. 
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FOURTEEN FIGURES (THREE PLATES) 

INTRODUCTION 

Many of the difficulties encountered in the study of the nervous 
system by the usual methods are obviated by experiments upon 
embryonic material in which nerve fibers are not yet developed 
and the blood has not begun to circulate. In this way it is 
possible to observe the effect of the removal of an end organ 
upon the central neiwous system withdht undue complication of 
the factors involved, and furthermore such a method makes 
possible the study of the formative influence one part may exert 
on another during ontogeny 

The- n um ber of investigators who have applied this method 
is relatively small. 

In 1906 Brans extirpated the forelimbs of the larvae of Bombi- 
natpr before the outgrowth of the brachial plexus, with a view 
to detcrmining'the effect of the absence of the limb on the ventral 
horn of. the spinal cord at the level of the brachial plexus. The 
e)^riment showed that there was at first no observable effect 
& the cord. The brachial nerves grew out into the. surrounding 
tissue and ended more or less blindly. The size and number of 
the motor cells of the ventral horn was in no distinguishable 
manner changed. But this investigator found that when the 
operated, larvae were kept alive unl^il just before metamorphosis 
and then killed, a distinct reduction in the size of the cells of 
the ventral horn was discernible. Hence, he concluded, as a 
corollary to the theory proposed by Roux in 1885, that the devel- 
opment of the central nervous system was readily divisible into 
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two periods, in the first of which growth and differentiation was 
independeat of functional activity, but in the second of which 
functional activity determined whether or not growth would con- 
tinue, But as Forel had previously pointed out, the atrophy 
which made the distinction in size of the cells evident was an 
exceedingly slow process as evidenced by the fact that this dis- 
tinction did not occur until just before metamorphosis. 

Two other investigators may be mentioned here, who have 
worked along this line. In 1909 Shorey performed a similar 
series of experiments on chick and amphibian embryos. She 
found in the chick an almost immediate effect of the destruction 
of the limb bud on the size of the ventral horn at the limb level. 
But whereas Braus concluded that the neurones were self-differ- 
entiating and that the reduction in size was a secondary one due 
to the absence of function, Shorey argued that themeurones did 
not differentiate without the stimulus of function and environ- 
ment. 

So far as it has been pSssibleto ascertain, Durken (Tl) is the 
only investigator who has attempted to carry this question further 
to. a consideration of the effect of the absence of an end organ 6n 
the gross morphology of the brain. He found very extensive 
changes in the shape and organization of the brain of Bana fusca 
and R. esculenta when the fore or hind limbs were extirpated at 
an early age. The abnormalities affected not only the somatic 
motor areas, but also parts of the di encephalon and telencephalon, 
notably in the roof As will be seen, the experiments with which 
the present report is concerned show no such fundamental 
upheavals. 

The last two named investigators, while using embryonic 
material, worked with individuals in which the peripheral nervous 
system had already partly developed, and it is suggested that the 
fundamental discrepancy between their results and those that 
follow may*be due to this faclor. 

From the experiments of Braus it is evident that there is a 
possibility that Gudden’s atrophy, when it can be induced, would 
m^ake possible the tracing of a given system of nerve fibers from 
its peripheral ending to its cortical origin with all ’its collateral 
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connections. The problem lies in making a lesion that will cause 
Gudden’s atrophy^ and then in keeping the animal alive suffi- 
ciently long for the atrophy to reach its height. 

In the spring of 1911, Dr. R. G. Harrison suggested that the 
removal of the nasal placode of Amphibia would be a practical 
method' to attack such problems. Frog larvae were first used 
for the experiments but as Bell showed in 1907 the placodes often 
regenerated, a fact which would destroy the value of the material 
for this study. Bell found this regeneration occurred in a large 
number of cases, even where it was believed the placode had been 
entirely removed. This regeneration may have been due to the 
fact that the regenerating area about the placode was not 
removed. , 

In Amblystoma, the placode can be easily extirpated. The 
nasal Anlage is readily distinguished from the surrounding tissue, 
and hence complete removal is a relatively simple matter. 

In the course of the experiments it was found that the extir- 
pation of the nasal placode made possible not only a study of 
the neurological problems involved, but also a part, at least, of 
the developmental mechanics of the skull. Since the material 
for this morphological work was kept alive for some months, a 
study of the reactions to food stimuli of the operated and normal 
forms was also undertaken. These three aspects of the problem 
form the body of the following report. Owing to the difficulty 
encountered in keeping operated forms alive through metamor- 
phosis, the report of the histological changesin the telencephalon 
as a result of the operations must be deferred until later. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Amblystoma larvae 5-6 mm. long, were used for all of the oper- 
ations, of which two series were performed. In the first the nasal 
placode of the right side only was' removed; in the second both 
were extirpated. The material obtained from the first series 
served as a basis for the morphological investigation —that from 
the second for the physiological experiments and as a check for 
the morphological study. 
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The operations were performed with jii^pair of iridectomy 
scissors under the binocular microscope. During the operation, 
and for the subsequent twenty -four hours, or until Jiealing was 
accomplished, the embryos were kept in a 0.2^.4 per cent -salt 
splutipn. They were then removed to individual dishes in which 
. the water was kept fresh. When the larvae were ready to feed 
they were removed to aquaria, balanced largely with Lemna and 
Ceratophyllum. Records were kept of the history of each oper- 
ated specimen. 

Care was taken in all of the opera;tions not to injure the under- 
lying forebrain, since any injury causes noticeable defects in the 
telencephalon. 

In the series of experiments under consideration a large him- 
ber of unilateral operations were performed. The material thus 
obtained was^killed at frequent intervals, the oldest larvae being 
about six months old dating from the time of operation, and the 
youngest only a few hours old. The killing fluid used was subli- 
mate acetic. Ehrlich’s Haematoxylin and Congo-red were used 
to stain the 10 fi sections. Normal material was subjected to 
the same technique for controls. From the sections of the oldest 
larvae a wax reconstraction was made of the rostral part of the 
skull and brain by the Born method. 

The experimental investigations that have up to the present 
time been reported on Amphibia, have tended to show that the 
Anlage of the hose readily regenerates when parts are removed. 
Bell (’07) goes so far as to assert that the complete extirpation 
of the nasal anlage in the frog does not prevent the regeneration 
of a nasal sac. In the few cases he reports, what be belieVed 
was dbmplete extirpation resulted in evety case in a regenerated 
sac, sometimes perfectly normal in size and structure, and in 
other instances, smaller than its fellow. ' 

The prestfit series of experiments started with the extirpation 
of the nasal placode of Amblystoma. It became evident at once 
that careful and complete extirpation of the rudiment was not 
followed by regeneration. Of the two hundred and thirty-two 
operations performed, only four showed any external evidences 
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of a regenerating capsule. Later study by mei^ns o| sections 
added two more to the number. 

A number of experiments were then performed on the frog em.- 
biyo to see if there was any difference in the behavior of the nasal 
anlage in two such closely allied forms. Great care was taken to 
remove all of the nasal placode. It was apparent from the out- 
set that the placode <lf the frog is not nearly as oompact nor so * 
clearly differentiated from the surrounding ectoderm and not so 
easily separated from the underlying mesenchyme as it is in 
Amblystomft. Hence the complete extirpation is a mdch more 
difficult and delicate matter. External inspection showed twenty- 
two regenerating capsules out of seventy-six operations. Sections 
of a number of the remaining fifty-four taken at random showed 
an occasional, abortive pit. It is evident then, that complete 
extirpation in the frog does preclude regeneration quite as com- 
pletely as in Amblystoma. It is possible that here, as in the 
regeneration of the limbs, lens and gills, there is a circumscribed 
area about the anlagen which on the removal of the anlagen may 
regenerate it. Apparently in the frog this regenerating area is 
restricted than ki Amblystoma, if any such is present in the 
latter. 


REACTIONS OF NORMAL AND OPERATED LARVAE 

Turning now to a consideration of the experimental study of 
Amblystoma, it is obvious that by removing the nasal placodes 
of both sides previous to the formation of nerves, it is possible 
to obtain larvae which havq never possesseafunctional olfactory 
organs. Thus is afforded excellent material for a* comparative 
study of the reactions- of nosele*ss larvae and normal lawae to 
olfactory stimuli without the introduction of secondary factors 
due to shock or discomfort as a result of the operations. 

Parker (^10) was the first to show conclusively that aquatic 
animals react positively to the olfactory stimulus of food. By 
suspending two bags in an aquarium, the one containing cheese 
cloth, the other bits of worm, he was able to detect distinct posi- 
tive reactions of Ameiurus to the bag containing the food mate- 
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rial.. W^en oi^ the other hand, the olfactory nerves were severed, 
no positive reaction occurred. Since then Copeland (^12) has 
confirmed Parker^s results with other fish. 

Reese (12) was the first to attack the problem in Amphibia. 
Working with Diemyctylus, he showed that the adults would 
follow, and snap at moving bits, whether food or not. They 
•would also make characteristic snapping Aiovements when beef 
juice was squirted over the external nares.. No attempt was 
made to control the sense of sight. He tried to control the sense 
of taste, however, by introducing a bit of cotton soaked in cocaine 
into the mouth. The results were conflicting and inconclusive. 
Animals in which the olfactory nerves were cut failed to respond 
to stimulation. 

Copeland (13) repeated the experiments of Reese, using more 
exact methods. Control of the visual sense was accomplished 
by stimulating the olfactory epithelium from a motionless source. 
By dividing the total reaction into two periods, during the first 
of which an approach was made to the source of the stimulus, 
and during the second, the object was snapped at or taken into 
the mouth, he came to the conclusion thatd;he approaching re- 
action was due entirely to the sense of sight, the seizing alone to 
the-sense of smell. 

The object of the following experiments was to test this prob- 
lem in Amblystoma, comparing the reactions of the normal 
larvae to food with those of the noseless. 

There are in general three groups of sensor^^ organs which, 
conceivably may rdleive stimuli from the source of olfactory 
stimulus. These are, in the order of relative importance, the 
eyes, taste buds and thq lateral line and general cutaneous 
systems. 

Stimulation of the latter systems can be eliminated by using 
a motionless source, since such stimulation 's brought about by 
currents in the water. Such a source would at the same time 
give relatively little stimulus to the visual sense. 

Control of the stimuli of the taste buds is hardly practicable 
experimentally without rather serious operations on adult forms. 
Fortunately it is known that the sense of taste is operative over 
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relatively limited areas and for concentrated fluids oaly, and* 
hence the danger of stimulation may be minimized by keeping 
the source of the stimulus at a distance from the mouth (Herrick 
^08) and Sherrington ('06). 

The niost important sense, then that must be controlled, is 
the visual. This may be accomplished in two ways, (1) as stated 
above by keeping the source of the stimulus motionless and (2) 
by removing the optic vesicles at an early stage. 

In the study of the reactions of Amblystoma to olfactory 
stimuli, mor^ particularly to the stimulus of food, three sources 
of stimuli were Used, two of which 'were olfactory and the third 
purely optic. Pieces of freshly killed Amblystoma larvae and 
live entomostraca were used to stimulate the olfactory centers ; 
gtains of sand, which possess no powers of olfactory stimulus, 
for the optic centers. 

It was necessary to test as exactly as possible the visual 
reactions of the larvae since, as is evident to the most casual 
observer, under ordinary conditions, that sense is the most active 
in the capture of food. Under normal conditions where the food 
supply is abundant, ’individual larvae rarely move about, but 
remain motionless until a small crustacean comes within strik- 
ing distance. The reactions of larvae under such conditions are 
quite characteristic. Resting motionless on the bottom of the 
aquarium, with body held above the debris and head elevated, 
it will, with a sudden contraction of the trunk muscles followed 
by a quick forward lurch, snap and engulf sqme particular crus- 
tacean whose movements carry it within striking distance. 

When on the other hand, the supply of moving food is reduced, 
the larvae will forage the aquarium for food. Under •these 
conditions the reactions are quite as characteristic as in the well 
stocked aquarium. The young Amblystomas crawl slowly 
arotind the aquarium, nosing here and there. The attitude is 
strikingly like that of a dog following a scent, and suggests that 
now in the absence of food that is moving, the sense of smell 
is actively used. Support is given to this suggestion by the fact 
that the larvae may often be seen to snap up some bit of the 
debris. 
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In the experimental study of this problem, sixteen normal 
and twenty-four operated larvae were used. Sixteen of the 
latter were noseless and eight were eyeless. These last were 
kindly loaned by Dr. Henry Laurens who performed the opera- 
tions.*^ . As soon as the operated individuals as well as the nor- 
mal ones isolated at the tinye Of the operation began to feed 
regularly, experimentation was begun. At this tim# the larvae 
are about 1 cm. in length. The yolk has completely disappeared^ 
the gills are plume-like arching forward over the head, the fore- 
limbs are tridigit ate, the rudiments of the fourth digit just 
beginning to appear, and the hind limbs are ji^t noticeable as 
a slight elevation on either side of the cloaca. Experimentation 
with these young larvae was difficult because of the very* great 
activity which th^y exhibited whenever there was any disturb- 
ance in the water. For that reason the following report deals 
with somewhat older larvae, the age varying from one and a 
half to six months. 

The first problem was to deterinine the relative importance in 
the obtaining of food of the visual and olfactory sense. For this 
purpose grains of sand were used, dropped from a capillary 
pipette so as to fall within striking distance of the, larva. A 
singledndividual was tested at a time. Four noseless and four 
normal larvae were subjected to these tests. The first were 
made when the larvae were five months old, dating from the 
operation. 'Another set of exactly similar tests were performed 
one month later. 

The forty tests on the four normal larvae resulted in twenty 
reactions in which the sand grain was snapped at and engulfed, 
such*reactions being designated as positive, and twenty in which, 
no attention at all was paid to the sand. The percentage ,of 
positive reactions then, was fifty. Fifty^our tests on four nose- 
less larvae resulted in thirty-nine positive reactions, a percentage 
of seventy-two. The same eight larvae tested one iponth later 
gave for the normal larvae eleven positive reactions out of forty 
tests, or 28 per cent and for the operated twenty-two out of 
forty-four, or 50 per cent (table 1). 
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TABLE 1 

Reaciiom to moving sand grains 


CONDITION or L.VRVAS 

reaction 

NO REACTION 

PERCENT 

POSITIVE 

Normal, 5 nJonths: ■ 

20 

20 


JJormal, 6 months 

11 

29 

27.5 

Noseless, 5 months 

39 

15 

71,7 

Noseless, 6 months 

22 

22 

50 


It is quite evident then, that larvae, whether normal or oper- 
ated, will snap at almost any object which in any way simulates 
the movements of the food, no matter whether it stimulates the 
olfactory sense or merely- the visual. An interesting fact was 
looted in connection with the reaction of the noseless and normal 
larvae to the sand grains. As will be^een iif table 1, there is a 
Irnarked diminution in the total number of positive reactions 
of the older larvae as compared with the younger. While the 
number of' reactions is far frojn sufficient to serve as a basis for 
any definite conclusion, the difference in behavior suggests that 
the larvae gradually adapt themselves to the new situation. 

The second problem was to determine experimentally whether 
thb olfactory sense played any part at all in the quest for food. 
Bits of beef were placed in the bottom of aquaria containing 
normal and operated individuals. The normal specimens would 
soon nose out the beef and engulf it; the noseless ones never. ■ 
Exact records were not kept of these tests because the larvae 
did not thrive on the beef. They would often gorge themselves, 
much ta their own detriment. 

Sinceontomostraca makeup the bulk (3f their natural food, these 
were used in a series of tests to determine the reaction to olfac- 
tory stimulus. By careful handling with a capillary pipette, it 
was possible to deposit individual Daphnids two or three milli- 
meters from the head of the larvae, so that they would remain 
motionless on the withdrawal of the pipette. Ninety-five tests 
were performed on eight normal larvae; eighty-seven of these 
resulted in positive reactions, a percentage of ninety-two. One 
hundred and nineteen such tests performed on eight noseless 
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larvae resulted in not a single positive reaction, the individuals 
would invariably swim off without paying any attention to the 
Daphnid, or after a time the entomostracan would move away. 
The above experiments were performed on larvae varying, from 
one and a half to four months old, dating from the time of oper- 
ation, and indicate that these larvae do make use of the sense 
of smell in obtaining their food. This was further corroborated 
by the following tests on the eyeless forms (table 2). 


TABLE 2 

Reactions to motionless entomostraca 


UONDITEOX OF LARVAE 

HBACriON 

NO REACTION 

PER CENT 
POSITIVE 

Normal 

87 

8 

91.6 

Noseless * . 

0 

119 

O.O 

Eyeless i 

■119 

10 

1 91.8 


The eight eyeless larvae were subjected to the same tests. 
Out of one hundred and twenty-nine, one hundred and nineteen 
were positive, giving a percentage of ninety-two, a very close 
correspondence with the normal. Here the olfactory sense was 
the only one held in common by th'e normal and eyeless larvae 
that could receive stimulation. 

A curious phenomenon, to be investigated later, was observed 
in connection with the eyeless individuals. They were very 
much more sensitive to currents in the water than the normal 
larvae. A pipette waved in the vicinity of the tail of the eyeless 
larvae would cause it to turn sharply around and snap at the 
pipette. No such extrqpie sensitiveness was observed in the 
normal larvae. The latter would snap at a pipette but only 
when waved with the characteristic jerky movement of its normal 
food. It is suggested that this peculiar action of the eyeless 
larvae is due to a compensatory hypersensitiveness of the lateral 
line and general cutaneous systems. 

In the spring of 1914, one year after the above experiments 
were performed, a number of larvae, probably A. opacum, were 
brought into the laboratory from the field. These were about 
30 mm. long — evidently developed from eggs laid the previous 
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season. fFive of these were isolated and their feeding* reactions 
tested with small bits of freshly killed Amblystoma larva. Sixty- 
three tests were made, fifty-two resulting in positive reactions, 
a percentage of eighty-three. The food was deposited by means 
of a capillary pipette some 5 to 6 mm. from the head of the 
larva. Copeland has pointed out that the reaction of Diemyctylus 
to food is a complex one involving an approaching reaction as a 
result of a visual stimulus and a seizing reaction due to the 
olfactory stimulus. In the present experiments on Amblystoma, 
it was often evident that the placing of the food attracted the 
attention of the larva. But the stimulus thus imparted was 
seldom followed by approach to the source. When it was, the 
test was excluded from the tabulation. If the larva became 
qtiiescent after the visual reaction, it would react positively in 
the majority of cases to the olfactory stimulus by snapping at 
the food, as indicated above. 

In addition to the above tests, bits of larvae were placed in 
the aquarium as far from the individual under observation as 
possible, so that stimulation of the optic sense could be practi- 
cally eliminated. In all of the cases, there was no immediate 
reaction, though the food was eventually discovered and eaten. 

An interesting observation^ deserves mention in connection 
with these experiments. Powers in 1907, in studying variations 
in A. triginum, found that certain of the individuals collected, 
possessed a remarkable width of head with a correlated expanse 
of jaw and unusual development of teeth. After watching these 
individuals, he concluded that the differences '‘were due to the 
cannibalistic” habits of the larvae. They would quickly devour 
young larvae and snap off projecting parts of their fellows. He 
found only a few such individuals, and concluded the variation 
was rare. 

Tile larvae in the laboratory at New Haven are probably of 
the species punctatum, though none have as yet been raised 
through metamorphosis. But all of these, whether reared from 
eggs in the laboratory or brought in already hatched, would 
readily eat one another, or such parts of limbs, gills and tail as 
were obtainable. This cannibalism did not, however, appear in 
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the larvae»until some time after feeding had commended^ When 
it appeared, there seemed to be no correlation between it and the 
amount of normat food, entomostraca and plant life, available. 
Of those in the aquaria in the laboratory there were a few that 
could not be induced, even after starving, to touch parts of other 
larvae. The older larvae brought in were almost all cammed in 
some part or other. On being isolated, the missing parts were 
soon regenerated, producing perfect specimens. It is obvious, 
then, that cannabalism is not as rare in A. puntatum as Powers 
believed it to be in A. triglnum. 

MORPHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF OPERATION 
7. The skull 

Normal development The normal development of the chondro- 
cranium of the Amphibia has been fully described. Platt (’97) 
has considered carefully the origin and early history of cartilage 
in the head of N ec turns. The later development has.been Studied 
Winslow in 1898, by Wilder in 1903, and Gaupp, 1905. . The nor*- 
mal development of the nasal cartilages, particularly in Ambly- 
stoma has been fully described by Terry in 1906. , 

In order to grasp fully the effe<^ of the absence of nasal epi- 
thelium on the formation of cartilage in the head region, a brief 
account will be given at this' point of th^ normal development 
as outlined by Terry and confirmed from the controls of the 
present series of experiments. Occasion, has been found, how-* 
ever, to change the nomenclature used by Terry, preference 
being giyen to the terminology of Gaupp (’05). 

The first evidence of cartilage in the head region is the ap- 
pearance of two centers of chondrification on the latero-ventral 
aspects of the diencephalon. From these centers the mesen- 
chyme becomes chondrified in an anterq-posterior direction fOTm- 
ing two rods of cartilage, the trabeculae. The posterior growth 
does not concern us here and further consideration of it will bo 
omitted. ... 

Chondrification proceeds anteriorly until a cartilaginous rod, 
is formed reaching to the anterior face of the olfactory sac. At 
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the same timette mesenchyme interposed between the eye and 
the brain is converted into a flat plate of cartilage, the crista 
trabeculae, by chondrification, which, starting !rom the tabecula, 
proceeds dorsally. In the early stages this plate does not extend 
interiorly beyond the caudal end of the olfactory sac. With 
the formation of these cartilages, there appear two processes, 
one a lateral process — the antorbital, and the other a median 
process. The antorbital appearing first as a more or less straight 
rod projecting outward, eventually becomes booked anteriorly 
about the posterior nares. 

The median process projects medially from the trabecula, just 
in front of the anterior end of the telencephalon. It eventually 
. m^eets and fuses with its fellow from the opposite side. This 
solid bar, whose caudal margin is later thinned out into the thin 
floor of the anterior part of' the ‘cranium, becomes the ethmoidal 
or anterior trabecular plate. 

With the advancing chondrification of the trabeculae is corre- 
lated the formation of a cartilaginous plate underlying the nasal 
hac, supporting it and Jacobson’s organ. This solum nasi extends 
under only the anterior two thirds of the olfactory organ, 
i During all these earlier stages of development the nasal placode 
is closely applied to the latero-ventral surface of the telencepha- 
lon. As growth proceeds, the sac begins to push anteriorly and 
at the same time lat^ally, leaving thus a clearly marked olfac- 
tory nerve. In the mesenchyme which lies above this early 
' Olfactory nerve there appears as a separate chondrification a small 
rod of cartilage — the ethmoid column. This grows in an antero- 
posterior direction, becoming fused posteriorly with the crista 
trabeculae. Anteriorly, it grows toward the trabecula sending 
a short process to meet it before attaining to its maximum length. 
In front of this process is formed the narrow slit, the medial 
indsure through which passes' a branch of the nasalis intemus. 
Subsequently this slit is reduced to the foramen apicale. The 
growth of tlie ethmoid column posteriorly to unite with the 
crista and anteriorly to join the trabecula forms a bridge over 
the olfactory nerve, which constitutes the roof of the fenestra 
olfactoria (%. 8/o). At the same time there appears the medial 
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nasal process. As is shown in figure 8 this is a thin plate 
' of cartilage that lines the medial and anterior surface of the nasal 
capsule, between the sac and the premaxilla. 

Correlated with the posterior growth of the ethmoid column 
is a lateral chondrification of the mesenchyme oVerlying the 
medial-dorsal aspect of the nasal sac. In this manner is formed 
a roughly rectangular plate of cartilage whose lower surface is 
concave to fit the dorsal aspect of the sac, and whose posterior 
edge marks in a general way the anterior boundary of the orbit. 
This is the tectum nasi (fig. 8 tc .) . 

The cartilages formed in the above manner almost completely 
surround the olfactory sac, only the region about the external and 
the internal nares is left uncovered. 

Development after operation. The first visible effect of the 
removal of the nasal sac is a sinking in of the skin in the nasal 
region. In the case of the bilateral operations this is so marked 
as to give a veritable ^pug dog’ effect, which- increases with age. 
Figure 10, a drawing of a section through the head of a larva 
with a unilateral operation, shows how marked this caving in is‘. 

A study of sections of these unilaterally operated larvae shows 
at once that most of the capsular structures that arise in con- 
nection with the olfactory sac are absent. The ethmoid column, 
the tectum nasi, and the medial nasal process are all absent. 
There is, however, a slight indication o|. a solum nasi. The 
anterior trabecular plate is apparently regularly formed,- though 
thicker than is normally the case on the operated side. The 
antorbital process is also formed, though, as a glance at figure 
6 will show, it is atypical in form and position. 

The trabecula of the operated side is very much thickened 
(fig. 11). In addition the ascending process of the premaxilla 
has become connected laterally with the maxilla by a thin plate 
of bone, bridging over the region that would have been occupied 
by the external nares, figures 5 [hp) and 10. The formation of 
this unusual bony connection has apparently drawn the maxilla 
in, so that it no longer, possesses the normal curvature (fig. 6). 
The line of the lower jaw follows that of the upper perfectly. 
There is in the lower jaw a compensating curvature to that of 
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the upper, so tliat where the upper jaw curves iu as a result of 
the operation, the lower jaw follows. This brings the teeth into 
apposition at all times. The maxillary teeth are unaffected by 
the operation. They are normal as to both size and number on 
the operated side. 

The process by which the above changes in structure are 
formed is relatively simple. In the operated larvae, the tra- 
becula of the operated side appears simultaneously with that of 
the unoperated side and for some little time no difference can 
be observed in the development of the two sides. 

Soon after the larva has begun to feed, it becomes evident that 
the trabecula of the operated side begins to lag behind its fellow 
in the advancing chondrifi cation. At the same time that this 
observable retardation in longitudinal growth occurs there is a 
corresponding increase in the, cross section of the trabecula. 
The antorbital process appears at this time though it is somewhat 
farther forward that its normal fellow. As development pro- 
ceeds it becomes more and more atypical, finally appearing as 
an irregular projection from the trabecula at. the level of the 
posterior terminus of the maxilla. 

Coincident with the growth of the cartilages in the region of 
the posterior nares, there appears laterally the plate-like chondri- 
fications which eventually form the tectum nasi and the solum 
nasi. The appearance of these on the unoperated side presages 
a marked thickening of the trabecula of the operated side. The 
end result of this is shown in figure 11 (t). Eventually the dis- 
crepancy in the length of the trabecula mentioned above is com- 
pensated for. both reaching forward to the premaxilla. 

It is evident then that correlated with the absence of the nasal 
sac, there is an almost complete absence of the normal structures. 
The pfocess of this reduction may be largely explained on a 
mer^hanical basis. 

In the early development of the head region, the brain, to- 
gether with the aidageii of eye and nose fill practically the whole 
of the anterior part of the head. There are, however, certain 
inequalities in the contour of the organs which are filled with 
mesenchyme, thus giving the smooth oval of the head. For 
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example, a section through the head of a young larva at the level 
^of the eyes, shows roughly three circles, the two optic vesicles 
and the diencephalon enclosed in a fourth, 'the skin. Between 
these organs above and below lie two triangular depressions filled 
with mesenchyme. From the two ventral masses arise the tra- 
beculae. As the eyes become separated from the brain the 
mesenchyme filling the depression above shifts, gradually becopi- 
ing chondrified in the process and forming the crista. Exactly 

olhctory placodes. Here, however, owing to the greater extent 
of the olfactory nerve, no crista is formed^ the mesenchyme of 
the upper depressions becoming secondarily chondrified to form 
the ethmoid column. 

If now the placode of one side is removed alb of the mesen- 
chyme filling the depression simply and naturally joins the 
trabecular mesenchyme. Hence, no ethmoid column is formed, 
the mesenchyme from which it is normally developed becom- 
ing united with that of the trabecula, greatly adding to its mass. 

Figures 5 and 8 frorn drawings of the model will show that the 
crista too, of the operated side is not so high as its fellow. It is 
quite evident that some of the mesenchyme tissue destined to 
form the cartilage of the crista has, owing to the absence of the 
placode and olfactory nerve which usually serves as a dam to 
keep it in position, simply slid forward, reducing the crista form- 
ing mesenchyme and adding again to the trabeculae. 

The presence of the antoribital process on the operated side 
indicates that the removal of the nasal sac has not eliminated 
some factor that determines its formation, though the irregularity 
in shape and position shows the lack of some formative influence. 

The presence of a rudimentary plate of cartilage in the general 
position of the solum nasi seems to point to a formative influ- 
ence still present in that region. A careful study of the e^rly 
stages shows that this plate does not develop until the bony 
connection is established between the ascending process of the 
premaxilla and the maxUla. This latter plate in all probability 
molds into ^ape laterally a portion of the mesenchyme which 
later chondrifies to form the rudimentary solum nasi. 
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The stnictiii ‘0 of the normal nasal cartila^ps siiows (juitc 
clearly that they arc an almost perfect P‘ast ’ of I he uinloiiying 
nervous tissue. The r(ano\a} of the ‘core/ tlu^ nasal sac, of 
the capsular cartila^ies causes a collajtse of tlu' wlmle slructun^ 
with the siil)se([Ueiit s(Ptli]i^’ of the (‘arlila^e foianinj*; mal(u-ial 
to the lowest point . 

It may !)(* coiichakHi from (}i{'S(‘ expt'riiiKmts that there (wists 
in the head a certain amount of meseTu-hyme tissue destineil \{) 
form cavtiiatic. The general shape of tin^se cartila[>;inous stnic- 
(ui'cs is {letermined by tlu' form of the iiiuhaiyiti^' oi‘»‘ans. 41ie 
reinoval of any sucli umhu'lyin^- parts i’('sults riot in any naiuc- 
ti(ni in the mass of cailila^e formed, but in the rearran^xaiient 
of tile cartilage forming tissiu' to UKHd the chan^'e in (h(‘ form 
of'the 'core' aliout which it is foimed. 

//. Dwclopinviil of iKiso-locrjiiKdl duel 

In addition to {}i(‘ moditications of llu' ca])sulai’ sti'uctures, it 
was noted tliat tin* naso-lacrymal duct present in the 33 mm. 
larva, on the uno|)era ted side wasimtiridy absimt on I h(‘ ojxu'ated. 

At present tlie most widely ludd tluMiry of the formation of 
the naso-lacrymal duct is that it is a solid cord of C(dls f»;rowinj;‘ 
ccntrijiitally toward tlie nasal cpitludinm from tlu' point of origin 
in the e(do(iei'm on tlu' do]'"^o-antm'ior asp(‘ct of tli(‘ optic anla};('. 
This solid cord bcconus s('con(laj-ily (‘analizi'd. 

Figures 10 and 11 'uh show res|)eelively tlu' junction of t}i<‘ 
cord with the nasal epitladiiim and th(' siirhua' ('etodi'rm. It is 
rather thicker at the. point of union with the nasal sac than where 
it meets the ectoderm and seems to run nioi’e gindually into the 
sac than it does into the ectodiuaii. There is also a marked con- 
tinuation of the cavity of the sae into th(‘ cord indicating that 
tlie c'ttii<thTntion occui's from this end. ]hji7i in hS7t> worked 
out the development of this duct. Ih' found that it first 
appears as a solid cord of cadis i-eachiiig from tlic^ surface ecto- 
derm to the nasal sac and that it is deidved from the former. 
The work of Schaeffer in 1012 on man has shown that the duct 
is at first a solid cord derived from the inner layer of the (‘pidennis. 

THE JOUItXAL OF ?;XPER1 MENTAL ZOOLOfiY, VOI.. 20, NO. 2 
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Tho suggestion is made here that it would be possible by very 
careful operating to remove the nasal aiialge without disturbing 
the duct rudiment, and vice-versa. The material at hand rather 
indicates that the duct is derived not from the surface epithelium 
but from the cells of the nasal sac. The above operations would 
make it possible to arrive at a definite conclusion experimentally 
so far as Amblystoma is concerned as to the exact origin of the 
duct. 


///. The Brow 

Owing to the difficulties encountered in keei)ing noseless larvae 
alive up to metamorphosis, the report on the effect of the absence 
of the olfactory organ on the fiber tracts of the forebrain must 
be postponed until later. The effect on the gross morphology 
can, h()W(nTr, be given in its entirety at this time. For the 
sake of clarity the description of tho brain of tho six months old 
larvae will be given first, since, as will be shown, the effect of the 
I'einoval is not immediate. 

Figure 7 will make evident at once the effect of the absence 
of the nasal sac on the gross morphology of the telencephalon. 
Tho hemisphere of the operated side is markedly smaller than 
that of the unoporated. This reduction in size, liowever, is 
related largely to the anterior portion of the telencephalon. In 
other words, the olfactory bulb as such is greatly reduced in 
size — a reduction which is apparent also for some (iistance cau- 
dally. In the region of the primitive hippocampus, on the other 
hand, the two hemispheres are equal, barring slight unevenness 
in the sections (text figures 1, 2 and 3). 

A study of the cross sections of brains of operated larvae show 
c^uite as strikingly the above facts. Figure 12 through the ol- 
factory bulb of the unoperated side shows no sign of the hemi- 
sphere of the operated side. Figure 14 from a section ^onie 
170 M caiidad shows the right is greatly reduced in size. A sec- 
tion still further caudad at the level of tho interventricular fora- 
men shows no distinguishable differences in the two hemispheres 
other than that in the size of the \Tntricles. A comparison of 
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text figures 1, 2 and 3 Mill inala^ lAideiit that tluM’e is a [)ro- 
gressivc enlargement of the ventrieles from tin' normal through 
the brains of the unilaterally o[)erated larvae to tin' bilaterally 
operated larvae. It is not possibh' at this time to explain tin 
signifieanee of this ditTereina' if any (‘xists. 
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l^eotions tliTough the brain, at the level of the hypothalamus, 
how absolutely no asymmetry in any of the operated forms (text 
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It becomes a])j)ai'eiit tlaai that the al)S(aiee of tli(‘ nasal sac 
has hero rosnlteil in a reduction in tin' size of tin' t(‘]eneeplialon 
of the o])erated side, the reduction heinj*; limited to the anterior 
portion of tin' lu'nusphei'(', 

It is perha})s l)cst at this ])oinl to mention ojie of (he results 
of the oiterations on tin' Itisto^ein'sis of (In' brain that has been 
brought out by the techni([ue (Miiployed in studying' (he •i:ross 
morphology. It is a well known fact tliat tin' growth of (he 
olfactory in'inv' is {‘entri]n'tal, fi'om tin' olfactory placode to the 
telence[)halon. din' t('rniinations of tlu' in^rowin^ in'rve libers 
are knowii as ^lonu'i'uli. As would h(' expec'ted, tlu' abst'iict' of 
the oifa('tory lU'vve la'sults in tin' (‘ompicte disapp('ai‘ance oft he 
titlomeruli. So tliat tlier(' are pri'sc'iit in I In' teh'iici'phalon of 
the otierated side only secondary and t('rtiary tract fibers, the 
primary lilu'i’s bein^’ entirely ahsi'nl. 

Tin' mat('rial so far studi('d has as yv\ shown inj dis{*ernil>le 
effectson these secondary and tertiary triicts. (htdden’s atrophy 
is jK'cessarily a slow pro('('ss. and it is ('vidi'iit from tlu' material 
at hand that if they ai'e to show this typf' of atrophy I he op(*r- 
ated larva<' must Ih' lo'pt tit h'asl to nu'tamorphosis. It is prob- 
ably. too, tlnil the atrojihy would ('ontiniK' with a^i' so that 
metainoi'phosed larvae would show tin' most marked dilTercn(‘('s. 

A study of ('ntir(' brains diss('ct('d out of normal and opi'i- 
ated larva(', lo<t;('(ln'r witli a can'ful iiispt'ction of transections of 
the bi'ains of paralh'l stages shows (hat (In' la'duclion in si/(' is 
not immediate'. Tin' first foui’ w('('ks of (h've'lopnieiit afte'r the 
operation sliow no difft'ia'iict's in tin' size' eif the' t('l(‘iic('])haloii. 
That is, the ^rowtli of the two lie'in ispin re's during*; the' first ])ar( 
of lar\ al life', tliree wee'ks of wliieli have bee'ii ele'tx'inh'iit on yolk 
and the fourth em the food in the' eiivii'onme'iil, has not he'en in 
the least affected by the absence of llu' nasal sac. I'rom the' 
fourth w('ek eui, howe'ver. the In’inisphere e>f the inmpei'ated siele' 
hep;ins te) ^rrow linin' rajiidly than its fellow of the oporaleel side, 
finally enaeiistanciiiji; it to tin' extent shown in the* drawing of 
the mexlel. 

The fact that the differene*e in ^nAvth did not oecair until 
active feedin<i had eommeiice'ei suggest ('el at emce that here' was 
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a correlatit)!! bctwiMMi structure and function (page 34). The 
physiological experinuaits showed that larvae over four weeks 
old could detect food by the sense of smell. Correlated, then, 
with the beginning of functional activity of the nasal epithelium, 
there exists in oj)erated forms the beginning of a difference in 
the growth rates of the two hemispheres. 

The above facts suggest that there is inherent in the tissue 
of the central nervous system a certain potential for develop- 
merit and differentiation. This potential carries the growth up 
to a certain point at which all the parts of the brain are present. 
The further groAvth.then becomes <lopendent on the functional 
activity of the parts. 

The conclusion stated above can not be considered final. A 
more extensive study with special methods, of the fiber tracts 
hn'olved must be engaged in liefore any final judgment can be 
reached. At pi’esent such a study is under way. It is planned 
to carry the operated laiAaie through metamorphosis as it is 
evident the effects tiecoine more pronounced with age. 

The writer takes this op] )ort unity to express his appreciation 
of the criticism and suggestions made by Dr. Harrison during 
this investigation. 

sum:uary 

The physiological tests of the reactions to food of normal and 
noseless larva show;— 

1) That normal larvae will react posi lively to sand 
grains that move in the water. 

2) ddiat normal larvae Avill react positively to food 
that is not moving. 

3 ) That noseless larvae Vv ill react positively to sand 
grains but not to motionless food. 

4) That eyeless larvae will ]‘eact positively to f?)od 
that they cannot see and will not react to moving sand 
grains. 

The effect of the absence of the nasal sac on the form of the 
skull is shown in the complete collapse of the cartilages that 
normally surround the sac, this collapse being due to the absence 
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of the support ^iven hy the nasal placode to the uiesciKhyinal 
tissue in which the cartilage is formed. 

Tlie effect of the absence of ihe nasal sac on (he i>rain is a n'- 
diiction in size of tlie tclenceiffialon. 

The removal of the nasal epithelium deprivi^s th(‘ developing 
forebrain of a stimulus necessary for its complete develoinnent. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the forebrain of the six months 
old larva from which one placode had lieen ivmoved, showed 
considerable differences in the size of tlu' two liemispiieres, the 
operated side liein^ the smaller. This difference however is 
found only after the nasal sac of the unoperated side has become 
fuiictionah This fact indi(‘ates that there exists in the central 
nervous system as, indeed, in other organs a ‘‘imtential for differ- 
ehtiatioiv' which carries the development of the parts to a point 
at which all parts are ])resent allhou}>;h not in their liual form 
or size, Hio further growth being dc])endent on tlu^ fu!u;tional 
activity of the end organs of the brain. 
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KX PL A NATION OF FIGUKKS 

o Three quarter view of model of skull of 33 min. larva from the right side. 

6 Dorsal view of above model. Drawn to smaller scale than figures 5, 7, S. 

7 Dorsal view of model of brain of imilaterally operated 33 ram. larva. 

8 Three quarter view of model of skull of unil.aterally operated 33 mm. larva 
from left side. 

.VmjlUJ\ lATTONS 

uo, antori)itaI process fo, fenestra olfactorius 

(Ip, anterior trabecular plate m, maxilla 

<ipm, ascending process of premaxilla nip, medial nasal process 
(){>, bony plate connecting preinaxilla pm, premaxilla 
and maxilla sn, solum nasi 

ri, crista trabeculae t, trabecula 

cr\ etlmioid column ic, tectum nasi 
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PLATE 2 

EXPLAXATIOX OF FIGURES 

9 Cross section of head of a unilaterally operated larva showing reduction 
in the height of crista (ct) and in the size of the right telencephalon. X 100. 

10 Cross section 690 microns anterior to figure 9 showing bony plate coiiiicVd- 
ing maxilla and premaxilla, the caudal end of the naso-lacrymal duct, the tectum 
and solum nasi and the ethmoid column. X 100. 

11 Cross section 110 microns anterior to figure 9 showing the left telencephalon 
with its glomeruli and no sign of the right, the distal end of the naso-lacrymal 
duct and on the operated side the much thickened trabecula. X 100. 


ABUREVI.\TIOXS 


up, anterior trabecular plate 
uyua, ascending process of premaxilla 
/>p, bony })lale connecting premaxilla 
and maxilla 
ct, crista trabeculae 
cc, ethmoid column 
in, maxilla 


nl, naso-lacrymal duct 
n}<, nasal sac 
.'<u, solum nasi 
b trabecula 

ic, tectum nasi 

id, telencephalon 
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KXP LA NATION' HK FIGURKS 

12 Crosf? SfM'tioL) of tliL for(:l)i'ain of a iniil.iterally o])Lrato<l larva the 

olfactory bulb showinji; the ■ilonioriili and the abseiUM' of the olfai*tor> bulb on the 
operated side. X 100. ' 

13 C’ross si'cHon nf the forelu-ain of a normal larva at saiin- level as figure 

12 X 100. ' ^ 

11 (’lo.ss seer, ion of the same forebiaiii liial is tlgaied in tig\ire 12. 17 microns 
eandallv sliowing (In' first signs oi the right teleiH‘(d])lialon. X 160. 
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I. Introduction ,')<) 

II. Material and iiKdluius tU) 

III. The cytoloj^ical phenoiiK'iia of the ri'or^aiiization [)ro(‘('ss in INinunae- 
cinin caiidatutn 

A. l)esceiul!n|i; j)liasc .. fi2 

B. Climax htl 

C. .AsciMidinji; phase 72 

I\ . Comparison of tin' cytolu^iral ])henoniciia of (he r(‘orj 2 ;a!iizat ion pro<“* 

e.ss n Paramaeciurn caudatuin and Pai'amaceinin aiir(‘lia 7fi 

V. Discu.'^sions and coneliisions 7S 

Vf. lateralure cited s;-; 

VII. Explanation of platc.s S4 


I. ix i'KonrcTiox 

Tti pi’(‘vious papers' there lia\'e lieen presented tlu‘ ni(>rph()Iop;i- 
cal aiul ])livsi{)l()^’i(*al details of a lunv reoriiianization jiroeess in 
the life of Paraniaeciuio aiirelia, and the statement that Hk' 
phenomenon occurs also in Paramaeciuin caudatiim. The 
present paper is a study of tliis reorganization jtrocess, which we 
term enthmiixis. in the latter species of Paramaeciurn. We 

‘Woodruff and Krdnuuiti (’14, I); Coiiiph'tc periodic mndcar rcorf^anization 
withoujt, coll fusion in a pedigreed i-ac(^ of Paramaefinm. Proc. Sociedy for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, vol ii, Pel). 18. (Proliininary jnipcr.) 

Erdmann and Woodruff (’14, II): Voll.starulige periodische Krnoueruiig dcs 
Kernapparatos ohne Zellver.schmelziitjg hei reiniinigen Itaramaocien. Biol. 
Centr. lid, 34. (Preliminary jxipcr). 

tVoodrufT and Erdmann (’14, III): A normal «poriodic reorganization process 
without cell fusion in Paramaeciurn, .lonrnal of Exper. Zoology, vol. 17, no. 4, 
Xov. (Complete paper.) 
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shall in this paper confine ourselves chiefly to a description of the 
facts observed and to a very brief discussion of the theoretical 
bearings, leaving for consideration at another time, when the 
details of this reorganization process in other species of Protozoa 
have been discovered, the more or less academic discussion as 
to the exact classification of this process among phenomena of 
Entwicklungserregung. However, we may state at once, in 
view of the somewhat premature criticism by R. Hertwig of 
our work as presented by us in an avowedly preliminary paper 
(’14, II), that we are convinced, after such a careful consideration 
as any paper by Hertwig demands, that not a single objection 
which he raises is well founded. Wc are also convinced that the 
theoretical interpretations which Calkins (’15) advances in 
regard to our results are not warranted by the facts so far at 
hand. We take, then, in their entirety the facts and discussion 
as presented in our complete paper (’14, ITT) as the starting 
point for our present communication. 

Tl, MAI^KIMAT. AND METHODS 

The material used in the present study has been derived from 
pedigreed races of Paramaecium caudatum which have been 
bred in exactly the same way as described in our work on Para- 
maecium aurelia, and the reader is again referred to that paper 
for details (’14, ITT, p. 432). 

From our study of several races of Paramaecium caudatum 
it seems clear that this species is less well adapted than Para- 
maecium aurelia to withstand the conditions necessary for 
])edigreed culture work. Whereas all the races of Paramaecium 
aurelia which we have studied have survived indefinitely under 
the daily isolation slide method of pedigreed culture manipu- 
lation, most of the Paramaecium caudatum races have sooner 
or later refused to divide under these conditions. As \\uli be 
discussed in detail later, the races on the slides can undergo the 
reorganization, perhaps two or three times and then at the next 
onset of the phenomenon, about flO generations later, are unable 
to carry it to proper completion and die. If, however, the 
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animals are placed in tiny tubes of culture medium, instead of 
on slides, so that the volume of culture medium is soinewluit 
greater, but not large enough to render it impossible to control 
them daily and so detect conjugation if it occurs, then the ani- 
mals apparently can live indefinitely. This result is, in general, 
in accord with the earlier observations of Woodruff (Tic, p. t)4) 
though at that time he used somewhat larger volumes of medium 
to save the Paramaecium caudatum and so was not able to 
positively prove that conjugation did not occur. 

It has seemed best to consider this point in justification of 
our resorting to material from tiny tube cultures for certain 
stages of the reorganization jirocess. Hut wc would einphasiz(‘ 
that many of the stages of this process in Paramaecium caudatum, 
all of the stages of the process in Paramaecium aurelia, have 
been secured fi‘om daily isolated pedigreed animals so that it 
is absolutely positive that the phenomenon inrder discussion 
occurs in caudatum as in aurelia at clearly defined periods. To 
repeat — we have shown, by the isolation slide method, the physio- 
logical characteristics of the reorganization process in the re- 
current rhythms of the division rate, and the accompanying 
eytological changes of this process to the climax at the low points 
of the rhythms. The completion of the process in isolated slide 
animals is evident from the completion of the rhythms in many 
cases. But owing to the longer rhythmic periods in Paramaecium 
caudatum as compared with Paramaecium aurelia, and owing 
to the lesser viability of the former species and the smaller 
number of generations o\^er which its reorganization process 
extends, we did not secure all of the later eytological changes 
from isolated slide animals but resorted to carefully controlled 
Tube’ animals as already described. We will grant that the 
original discovery of the reorganization process in Paramaecium 
caudatum would have been more dilficult than it was in Para- 
maecium aurelia because of the longer rhythmic period in the 
former species and its less marked viability under the arti- 
ficial slide pedigreed method during the crucial stages of the 
phenomenon. 
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TTI. THE CYTOLOGICAL PHENOMENA OF THE HEORGANTZATTON 
PROCESS IN PARAMAECIUM C’AODATTJM 

The complete reorjijanization process without cell fusion which 
occurs in Paramaecium caudatum, as in Paramaecium aurelia, 
synchronously with the rhythms, presents essentially the same 
fundamental cytological features as those we have described in 
the latter species (T4, III, pp. 436-473). 

We shall, therefore, present merely a general summary of the 
phenomenon in Paramaecium caudatum and point out the 
differences which could be traced in the morphological features. 
In accordance with our previous investigation we term the three 


Rhythm Ryhthm 



PrnceHH 

Text fig. 1 Diugrain illustrating the relation of the reorganization process 
to rhythms. (WoodnifP and Erdmann, ’ll, III.) 

phases into which the reorganization process (endomixis) natu- 
rally resolves itself as descending phase, climax and ascending 
phase (text figure 1). 

A. The descending phase. The micronucleus of a typical 
Paramaecium caudatum which is not undergoing the reorgani- 
zation process or normal vegetative division is situated in a slight 
depression of the macronucleus. Text-figure 2 (p. 63) shows 
an animal shortly after a typical vegetative division in which 
the micronucleus has not yet reached its accustomed posi- 
tion. The structure of the resting micronucleus between two 
vegetative cell divisions is shown in figure 1, p. 85. The posi- 
tion of the micro nucleus in figure 2 has not changed but its 
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morphological structure is characteristic of beginning roorgani- 
zation. As this phenomenon approaches tlie microiuicleus fails 
to take up its accustomed place, and remains free in llie cy- 
toplasm, while the chromatin of the micronucleus seems to 
assume the form of short bands. Figures 3 and 4 show two 
animals in the 203d generation from diherent sub-lines of Cul- 
ture \ just when the process of reorganization begins the 
hnanation of l)ands of chromatin, and the wandering of the 



’l>xt Hg. 2 Culture Z, Line I, 38th generation, October ]' 2 , 1014 

micronucleus in the cytoplasm, indicating the definitive onset 
of the process. This wandering of the micronucleus has been 
described by us in the reorganization of Paramaccium aurclia 
(M4, 111, figs. 3, 4, 5). 

Projections of the macronucleus which extrude at a very early 
stage of the process of reorganization in Paramaecium aurclia 
have not been seen in our races of Paramaccium caudatum. 
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Here the macronuclear surface loses its smooth appearance while 
clefts and wrinkles appear in the stained preparations thus 
indicating that in the living cell the distribution of the chromatin 
is not homogeneous in the macronucleus (figs. 4 and 7). 

The micronucleus begins to swell shortly after emergence from 
its depression in the macromicleus. Figure 5, shows the chro- 
matin arranged at the equator of the micronucleus in a band of 
granules while one pole is nearly devoid of chromatin. (Compare 
Calkins and Cull ’07, fig. 1). The swelling continues until 
the so-called sickle stage appears. Figure 8 shows a more elong- 
ated micronucleus than the one shown in figure 5. The for- 
mation of the ‘sickle’ is completed in an animal from the 202 d 
generation, (’ulture Y, Line III g (fig. 7). The paucity of the 
chromatin in the portion of the micronucleus which protrudes 
from under the macronucleus is remarkable; no distinct granules 
or threads being recognizable as the chromatin is apparently 
homogeneously distributed throughout the dividing micronucleus 
at this stage. The formation of chromatin bodies has begun 
in the inacronucleus. Maupas, Hertwig and Hamburger de- 
scribed, in the different species of Paramaecium which they 
investigated, the occurrence of the ‘sickle’ stage before the onset 
of the reduction divisions preceding conjugation. The ‘sickle’ 
stage changes in conjugation into the first reduction spindle as 
described in detail by Calkins and Cull, ’07, p. 383, in Paramae- 
cium caudatum. In the reorganization process of Paramaecium 
caudatum we secured an animal from the 184th generation with 
the very characteristic dumb-bell form of the micronuclear divi- 
sion spindle (fig. 6 ). The ‘dumb-belP micronuclear division 
stage in the reorganization process resembles closely the stage 
which Calkins and Cull (^07, fig. 15) interpret as the telo- 
phase of the second maturation division in conjugation. In the 
reorganization process of Paramaecium caudatum there 4 s a 
slight difference in size of the arising micronuclei as is indicated 
in the cell shown in figure 6 . The amount of chromatin at the 
two ends is apparently different. It is possible that the arising 
micro nucleus which is nearly devoid of chromatin is the one whose 
products after the next division are doomed to degeneration. 
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Calkins and Cull do not des(*ribe a ‘dumb-bell ’ formation in the 
first reduction division in coniugation, but we must interpret our 
figure as the first ^reduction’ division of the reorganization proc- 
ess because no trace of other micronuclei are in the cell. An 
animal in the second 'reduction^ division is shown in figure 10. 
Two micronuclei are dividing. In one the equatorial baud of 
chromatin is intact while in the other it is divided. The macro- 
nucleus, f ragmen tated into two parts, is rapidly losing its chro- 
matin. 

The breaking up of the macrouucleus begins relatively late in 
Faramaecium caudatum and generally does not extend through 
several generations as we found to occur in the descending phase 
of the process in Paraniaecium aurelia (Compare ’14, III, pi. 1). 
The expulsion of chromatin bodies (figs. 14, 15 and 10) or the 
breaking of the macronuclcus into two or more pieces (figs. 0, 
10 and 11) seem to be a rapid process in the life of the caudatum 
cell. Culture Z, 91st generation (fig. 13) does not show the 
slightest trace of chromatin bodies, but in the 93d generation 
(fig. 14) there are many of them in the cytoplasm. These chro- 
matin bodies, however, do not have the definite condensed ap- 
pearance so characteristic of those in Paramaecium aurelia, hut 
are relatively pale and indistinct and seem to suddenly appoiir 
in nearly maximum numbers. This possibly may be account oil 
for by the fact already mentioned that in Paramaecium caudatum 
finely divided chromatin material, in certain cases at least, streams 
from the macronucleus into the cytoplasm. This leaves a pau- 
city of chromatin for the chromatin bodies and may change the 
tension within the macromiclear membrane so that the chromatin 
bodies are formed rapidly and thus appear suddenly. Figure 
13 gives a good idea of this phenomenon, as does also figure 6 
in which the macronuclcus is partly devoid of chromatin while 
no ^hromatin bodies are visible. 

This breaking up of the macronucleus into large pieces was 
observed in animals from small tube cultures (fig. 10) as well as 
in isolated animals (figs. 9 and 11) as already described. These 
animals cannot be dividing specimens because in normal vege- 
tative divisions the macronucleus is greatly elongated and breaks 
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only at one point when the cytoplasm itself has nearly completed 
division ('14, III, fig. 7). 

To summarize: The loss of chromatin occurs either by the 
extrusion of chromatin bodies (Paramaecium caudatum and 
Paramaecium aurelia) ; by extrusion of small granules from the 
macronucleus (Paramaecium caudatum) ; by breaking up of the 
old macronucleus into two or more large pieces (Paramaecium 
caudatum; Paramaecium aurelia, Hertwig ’89, p. 74). The 
result -the total destruction of the individuality of the macro- 
nucleus- is the same in each case. 

Extruded chromatin bodies were figured by Calkins ’04 (fig. 
10) in Paramaecium caudatum and these we have compared with 
certain stages of Paramaecium aurelia at the beginning of the 
ascending phase of the process of reorganization (T4, III, p. 484, 
text figs. 20 from t)ur own preparations, and 19, copied froili 
Calkins), (’alkins does not mention how the nuclear fragmen- 
tation has been effected but this probably has occurred in the 
same way as we have described in our cultures of Paramaecium 
aurelia (Woodruff’s main culture I, and Erdmann’s culture B) 
and in some anin^als from our culture Y of Paramaecium cauda- 
tum (M4, III, fig. 34), because the morphological features are 
identical. Those cultures of Paramaecium caudatum, in which 
the macronucleus breaks into large pieces, present in the further 
stages of macronuclear degeneration a different cytological 
appearance as is shown in an animal from about the 82d gene- 
ration, culture Y (fig. 8). Here the chromatin is distributed 
in the cell without first being condensed into spherical chromatin 
bodies. The macronuclear membrane is torn and its contents 
are intermingling with the cytoplasm. This general type of 
fragmentation of the macronucleus has been described with 
different interpretations by several authors, for example, Kasan- 
zeff ’01, working under B. Ilertwig; Popoff ’07, figure 18, plate 4; 
Popoff ’09, figure 26, plate 2 ; Calkins ’04, figure 8, plate 1 and figure 
11, right animal, plate 2; and Ilertwig ’14, p. 568. All these 
authors considered these changes as depression phenomena which, 
according to Popoff, have close resemblance to phenomena 
characteristic of the onset of conjugation. 
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Now Hcrtwig '14, reviewing Liiid eoinnientiug on our prelimi- 
nary paper (’14,1!) on the reorganization process of Parainaeeiinn 
aiirelia, in the light of his theoretical beliefs in regard to depres- 
sion in Protozoa, shows in his text figure 3, animals 4 and 5 
(copied as text fig. 3 in this paper) the breaking u]> of the in aero- 
nucleus together with tlie formation of two micronuclei. These 
stages correspond somcwliat to our stages (figs. S, t), 10 and 11) 
at the end of the descending jdiasc of the reorganization ])rocess 
when the first or second ‘I'eductioiP division lias occurred. Ihit 
it is clear that Hertwig lias confused two different series of 
phenomena: animals with hypertrojihied maeroniieleiis and not 
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clearly discernible ehanges in tln^ micronucleus, with thos(' of 
the reorganizatiou process wliich we have descrihed asendomixis 
(cf. text fig. 3, copied from Hertwig) , We have never found in the 
thousands of isolated animals studied that the tnaerouiicleiis 
wa.s enlarged by any means to such a degree as Hcj'twig figures 
in hiiftext figure 3, animals f, 2, 3, from which we liave copied 
the second animal as our text figure 4. 

The crucial stage, i.e., the total reorganization of the nuclear 
apparatus with the formation of the macronuclear anlagen, 
could not have boon determined as a phase of the reorganization 
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process either by Hertwig, Kasanzeff or Popoff in their fuass 
cultures. However, Hertwig’ s suggestion that ‘'Woodruff und 
Erdmann konnten somit die Stadien als Beweise fiir eine vor- 
ausgegangene Parthenogenese in Aiispruchnehmen” is a partially 
right prediction, provided one substitutes for ‘parthenogenesis/ 
reorganization process endomixis! Since Kasanzeff did not 
find stages of the ascending phase, that is the formation of the 
macronuclear anlagen, in Paramaecium caudatum mass cultures, 
Hertwig still believes that the described phenomena are depres- 
sion conditions and not stages of the reorganization process, 
though he himself described in Paramaecium aurelia isolated 
stages of a process which he called ‘parthenogenesis.’- 

We wish to emphasize that in a mass culture it is impossible 
to know the ancestry of the individual cell. It is clear tKat 
from a mass culture so-called depression stages may be either 
animals which are about to begin the reorganization process, or 
animals which have just undergone conjugation, or abnormal ani- 
mals due to some exigencies of the environment. From material of 
this sort, in view of the fact that the reorganization was not 
known previous to our work, there has been drawn into the litera- 
ture on infusorian life histories the long series of atypical 
animals as evidence of depression. However, by pedigreed 
culture methods we have resolved this heterogeneous material 
into its component parts and have shown for both Paramaecium 
aurelia and Paramaecium caudatum that mamj of the so-called 
depression phases are normal stages in a complex reorganization 
phenomenon. 

B. Climax, (’ulture Y of Paramaecium caudatum we had 
under observation from February 18, 1914, to June 9, 1914, and 

- We have not called the reorganization process 'parthenogenesis' and have 
not introduced even our new term 'endomixis' in our preliminary papers (’14, I 
and '14, IT) because we wished to wait until our complete data was presented 
(’14, III) so that they could be discussed in their entirety. However, in our brief 
paper (’14, II) an error is present on page 495, owing to the fact that the printer 
misunderstood our directions and that we were unable to revise the proof on ac- 
count of the war. The sentence “Dicse Parthenogenese hier ist ein Sexiialakt.” 
is a remnant of a paragraph which appeared in the manuscript but was entirely 
deleted in the proof, but the printer in some way left this one isolated sentence 
for the complete paragraph! 
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during this time the culture attained the 2()7th generation. 
The process of reorganization occurred at about the ISth, 13t)th 
and 203d generation (table 1). Line III which had successfully 
undergone the process at the 13l)th generation lived to the 192d 
generation, just at the onset of the next reorganization period. 
That the phenomenon was imniiiient is evident also from Sub- 
line III fa, in which it appeared at the 202d generation. From 

TA13LE I 


SkoiOilig the (icciin'cticc of the ri'or(jiiniznli<tn proccas in ('uUutr V 


i'KKIOUS = 

l-!)0 

i;kn. 

90-180 

180-270 

».E\. 


I. 1-59 




Died 

[1. 1-107 

18 



Died 

III. 1-192 


136 

191 

Died 

HI a." 120-130 


139 


Ivillefl in drsi-cnding pIi:iKf‘ 

Ill b. 143 163 




Died 

Ill c. 161-163 




Killed 

Ill (1. 161-165 




Killed 

Ill 0. 165-169 




Died 

Ill f. 167-184 


137 


Killed 

Ill fa. 169-203 


1 

202 

: Killed in (b'seendilig jdiase 

Ill fb. 169-206 



203 

Died 

Ill g. 192-207 



204 

Died 

IV. 1-89 

26 



Kille<] 

IV a. 85-115 




Killed 

IV aa. 93-143 


139 


Killed in useeuditig phase 

IV ab. 108-114 




Died 

IV ac. 120-137 


137 


Kilh'd in descending jthase 


Designated Line 2 in our 1914 (HI) papcM-. 


a close analysis of the division rate, and of the longevity of the 
component lines of Culture Y (table 2) it is apparent that of 4 
lines and 13 sublincs, 13 did not undergo a division for at least 
tweniy-four hours, and in some cases for forty-eight hours, be- 
fore their death. Death occurred in these lines either 'naturally' 
or as a result of the animals being killed for study since they were 
dividing slowly. Two lines or sublines died naturally without 
a lowering of the division rate, ten were purposely killed and 
four died after a lowering of the division rate. Sub-line III a, 
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'J'ARLK 2 


Culture K 


MNK 

C.EN'ERATION'si 

DIVISrON’S 

i’ATE 

1 

59 

None in 48 hours 

Died 

[I 

107 

Two in 24 hours 

Died 

in 

192 

None in 24 hours 

Died 

Ilia 

139 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

nil) 

IGl 

One in 24 hours 

Died 

Hie 

103 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

lira 

1G5 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

nio 

109 

1Xvo in 24 hours 

Died 

in f 

ISl 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

in fa 

202 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

HI fl> 1 

306 

None in 24 hours 

Died 



207 

None in 24 hours 

Died 

[V ■ 

S9 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

I\'a 

115 

None ill 24 hours 

Killed 

IV aa 

U3 

One in 24 hours 

Killed 

IV ah 

lU 

None in 24 hours 

Killed 

[Vac 

137 

None in 21 hours 

Killed 


Hi fa and IV ac, were killed in the descending phase of the 
jirocess. Sub-line IV aa was killed after the climax. 

Thus although cytologic al indications of the reorganization 
process were not observed in certain of the lines and sublines of 
Culture Y at the time of extinction^ nevertheless this extinction 
was synchronous with the process as actually observed in other 
lines and sublines from the 136th to 143d generations, 184th to 
191st and 202d to 200th generations. These periods clearly are 
critical ones in the life of this culture (table 2). 

However our culture of Paramaecium aurclia was able to 
undergo the reorganization process frequently and with apparent 
facility under daily isolation methods, and therefore the number 
of lines which were eliminated by death during the phenomenon 
was relatively small (cf. H4, ITT, table 1, p. 462), 

From all our work the conclusion evidently follows that before 
cytological signs of reorganization are discernible in the coll the 
physiological conditions for its onset are in evidence. 

Culture Z was bred from September 20, 1914, and Culture M 
from January 7, 1915, to the end of our study. Culture Z under- 
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went reorganization successfully in the 11th, 91st, 184th, 282d 
and 398th generations, and Culture M at the 89th generation, 
that is at intervals of about 90 generations, thus confirming our 
observation on Culture Y that the reorganization process occurs 
in Paramaecium caudatum at intervals of from 80 to 100 
generations. 

The difficulty of securing stages of the climax and of the as- 
cending phase compelled us, as previously stated, to amplify our 
material of isolated pedigreed animals with small tube cultures 
seeded from our pedigreed cultures, just before reorganization 
was due to take place on the basis of our computation of the 


TABLE 3 


Showing the occiirre,nce of the reorganiztit.iun pnniefif; in Cidhirc Z 


l’KHUlDS = 

i-yo 

tiEN. 

1)9—180 

lKO-270 

r. 

1-378 

11 

90 

ISS 

la. 

93-165 




Ib. 

111-187 



184 

Ic. 

142 201 



1S7 

1 ca 

171-260 




Id. 

192-201 




le. 

27.5-454 




If. 

394-155 




TT. 

1-92 

91 




270-3(i0 


3fl0— i HKMMtKs 


JS2 


39S 


Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Killed 

Died 

Killed 

Discun’d 

Discon’d 

Killed 


number of generations since its last occurrence and by the divi- 
sion rate. The most critical stage for the vitality of the race is 
when the individuality of the maeronucleus is lost and the chro- 
matin bodies are undergoing degeneration. The results of 
Calkins^ extended experience with Paramaecium caudatum all 
indicate that the culture of Paramaecium caudatum in isolated 
lines? on depression slides is sooner or later fatal. A\oodrulf s 
comparison, (Tic, p. 60,) of pedigreed lines of Paramaeciuiu 
caudatum with those of his main culture of Paramaecium aiirclia 
showed clearly that it was impossible to breed indefinitely 
Paramaecium caudatum by the daily isolation method which 
was so highly favorable for Paramaecium aurelia. 
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The following tube cultures therefore were started from the 
respective isolated slide cultures as indicated above: 


fTiibe culture a March 26, 1914 

j Tube culture b April 1,1914 

-j Tube culture c April 3,1914 

j Tube culture d April 20, 1914 

[Tube culture c April 22, 1914 

(’ulturc {Tube culture a March 12, 1915 

Z iTiibe culture b March 13, 1915 


( ontiuuing the discussion of the cytological changes of the 
reorganization process, fig. 18 shows an animal in the climax, 
from C'ulture Y about the 137th generation, without a complete 
macroiiucleus and with degenerating chromatin bodies as is 
indicated by their elongated form. This shape of the degenerat- 
ing bodies we have frequently mentioned in our description of the 
climax and ascending phase of Paramaecium aurelia (T4, III, 
pi. 2). The definitive micronucleus (fig. 18), which by three 
subsequent divisions will form eight inicronuclei from which the 
new nuclear apparatus will be formed, is characterized by its 
lucid appearance and is lying above the main remnant of the 
inacromicleus. This cell has a perfectly healthy appearance and 
should be contrasted with the animal shown in figure 17, which 
is an animal from lane ITT g, 202 d generation, which several 
generations later died in the process of reorganization. 

i^aramaecium caudatum cells with one micronucleus and no 
macronucleus have been observed by Calkins, Kasanzeff and 
Hertwig. Calkins ’04, fig. 14, pi. 2, illustrates such an animal. 
Abnormal animals of this character must not he confused with 
animals undergoing the reorganization process. The cell with- 
out a complete macroiiucleus (fig. 18), which we figure, is an en- 
tirely normal animal. Its sister cells carried on the race for 
nearly 70 generations more, some of them showing the cnicial 
formation of inaeronuclear aiiiagen as will he described in detail 
in the next section. 

C, Ascending phase. Before the onset of the ascending phase 
the same general cytological changes are to he observed as those 
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we have described for Paramaecium aurelia, i.e., animals with 
only one micronucleus and a completely destroyed macro- 
nucleus, the remnants of which are scattered in the cell. This 
one micronucleus, as in Paramaecium aurelia, is the carrier of 
the life of the race through the new rhythm. 

Maupas and Calkins in the conjugation of Paramaecium can- 
datum figure eight micronuclei, the products of the syncaryon, 
which are formed immediately after the separation of the con- 
jugants. This we have verified in conjugation (fig. 25). In the 
reorganization process we have discovered animals at a slightly 
later stage with four micronuclei and four macronuclear anlagen, 
the latter representing four transformed micronuclei. The 
micronucleus which persists and carries the life of the race there- 
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Text fig. 5 

fore must have undergone three divisions producing the foui 
micronuclei and four macronuclear anlagen in the stage undei 
discussion. The micronuclei (fig. 19) are characterized by 
their granular structure and somewhat glistening appearance. 
In the preparations the few granules appear pure blue without 
any reddish tinge. These micronuclei resemble, as far as one 
may judge from figures, one of the four micronuclei which Klitzke 
(T4, text fig. C, copied in the present paper as text fig. 5) 
shows in the conjugation of Paramaecium caudatum. This 
micronucleus (Klitzke’s ‘Micronucleusanlage,’ d.k. 3) he believes 
undergoes degeneration together with two other micronuclei 
(d.k. 1, d.k. 2). The marked differences he points out are not 
observable in our specimen in the reorganization process, but 
this may be due to the fact that the animal has not yet reached 
this point. Or it may be that no micronuclear degeneration 
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occurs, as is the case in the description of this phase in the 
conjugation of Paramaecium caudatum as worked out by Cal- 
kins and Cull (’07, p. 396). We summarized in our former paper 
(d4, III, pp. 453, 454) the various opinions in regard to the for- 
mation of the macronuclear anlagen in Paramaecium, and showed 
that the problem is not settled since Maupas and Klitzke believe 
that four micronuclei and four macronuclear anlagen arise, three 
of the micronuclei undergoing degeneration. Maupas states 
definitely that four typical micronuclei are transformed into 
macronuclear anlagen. In the animal in the process of re- 
organization under discussion (fig. 19) this transformation of 
micronuclei into macronuclear anlagen has been completed. 
The anlagen arc quite homogeneous, with the exception of a few 
granules frequently dispersed in a circle. In preparations 
stained with Delafield the anlagen show a diagnostic reddish 
tinge which cannot be expressed without colored plates, (Com- 
pare our present plates with those reproduced in colors in our 
paper on Paramaecium aurelia). The chromatin bodies are 
scattered throughout the cell in various stages of disintegration. 

The next two figures f20 and 21) show only two micronuclei 
and four macronuclear anlagen in each animal. This stage 
may be interpreted as an animal in which two micronuclei have 
degenerated, or as an animal after the degeneration of three 
micronuclei and after the first somatic micronuclear division. 
In om- work we found it necessary to study the cytology of conju- 
gation of our pedigreed races of IMramaecium caudatum with 
particular reference to the fate of the four micronuclei which do 
not foim maci onuclear anlagen. In our races it appears clear 
that all four of the micronuclei do not persist and become dis- 
tributed by the following two cell divisions as the definitive 
micronuclei of the four completely reconstructed Paramaecium 
cells. Figure 26 shows an exconjugant with clearly four m^tcro- 
nuclear anlagen and four micronuclei. Figure 27 gives a pedi- 
greed animal, after the first cell division subsequent to conju- 
gation, in which only one micronculeus is present. Figure 28 
shows a pedigreed animal, after the second cell division subse- 
quent to conjugation, with a macronucleus and microniicleus. 
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This is in harmony witli tlie stages in the reorganization process 
in our races having four anlagoii and two micronuclei (figs. 20 
and 21 ) which follow without a cell division the stage with four 
macronuclear anlagen and four micronuclei (fig. 19). 

The reconstruction in the reorganization process of the typical 
vegetative Paramaecium cell is now effected by twm cells divisions. 
Figure 22 shows an animal which has undergone both of these 
divisions. The cell has a single well developed anlage which 
has attained more typical macronuclear characteristics. The 
chromatin bodies are rapidly degenerating. The reorganized 
cell at the very beginning of the new rhythmical period is shown 
in figure 23. 

A critical survey of the ascending phase shows that even in 
ouv small tube cultures, which might be compared with Kasan- 
zeff’s culture methods (except that he starved his animals while 
we attempted to supply ideal conditions), relatively few Para 
maecium caudatuin were able to accomplish the reorganization 
process. This is in agreement with PopofPs results because h(' 
found, according to our interpretation, only the early stages 
of the reorganization process. Calkins, though studying care- 
fully his pedigreed cells, figures Imt one animal which we would 
interpret as showing the completion of the reorganization proc- 
ess (A 4, TII, text figs. 19 and 20), Hertwig has never observed 
what be considered a reorganization process in Paramaecium 
caudatum (T4, pp. 068, 569). We ourselves, using the same 
methods which pro^^ed successful in Paramaecium aurelia and 
also new ones adapted to the peculiarities of Paramaecium cau- 
datum in culture, could not work out in such detail the uninter- 
rupted sequence of endomictic e\'ents from ])edi greed series of 
cells as in the case of Paramaecium aurelia. Nevertheless we 
have proved that the process of reorganization can be success- 
fully accomplished in certain cases under pedigreed slide con- 
ditions though it is clear that these artificial slide cultures afford 
obstacles which the average caudatum cell finds it difficult to 
overcome when in the critical climax of the reorganization proc- 
ess or of conjugation. We believe the data presented establish 
beyond doubt that the reorganization process is a normal periodic 
event in the life history of Paramaecium caudatum. 


thb jotjunai. op expsbimental zooloqv, vtu.. 20, no. 2 
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rv. COMPARtSON OF THE CYTOLOGICAI; PHENOMENA OF THE 
REORGANIZATION PROCESH IN PAR.MHAECIUM CAUDATUM 
AND PARAMAECIUiM AURELIA 

This short outline of the cytological changes of the reorgani- 
zation process in Parainaecinm caudatum makes it clear, we 
believe, that there is no fundamental difference between the 
morphological features of this process in Paraniaecium caudatum 
and Paraniaecium aurelia, further than that incidental to the 
fact that the former species has one micronucleus and the latter 
two micronuclei in its typical vegetative stages.^ The destruction 
of the old macronucleus and the formation of a new macronuclear 
apparatus of rnicronu clear origin is effected in both species. 

However, there are some interesting minor variations which 
it may be well to contrast. The ‘reduction’ division in the .re- 
organization process of Paramaeciiim caudatum with its 'dumb- 
bell’ formation resembles more closely the phenomenon in the 
conjugation of this species than do the features of the 'reduction’ 
microniiclear phenomena in the reorganization process of Para- 
maecium aurelia resembles those of conjugation in that species. 
We were unable to discover the same features in the 'reduction’ 
division in Paramaecium aurelia during the reorganization proc- 
ess that were described by Hertwig for the comparable stages in 
conjugation. Hertwig (’14) figures a stage (text fig. 2, animal 8) 
which he interprets, together with the condition in the two pre- 
vious animals (animals 1 and 2), “ Depressionserscheinungen 

von Paramaecium aurelia.’' We would interpret Hertwig’s 
animal 3, on the basis of the animals figured in our eurlier paper 
(fig. 12, pi. 1 , etc.) as a cell in a stage of the reorganization proc- 
ess after the formation of four 'reduction’ micronuclei two of 
which are already preparing for the second 'reduction’ division. 
Animals with this morphological structure will actually complete 
the reorganization process, as we have proved (’14, TIT), and 
therefore such animals as figured by Hertwig cannot be inter- 
preted as depression stages. Tims Hertwig indirectly and we 

* For a discussion of the specific characters of Paramaecium aurelia and Para- 
maecium caudatum and the literature on the subject, cf. WoodrulT, .lonrnal of 
Morphology, vol. 22, p. 223, 1911. 
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directly prove that the ^reduction’ microiiuclei in Paramaeciuin 
aurelia in the reorganization process have somewhat different 
morphological characteristics from those of the same species in 
conjugation. 

The destruction of the macronucleus before the formation of 
macronuclear anlagen in Paramaeciuin aurelia occurs, according 
to our observations, only by the extrusion of chromatin bodies 
from the macronucleus. But in Paramaeciuin caudatum there 
are clearly two methods of macronuclear dissolution in the de- 
scending phase of the reorganization process. One of these 
involves the breaking up of the macronucleus into one or more 
large pieces which finally degenerate in the cell (figs. 8, 9 and 10) ; 
the other invoU^es the extrusion of chromatin bodies from the 
moi’e or less intact macronuclear membrane (figs. 14, 15 and 16). 
This would seem to indicate that there may be also two distinct 
methods of accomplishing the ascending phase of the reorganiza- 
tion process in Paramaecium caudatum. One closely resembles 
the process in Paramaecium aurelia, being characterized by 
the presence of chromatin bodies, the absence of the old macro- 
nucleus in a cell with one micro nucleus, this single micronucleus 
being the one which is to form the new nuclear apparatus. The 
other method is characterized by the breaking of the rnacronu- 
clcus into relatively large pieces and the streaming of chromatin 
out into the cytoplasm (figs. 10 and 13). Thus when the macro- 
nuclear destruction takes this form, there are few, if any, chro- 
matin bodies to be fo\ind in the ascending phase. It may be 
mentioned incidentally that we have some data which suggest 
that under certain conditions mcreh^ a partial reorganization, 
not involving the formation of macronuclear anlagen, may lead, 
at least temporarily, to the continuance of the life of the line. 

Our material did not allow us to prove whether the third so- 
called reduction di\ isioii occurs or not, but we lean to the view, 
on the basis of our detailed study of this point in Paramaecium 
aurelia (’14, III, i)p. 446-450 and p. 495) that this division actu- 
ally is absent in the reorganization process in Paramaecium cauda- 
tum as in Paramaecium aurelia. Further, we have no indication 
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of a cell division in the climax, and this point must be definitely 
settled for Parainaecium cau datum by further investigation. 

Thus, although we have presented sufficient data to establish 
the occurrence of the reorganization process— -endomixis— in 
Parainaecium can datum, we have found no new fundamental 
facts to modify our brief theoretical suggestions as given in our 
earlier study of Paramaecium aurelia. We believe the sug- 
gestions- as there stated— must stand or fall on the basis of 
further study of endomictic phenomena in other Protista. 

V. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

We proved in our previous paper that a periodic reorgani- 
zation process, to which we gave the name endomixis, occurred 
periodically throughout the seven years of the life of the main 
culture of Paramaecium aurelia. We showed in subcultures, 
from this main culture, in which conjugation was allowed to 
occur that lines derived from exconjiigants underwent endomixis 
at the regular intervals. We thus proved that endomixis and 
conjugation are phenomena common to the same race of Para- 
maeeium aurelia. 

We showed further that endomixis occurred in a lacc of Para- 
maeciuin aurelia (culture M of our former paper) isolated in 
Germany. On the basis of this we stated (’ll, II, p. 494, and 
T4, ni,p. 474) : ‘‘Ttierefore, the data justify the conclusion that 
this reorganization process is a normal phenomenon and proba- 
bly occurs in all races of the species Paramaecium aurelia.” 

But since Hertwig intimates that endomixis is probably a 
peculiarity of Woodruff’s main culture, we may cite further 
evidence to substantiate our former conclusion. We have had 
occasion, for certain experiments, to secure other races of Para- 
maecium aurelia. One of these was obtained from material 
sent to us by Prof. R. A. Budington of Oberlin, Ohio, and the 
other from material sent by Dr. Florence Peebles from Bryn Alawr, 
Pennsylvania. These two races, taken at random from material 
collected at widely separated localities, immediately showed 
endomixis at periods similar to those of the races o heady studied. 
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Thus endoinixis has now been demonstrated in each of the four 
races which we have studied. 

Further, the idea of Hertwig that eiidomixis occurs only after 
long cultivation of a race of Paramaecium was shown not to be 
true in Woodruff’s main culture. We stated (T4, II, p. 492) 
that animals preserved during the first year of its cultivation 
showed stages of the process, and further we stated that the race 
from Berlin showed stages of endomixis very early in its history 
(’14, II, p. 493). Now, with this point in mind, we have found 
endomixis in each of the new aurelia races within the first thirty 
days of their life in culture. 

Therefore, we have proved that endomixis is a phenomenon 
common to all four races of Paramaecium aurelia which we have 
studied and thus it is highly probable that it occurs in all races 
of this species. Further, we have proved that endomixis is not 
a phenomenon which is gradually acquired after long pedigreed 
culture but is completely developed in animals at the time of 
isolation from wild cultures, and still further we have proved 
that endomixis is a potentiality of lines which have the power 
of conjugation (T4, III, p. 473). 

Having, we believe, disposed of these questions which have 
been raised in regard to our work on Paramaecium aurelia, we 
are in a position to return to endomixis in Paramaecium can- 
datum. The cytological phenomena of this process have been 
presented in the previous sections, and we believe that we estab- 
lished beyond per ad venture the truth of our statement (T4, III, 
p. 475) that endomixis “occurs at least with essentially similar 
features in Paramaecium caudatum also” and therefore that 
endomixis is a regular normal periodic process in the life of 
Paramaecium caudatum (text fig. 6). 

Early work on Woodruff’s main culture of Paramaecium aurelia 
f’09, ’ll) showed that there are periodic fluctuations (rhythms) 
in the rate of reproduction which are not the results of environ- 
mental variation, but which are due to some periodic internal 
phenomena of unknown character (Woodruff and Baitsell, 11). 
We have shown (’14) that endomixis is the underlying internal 
process whose physiological effect had been observed but whose 
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nature had only been suspected ('14, III, p. 430), and stated 
f’14, III, p. 481) “Therefore, it is evident not only that the 
reorganization process is coincident with the low points between 
two rhythms, but also that there is a causal relation between the 
reorganization process and the rhythms." 

We have now established this same conclusion for Paramaeciuin 
caudatum. In our races of this species, however, the endomictic 
periods appear at intervals of about 50 to 60 days, or from 80 
to 100 generations, instead of from 25 to 30 days, or 40 to 50 
generations as in Paramaeciuin aurelia. But they are funda- 
mentally the same morphologically and physiologically in both 
species. 



Text iig. 6 (iraph of tlie rate of division of Culture Z, Line I, averaged for 
five-day periods. The periods during which the reorganization occurred arc 
indicated by a X. Of. page 71, tabic 3; and also Woodruff and Krdmann, ’14, 
Til, text figun\s 10 and 17. 

Now a critieal examination, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge of endomixis, of the division rate of Chaikins’ pedigreed 
culture of Paramaeciiim caudatum, the study of which led him 
to his well known conception of protoplasmic old age in Protozoa, 
shows clearly that his periods of degeneration can be pcrfectl}' 
interpreted as endomixis ftext fig. 7, copied from Chaikins). 
Woodruff in an early i)apor ('09, p. 300) wrote: 

1 have previously interpreted as rhythms the tri-monthly depres- 
sions in vitality, whioii Calkins and earlier woi’kers on Paramaecium 
have noted, and tire results obtained from my culture of Paramaeciuin 
seem to indicate that the semi-annual cycles of ( alkiiis are also actually 
rhythms, recovery from which was not autonomous under the con- 
ditions of a constant envii'onment. The general occurrence of rhythms 
in the life history of infusoria is established, J believe. Imt to what thev 
are due is still awaifiiiR' discovery. 
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111 other words the present studies on Paramaecium caudatuni 
show that most if not all the depression periods of Calkins are un- 
doubtedly rhythms and the ‘cycle’ is non-existent -it is merely, 
as stated above, a rhythm at which the organisms arc unable to 
recover autonomously by cndomixis owing to the more or less 
artificial culture methods imposed in daily isolation pedigreed 
cultivation (text fig. 7, copied from Calkins, ’04). 

It may be well, in view of the recent comments by Hertwig 
( ’14) and by Calkins (’15) in their discussion of our paper on 
cndomixis, to state the position of the problem of depression and 



Text ftp;. 7 ^‘History of the A Series from start (I-eh. 1, 1901) to Hiiisli (Dee. 
19, 1902) by ten-day periods (three periods to caeh mon(h). 'Che ordinates rep- 
resent the average daily rate of division, ’the heavy dotted lines indieate the 
limits of the several cycles, and the lines of the curve carried to the base indicate 
that the individuals that were not stimulated hy change of diet <lied out. Tin* 
points at which such lines leave the curve indicate the time of the successfully 
changed diet.” (Calkins, ’04, p. 426.) 

I he significMiice of conjugation in Paramaecium in 1907 when 
Woodruff began his work on Paramaecium. 

The consensus of opinion of biologists, chiefly on the basis of 
the work of Maupas, C’alkins and Hertwig, was that infusoria 
are able to reproduce by division for only a limifed number of 
generations, after which protoplasmic old age, depression, and 
physiological death ensue. For this the sole panacea was 
conjugation. But Woodruft found that by supplying piopci 
environmental conditions it was possible to breed a pedigreed 
race of Paramaecium aurelia indefiniteh' (so far. .Vpril 1915, 
more than 5000 generations) without recourse to conjugation. 
Therefore, he concluded, in direct opposition to Maupns, ( alkins 
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and Hertwig, that conjugation is unnecessary for the indefi- 
nite life of Paramaecium under favorable environmental con- 
ditions. 

To Hertwig’s and Calkins’ recent contentions that their con- 
clusion was correct and Woodruff’s was wrong, we would reply, 
that the reorganization process (endoinixis) is not conjugation 
and no one had any other phenomenon than conjugation in- 
volving syncaryon formation~in mind until Woodruff and Erd- 
mann discovered endomixis -in which a syncaryon is not formed. 
To say that endomixis fills essentially the same role in the life 
history of the infusorian as conjugation is to beg the entire 
question. Had Hertwig worked out the stages which he found 
over twenty-five years ago, or realized their general significance, 
and had he related these with rhythms ten years ago when they 
were discovered, the problem would have been cleared up then. 
Tlie aspect of the problem has changed with the discovery of 
endomixis. The question is now not whether conjugation is 
necessary — for Woodruff has shown that it is not — but whether 
endomixis, a new phenomenon which Woodruff and Erdmann 
have shown to exist, is necessary. 

Whatever the answer afforded by future work to this new 
question may be, it is clear that conjugation^ — ^and by this always 
was meant, and always is meant, the formation of a syncaryon— 
is not necessary, since an individual Paramaecium is self-suffi- 
cient to reproduce indefinitely without recourse to conjugation. 
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Vfl. KXPT.AXATTOX OF I'LATE8 

All tli<! Hgm'e.s ropiTseiit isp^ciniciis of Ptiraiiiacciurn caudatum. The animals 
were hx(Ml in Sehaudinri’s .■suhliinal-alouhol and stained withDclafield’s hematoxy- 
lin. Tlic drawings were made from total preparations, with Abbe camera lucida. 
Zeiss hotnogeneons immersion 2 mm. and compensating ocular 12, with drawing 
t)oard level with stage of microscope. Alagnificatioii, about 1500 diameters. 
UediU'tioii in reproduring i)latt's P 2, 3, 4, 5 is on<’ third; plates 0 and 7 is one 
half. 

PLAdT^: 1 

nxPL.-w.-iiTioN OK F[(;rnKs 

1 ('ulture Y, Liiw' IV, 85th generation, A])ril 3. 1014. Xorinal animal in a 
period when endomixis is not in progre.ss. 

2 (’ulture A', Line IV ae, 136th generation. .Vpril 28. 1014. Typical animal 
jn.st at the start of endomixis. 

3 (’ulture W Line ITT fa, 203d generation, Juno 8, 1914. Animal just in a 
very early stage of endomixis. Maeronuelous wrinkled. Mieronuclens has 
shifted from its typical position elo.se to the nracronucleus. 

4 (’ulture V, Line III fb, 203d generation, Juno 8, 1014. .\nimal in a slightly 
more advanced stage than the one sliown in figure 3. 

5 ('ulture V, small tube cult lire, chout 137th gcncratiun. April 22. 1014. 
Start of the first ‘reduetiorr division. 

0 (’ulture Z, Line IV, lS4th generation, Decernlier 24, 1914. Alaeronuclens 
partly devoid of chroma! in. First 'reduction' division nearly (‘ornpleted. 
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7 Culture Y, Line III g, 202d generation, June 7, 1914. Markedly wrinkled 
inucroniicleus and one chromatin body. Part of crescentic stage of micronucleus 
shown protruding from under the macronucleus. 

8 Culture Y, small tube culture, about the 82d generation, April 1, 1914. 
Macronucleus broken into several large pieces. Elongated micronucleus, one 
pole partly devoid of chromatin. 

9 Culture M, Tiinc II, 89th generation, I’ebruary 19, 1915. Completed 
fragmentation of macronucleus into two parts. 

10 Culture Y, small tube culture, about the 137th generation, April 22, 1914. 
Animal with macronucicus breaking into two parts. First ‘reduction’ micro- 
nuclear division completed. 

11 Culture Al, Line I, 90th generation, February 19, 1915. Alacronucleus 
broken into two pieces from which chromatin is streaming and forming chromatin 
l)odies. Two mlcronuclci are present, one of which is drawn. The presence 
of numerous food vacuoles is due to transferrence of this animal to rich hay 
infusion medium previous to killing. 

12 Culture Y, Line IV, 26th generation, March 2, 1914. Two ‘reduction’ 
inicrunuclei arc present. 




PLATK 3 

KXPLWATION' OK FKiKKHS 

13 ('iiltiirp Z. I, PLst ion, X()veinl)(‘i' o, 1911. Illustrating tlie 

fiuMho'.l o! nuK'ronurloai’ dissolution l)y stioauiing out of chroniatiu. Micro- 
iuu-l(‘us slinw.-^ tii<‘ (duiriictorist ic l)aiid formation of early endoini.xis. 

14 ('ulttnc'Z. Liju' I, 93(1 gsmuation. Xov(nnl>er 0. 1914. Maeromielear dis- 
solution by eliininat iou of ehroinutin bodies. Single niieromudeus elose lo 
nia<-ronucdoiis. I'ivc' food vacuoles shown in tlu' ecdl. 
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PLATE 4 

EXPLAXATCOX OF FIGURES 

lo Culture Y, Line IV, ISth generation, Fcbruar\' 26, 1914. Descending 
phase. One raicronudeus and some chromatin bodies visible. 

16 (hilture Y, small tube culture, about 137th generation, April 22, 1914. 
Descending phase. One chromatin body is in the macronuclens. others have 
left it. 
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PLATE 5 

CXPLANATIOX OF FI(5URES 

17 (Xiltiin; y, Line III 202(i generation, June 6, 1914. To illustrate that 

essentially the same stage as that shown in figure 14 from Culture Z occurred 
in another Culture Y in isolated animals. ^ 

18 Culture Y, small tube culture, about 137th generation, April 22, 1914. 
Animals in the climax of endomixis. Macronuclcus partially resolved into de- 
generating chromatin bodies. Micronucleus after deduction.' 
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?:XPLAX,\TIOX OF FIGURES 

19 (Uilture V, small tube culture, about 137th f^eiieration, April 22, 1914 
Animal in ascendinjy; phase of endoinixis. Four inicrunuclei and four macro- 
nuclear ardasen present. Xumcrous chromalin bodies in all stages of degene- 
ration, 

20 and 21 Culture V, small tube culture, about 82d generation, April 1, 1914, 
Animals in ascending phase. Two micronnclei and four anlagen are present, 

22 Culture Y, small tube culture, about S2d generation, April 1 . 1914. Animal 
in the ascending phase, sho\Ying one aiilagiu 

23 Culture Y, small tube culture, about 82d generation, April 1, 1914. Para- 
muccimn cell immediately after undergoing endornixis. 
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•24 Culture Z, March 27, 1915. Kxconjiigant. Division of syncaryon. 

25 Culture Z, March 27, 1915. Kxconjugaiit. Macronucicus show typical 
ribbon formation. Micronudcar divisions preliminary to formation of macro- 
nuclear anlagcn. 

26 Culture Z, March 27, 1915. Exconjugant. Four macronuelear anlagen 
and four micronuclei. 

27 Culture Z, April 4, 1915. Individual from the first division of exconjugant. 

2S Culture Z, April 5, 1915. Individual from the second division after conju- 
gation. 
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The importance of regeneration as an experimental method 
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that important problems may be attacked by means of this 
relatively simple experimental method. 

Under Professor Child's direction, 1 have been carrying out 
experiments along similar lines on several species of microdrilous 
oligochaetes; this paper is a partial report of the results of these 
investigations. 

I. MATERIAL 

Phe following species have been used in these experiments: 

Aeolosomatidae 

Aeolosoma hemprichii Ehrenberg. 

Xaididae 

Dero limosa Leidy. 

Dero furcata Oken, 

Stylaria lacustris Linnaeus. 

Chaetogaster diaphanus Oruithuisen. 

Nais elinguis Muller. 

Lumbriculidae 

Lumbriculus inconstans Smith. 

Tubificidae 

Tubifex tubifex Lamarck. 

Limnodrilus claparedianus Ratzel. 

Aeolosoma was obtained from ordinary Protozoan cultures 
such as are made up for class use. The naids were collected 
from old ponds and streams, especially Wolf Lake, Indiana, and 
the Des Plaines River near Lyons, Illinois; quantities of mud and 
vegetation were brought in from such places, and put into large 
crystallizing dishes. I have not found it practicable to keep 
any naids but Dero for any length of time in the laboratory, 
but this form is readily cultivated, and thrives and reproduces 
rapidly if a small amount of fermenting grain is added to the 
culture. The tubificids were collected in the same places and 
in the same way as the naids; they can be kept for months under 
laboratory conditions, and are also benefited by the addition 
of grain to the culture. Lumbriculus inconstans, unlike the 
other fresh-water oligochaetes, is very restricted as to habitat, 
occurring, in the Chicago vicinity at least, only in temporary 
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forest pools of a characteristic ecological type (see Shelf ord, ’14. 
pp. 179, 185). This species is active, therefore, only during the 
spring months when the pools contain water, since it passes 
into an encysted condition when the water evaporates with the 
approach of summer.^ Mrazek (T3) states that such pools form 
also the typical habitat of Lumbriculus variegatus, and his 
further remarks on the ecology of this species apply equally 
well to Lumbriculus inconstans. 

II. THE AXIAL GRADIENT 
1. The cyanide method 

The most important general fact which has come out of all the 
work on regeneration is this;— that the result differs according 
to the level along the antero-posterior axis at which section is 
made. This difference may be one of rate or of amount of new 
tissue formed, or, in the most interesting cases, the structure 
which appears at the cut surface varies according to the level of 
section. Such an axial difference is obviously the expression of a 
preexisting internal gradient of some sort,- -a protoplasmic 
gradient independent of the more obvious morphological features 
of the organism. This gradient must undoubtedly have both 
structural and functional components, for structure and funC' 
tion always interact; in the living organism they can have no 
separate existence. But it is the functional component alone 
with which 1 propose to deal in this discussion of the axial 
gradient. 

What means have we for demonstrating a functional, dynamic 
gradient — or, to put it more simply, a gradient in metabolic 
processes— along the axis of the living organism? Child (T3 aj 
has devised and extensively employed a simple method depending 
on the use of lethal concentrations of anaesthetics and cyanides. 
In the presence of such substances — and of many other poisons 
also — metabolism cannot continue, and if there exists a meta- 
bolic gradient in the organism, its parts will show a different 

'■ A complete account of the life cycle of Lumbriculus iriconstans in rclaOfui 
to its peculiar habitat will be published elsewhere. 
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degree of susceptibility, or, conversely, a different degree of re- 
sistance to the action of these substances. This will be especial- 
ly true if the metabolic difference is one of rate, for those parts 
in which metabolism is going on most rapidly must be most 
susceptible to substances which stop metabolism; moreover, we 
have no reason to assume that the fundamental metabolic 
processes are different in kind along the axis of a simple organism. 
The method is, therefore, within certain limits, specifically a 
method for demonstrating differences in metabolic rate between 
the parts of an organism, or between comparable organisms. 

Regarding the exact way in which substances containing the 
cyanogen radical and anaesthetics act on protoplasm, there is 
at present much difference of opinion. It would be fruitless 
to review here the numerous theories which have been advanced 
with regard to the action of anaesthetics (Gwathmey,T4,Chap.II) 
among them probably the Verworn conception of anaesthesia 
as an asphyxiation has been received with the most favor. The 
most recent evidence does not, however, support this view. 
Thus Loeb and Wasteneys (T3 a, T3b) and Winterstcin (T4) 
have measured the oxygen consumi)tion under anaesthesia, and 
have found that narcosis may occur without any decrease in 
oxygen consumption, or usually only a slight one, or even a 
slight increase. Winterstein (T3, T4) also calls attention to 
many other data leading to the conclusion that the depression of 
oxidation is not the primary factor in the production of anaesthe- 
sia, as Verworn maintains. On the other hand, Tashiro and 
Adams (14) have reported a decided decrease in CO^ production 
in the anaesthetized nerve of the spider crab. Further experi- 
mental work is much needed before any conclusion regarding 
the nature ol anaesthesia can he drawn. 

AI(^re agreement exists as to the effect of the cyanides on liv- 
ing matter. Since the work of (leppert, it has been generally 
accepted that the cyanides act by diminishing or inhibiting the 
oxidation processes, (ieppert (’89) showed that an animal 
poisoned by hydrocyanic acid was consuming less than the usual 
amount of oxygen, even though such an animal goes into violent 
convulsions ; and further, that the oxygen content of the venous 
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blood in cyanide poisoning is abnormally liigh. Ciepfiert there- 
fore concluded that cyanogen reduces the capacity of the cells 
to use oxygen. This conclusion is supported by the ex])eri]nents 
of Warburg (10), of Loeb (TO a, ’00 b, 10 a, 10 b), and of Locb 
and Wasteneys (10, 11, 13 a, 13 b), who found that the oxygen 
consumption of eggs and other cells is decreased in the presence 
of cyanides; of Bchroeder (’07) who obtained the same result 
with Aspergillus; and of Vernon (’06) who showed that the oxy- 
gen consumption of a perfused kidney is diminished when (‘yan- 
ides are present in the perfused fluid; and I myself, working witli 
sponges, have recently demonstrated to my entire satisfaction 
that the oxygen consumption of these animals is invariably 
lowered when potassium cyanide is present in the sea water, 
even in concentrations as low as 2 d ■" The cyanides also have 
a general depressing effect on enzymatic processes, and on many 
chemical actions, oxidative and otherwise. On the other hand, 
there have not been wanting objections to the idea that the 
cyanides inhibit oxidations; principal among these is the state- 
ment that the cyanides are equally poisonous to tissues and 
organisms which arc not affected by the absence of atmospheric 
oxygen ,as the nerve cord of the Idmulus heart (C arlson, ’07), and 
anaerobic bacteria. In reply to this, it may be suggested thnt 
the series of chemical processes which we call oxidation is probably 
much the same up to a certain point in both aerobic and anaerobic 
organisms, and it is these initial reactions Avhichthe cyanide affects 
(Matthews, ’05). 

Direct evidence that the susceptibility to cyanide runs parallel 
with the rate of metabolism has been furnished by Vhild fT3 a), 
who has experimentally determined the following facts: 

1. Animals stimulated to motor activity are more susceptibh' 
than quiescent ones. 

2. The susceptibility increases with rising temperature; and 
the temperature coefficient of susceptibility is the same as the 
usual temperature coefficient for chemical reactions in general. 

3. Other forms of stimulation (as injury, cutting the animal 
into pieces) increase the susceptibility to cyanide. 

“ These results will be published short Iv. 
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4. Young animals are invariably more susceptible to cyanide 
than old ones. 

5. The CO 2 production of pieces or animals runs parallel with 
their susceptibility to cyanide, i.e., those more susceptible to 
cyanide show also a more rapid ( Oa production. The CO 2 
production was determined by Dr. Tashiro with his very ingeni- 
ous apparatus for measuring minute amounts of carbon dioxide 
(Tashiro, T3). 

According, then, to the facts here presented, the time of death 
ill cyanide bears a direct relation to the previous rate of metab- 
olism. Individuals or parts with the highest rate of metabolism 
die first, those with the lowest rate last, and the others at inter- 
mediate times; the cause of this, as already stated, is to be sought 
in the asphyxiating action of the cyanides, as a result of which 
the time of death of each part is proportional to its rate of oxy- 
gen consumption. It is only necessary that the death point 
should be clearly indicated to the observer ; this is brought about 
in the lower invertebrates through the disintegration which 
promptly follows death. As a check on one's observations, one 
may remove the animal or piece at any stage of the disintegration 
to water, whereupon recovery of the intact parts takes place. 
In this way, I have satisfied myself that disintegration follows 
death almost instantly. The cyanide method is, of course, not 
applicable to forms in which, owing to resistant outer structures, 
disintegration cannot occur; but even in such forms, the death 
of the animal as a whole may usually be determined by employing 
some other criterion of the death point. 

The technique of the cyanide method is simple, A concen- 
tration of potassium cyanide sufficient to kill the animals within 
one to three hours is used. This concentration must be deter- 
mined for each species by preliminary experiments. For the 
oligochaetes it varies from -^0 to yoVo normal. The cyanide solu- 
tion is made up fresh by weight for each experiment. Animals 
or pieces which are to be compared as to susceptibility must have 
been kept under the same conditions of food, temperature, etc., 
previous to the experiment, and must be of approximately the 
same size, unless size differences are the object of the experiment. 
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Wherever susceptibilities are compared, I have always done so 
at the same time, and with the same cyanide solution, thus 
avoiding sources of error arising from differences in the solution, 
external conditions, etc, I have found it most convenient to 
carry out the experiments in watch glasses. The animals are 
placed in these, freed as much as possible from water, and a 
cover put on in such a way as to exclude all air bubbles. In 
such covered watch glasses evaporation of the cyanide is reduced 
to a minimum, and the whole can be placed under the low power 
of the compound microscope, and the progress of the disinte- 
gration followed very exactly. 

The following changes take place in cyanide. The worms at 
first move about vigorously but eventually pass into a state of 
anaesthesia. The peristalsis of the intestine and especially of 
the dorsal blood vessel keeps up as a rule until the time of death. 
Frequently there is a swelling of the animal, due to the intake of 
fluid into the coelomio spaces, so that the body wall is distended, 
except at the septa, and the animal then resembles a string of 
beads. This condition appears to be a regular ante-mortem 
change since it also occurs in pieces dying in water. The death 
point is characterized by an abrupt change from the normal 
yellowish-red color of the oligochaetes to an opaque white; this 
change of color is quite apparent to the naked eye, and under the 
microscope can be followed from segment to segment. Simul- 
taneously with or immediately following this alteration of color, 
the body wall breaks (it may previously have shown blister-like 
elevations), and all the structures disintegrate into a shapeless 
mass of granules. This disintegration, as already indicated, 
does not occur simultaneously throughout the animal, but pro- 
ceeds in a perfectly definite manner along the antero-posterior 
axis. This disintegration gradient of the various oligochaetes 
will now be described in detail. 

2, The primary gradient 

The kind of gradient which Child has described for Protozoa, 
('oelenterates andflatworms (Child, T3 c, T4 a, ’14 b) constitutes 
what I call here the primary gradient. In these forms, disinte- 
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gration begins at the anterior end, and proceeds backwards along 
the axis to the posterior end. This is interpreted to mean that 
the head, or what represents the head, of the organism is carry- 
ing on metabolic processes at the highest rate, and that the rate 
of metabolism decreases along the antero-posterior axis. This 
kind of gradient exists in the egg, and Child (d3 c) has suggested 
that it is tlie physiological basis for the law of antero-posterior 
development. Child further suggests that this gradient, exist- 
ing in the protoplasm of the egg is carried over to the nervous 
system when the latter develops. The cephalic end of the nerv- 
ous system thus exercises from the very first physiological 
dominance over the rest of the organism, and retains this domi- 
nance by virtue of its functional relations to other parts, even 
though its actual metabolic rate may, and does, fall throughout 
ontogeny. The gradient of the adult animal may therefore vary 
markedly from the original gradient; various parts may attain 
a higher rate of metabolism than the head itself ; but the nervous 
system, owing to long-established antero-posterior conduction 
paths, can maintain control, for some time at least, over regions 
of higher metabolic activity than its own. 

Is the gradient of the adult oligochaete of the primary type? 
I have found it so in but one species examined, namely, Aeolosoma 
hemprichii, amemberof the most primitive family of oligochaetes. 
This worm is very small, only 1-2 mm. in length, has a rounded 
prostomium, a ciliated funnel-shaped pharynx leading into the 
intestine, and numerous red oil globules in the body wall. 
Each animal nearly always consists of two or more zooids which 
arise in connection with fission planes in the typical annelid 
manner; before they appear morphologically, they are present 
physiologically, as is readily demonstrated by the cyanide method. 

Tor the disintegration experiments, a concentration of 
KCN is used, and the animals are placed in covered watch glasses 
as already described. In an individual without zooids, the dis- 
integration begins at the tip of the prostomium and proceeds at 
first slowly, then more rapidly along the axis. The integumental 
oil globules remain intact longer than the parts in which they 
were imbedded, but eventually they vanish by sudden extrusion 
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of their colored contents. The gradient of such an individual is 
graphically depicted in text figure 2. In these graphs the ab- 
scissae represent the number of segments and the ordinates, the 
time of death in minutes. The dots along the curve are the 
points actually determined experimentally. In text figure 2, 
the flatness of the curve between the third and the fourth seg- 
ments indicates that the head of a zooid is forming there; this 
graph should therefore be compared with figure 1, which is the 
disintegration gradient of a fully developed posterior zooid of 
Aeolosoma, and which illustrates a typical primary gradient— 




2 


Hg. 1 The axial gradient of a loature zooid of Aeolosoma hcmprichii, illus- 
trating an ideal primary gradient. 

Pig. 2 The axial gradient of an individual Aeolosoma in which physiological 
isolation of a zooid is beginning. 


i.e., one that is steepest at the anterior end, and gradually falls 
off posteriorly. 

As the individual Aeolosoma grows, the posterior zooid con- 
tinues to differentiate physiologically. When such an individual 
is allowed to disintegrate in cyanide, the first change that occurs 
is the appearance of a constriction near the posterior end. This 
constriction marks the position of the head of the posterior zooid. 
Disintegration then proceeds independently in both zooids, from 
the anterior to the posterior end of each. Four stages in the 
disintegration of such an individual are illustrated in figure 3, 
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and a graph of the same in figure 4. The relative time of disinte- 
gration of the second zooid as compared with the first depends 



Fig. 4 Graph of the axial gradient of an individual similar to figure ' 3 . 

on the degree of development of the former; at the beginning 
of its existence, when it is present physiologically only, its time 
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of death about coincides with that of the principal zooid; but^ 
owing to the processes of dedifferentiation and growth involved 
in its formation, its susceptibility to cyanide continually increases 
so that its death comes to preceded by a considerable time inter- 
val that of the principal zooid. The rate of metabolism of the 
zooid thus continuously rises during its development. 

Eventually the presence of the posterior zooid is made known 
through the appearance of a fission plane, and its structural 



Fig. 0 Graph of an Aeoloaoma with a zooid well differentiated morphologi- 
cally, showing the two independent gradients , that of the zooid being at a higher 
level. 

differentiation proceeds. If examined in cyanide at this time, 
the two independent gradients show very clearly, that of the 
posterior zooid being at a higher level (fig. 5) . The axial gradient 
ol the posterior zooid is of the primary type, and remains so, 
indeed, until it has separated from the parent animal and begun 
to produce zooids of its own. The gradient of the anterior zooid 
is at the beginning of the development of the posterior zooid 
also of the primary kind but later becomes altered. Disinte- 
gration starts at its head and proceeds posteriorly, but soon the 
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posterior end begins to disintegrate, and this disintegration pro- 
ceeds anteriorly. The two waves of disintegration meet some- 
where about the middle of the zooid. The interpretation of this 
sort of gradient is simple. Annelids grow characteristically 
by the formation of new segments in front of the anal segment; 



Fig. 6 Two stages in the disintegration of an Aeolosoma with a zooid, show- 
ing the secondary posterior rise in the principal zooid. 

the new segments thus formed would be expected to have a high 
rate of metabolism, and therefore an increased susceptibility to 
cyanide. As soon as the Aeolosoma individual has formed ft 
posterior zooid, it begins to grow in this fashion at its new 
posterior end, and this Rowing region shows increased suscepti- 
bility to cyanide (fig. 6). In fact, this process may go to such an 
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extent that the axial gradient of the anterior zooid is reversed 
(fig. 7) ; here disintegration begins at the posterior end and pro- 
ceeds to the anterior end. This condition is found in individuals 
in which the posterior end has grown considerably without be- 
coming physiologically isolated as a zooid; in such cases, the 
increasing youth of the segments posteriorly, as well as the fall 
in rate of metabolism of the anterior end through senescence con- 
tribute to cause the reversal of the gradient. As soon as the 
posterior end of such an individual becomes isolated as a zooid, 
the primary gradient reappears in it. 



Fig. 7 Graph of an Aeolosoma with a zooid, showing reversal of the gradient 
in the principal zooid. 

As a further interesting detail, I may add that although the 
disintegration of the head usually begins at the tip of the prosto- 
mium, yet sometimes, and especially in old individuals, the first 
region of the head to disintegrate is the ciliated pharynx. Such 
a specialized organ by virtue of its sensory functions, ciliary 
activity, etc, must possess a relatively high rate of metabolism 
which it retains when the rate of surrounding parts has dimin- 
ished through senescence. Such specialized parts with high 
susceptibility to cyanide are frequently met with in disintegration 
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experiments; as examples may be mentioned the sensory auricles 
of Planaria, and the lower lip of the oligochaetes. 

Summarizing these results, it is shown that in Aeolosoma the 
primary gradient is present, i.e., the rate of metabolism — as 
measured by degree of susceptibility to cyanide— is highest at 
the head^ and decreases along the antero-posterior axis. This 
gradient is present in the zooid from the very beginning of its 
existence, and continues during its differentiation, and after it 
has separated. Its rate of metabolism continually increases 
during this period, but after it has separated and begun to form 
zooids of its own, the rate falls, and may eventually be exceeded 
by that of its growing posterior end. 

3. The gradient of the naids 

The primary gradient which exists in Aeolosoma is not re- 
tained in any other oligochaetes which I have examined except 
in the zooid stages. I have already spoken in the case of Aeo- 
losoma of the rise in susceptibility at the posterior end owing to 
the formation of new segments there. Aeolosoma, however, 
gives rise to zooids so rapidly that this growing posterior region 
does not attain to any considerable size because it is always being 
cut off by zooid formation. Rut in other Oligochaetes, especially 
those which do not reproduce asexually at all, this posterior growth 
is extensive, and has a marked effect on the axial gradient. 

Among, the naids, I have worked for the most part with Dcro 
limosa. A concentration of KCN of or was used. In 
individuals without fission planes the process of disintegration 
is as follows. Disintegration begins at the anterior end, involv- 
ing the tip of the prostomium and the sensory region about the 
mouth first, and passes posteriorly along the axis; after it has 
progressed some distance, which varies with individuals, disinte- 
gration begins at the posterior end and proceeds forwards; the 
two waves of disintegration meet about the middle or behind 
the middle of the worm, the exact point also varying with 
individuals. 
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This is the typical annelid gradient —i.e., one in whieli 
the rate of metabolism decreases from the head backwards and 
rises again at the posterior end.® This gradient, as alrcad}' 
stated, is due to the characteristic method of growth of annelids 
by formation of new segments posteriorly. If the posterior end 
has been growing very rapidly, as it does when there is abundant 
food supply, its rate of metabolism may be higher than that of the 
head, and it may, therefore, disintegrate first, but the disinte- 
gration of the head always follows shortly after. 

Three stages in the disintegration of Dero limosa are illustrated 
in figure 8, and a graph of the same in figure 9. In this graph, 
and in the succeeding ones, T have attempted to compensate for 
the continual decrease in size of the posterior segments by gradu- 
ally increasing the number of segments per unit of the cross- 
section paper. In this way, a truer picture of the gradient is 
obtained. 

The posterior disintegration may begin with tlie anal segment, 
or in the region just anterior to this where the youngest segments 
are forming. In the latter case, the anal segment, which in the 

* As a matter of fact, Alorgan ('04), if he had only known it, long ago demon- 
strated the typical annelid gradient in the earthworm by means of a galvanometer. 
He found that in the earthworm the anterior and posterior ends are electronega- 
tive to the middle part. It is a familiar physiological fact that stimulated regions 
(i.c., regions of increased metabolism) are ele(dronegative to non-stirnulaled ones 
(current of injury, negative variatioti, electrical variation during tlie heart 
beat, etc). The fact that cutting is a stimulation also accounts for the general 
result of iMorgan that cut surfaces of the earth worm are electronegative in 
intact ones. The results of Morgan also indicate that the clitclliun and the 
fifteenth segment are local regions of high metabolic activity, probably owing 
to their secretory nature. The data which seemed inexplicable to Morgan there- 
fore find easy explanation when the nature of the annelid gradient and the stimu- 
lating effect of cutting are known. There can be no possible doubt that the 
difference of potential between the iiitact and the cut surfaces ha.s a different 
value when the cut surface is to form a head than when it is to form a tail, but 
there is no reason whatever for assuming that a reversal of potential should occur 
in the tail forming region of the earthworm. In experiments of this kind there 
arc many important factors to be considered, sii(‘h as the length of time after 
cutting, length of the piece, part of the animal from which the pieces are cut, part 
of the intact surface to which the other electrode is applied, etc. The obser- 
vations of Czwiklitzer (Arch. f. Entw’mech, Bd. 19) on the disintegration and 
death of the polychaete Ophyotrocha also constitute a demonstration of the 
annelid gradient. 
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genus Dero is enlarged to form a gill pavilion, remains dive 
longer than any other part of the body. The anal segment is, 
of course, one of the oldest parts of the body in Annelids, but in 
forms which divide by fission, each anterior zooid has to form a 
new anal segment, while the posterior zooid retains the old anal 


Fig. 8 



Three stages in the disintegration of Dero limosa. 


segment. It thus happens that in any individual Dero, the 
anal segment may be very old, or it may be relatively young, 
and this accounts for differences in the time of disintegration 
of this part as compared with the rest of the body. 

The axiai gradient of Dero is modified by the presence of zooids. 
When the worms have reached a length of 10-15 mm. with 50-80 
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segments, a fission plane in the form of a constriction appears 
posterior to the middle of the body. This constriction is coinci- 
dent with a septum; the anterior end of the new zooid arises be- 
tween this septum and the succeeding bundles of setae, and the 
region between the septum and the preceding bundles of setae 
develops a new posterior end for the old animal. All structures 
develop completely before separation of the zooids takes place. 
Usually but two zooids are present. In Dero, the region where 
the fission plane is to appear is not detectable by an increased 



Fig. 9 Graph of the axial gradient of Dero limosa, showing the secondary 
posterior rise typical of oligochaetea. 

susceptibility to cyanide, as is the case in Aeolosoma. In fact, 
even after the fission plane is visible, there is no increased sus- 
ceptibility at that point. It is only after differentiation has begun 
on the two sides of the fission plane that any alteration of suscepti- 
bility is noticeable. At first this consists in a slight increase in 
susceptibility at the anterior end of the second zooid— that is, 
disintegration begins at the anterior end of the first zooid, pro- 
ceeds back some distance, then attacks the anterior end o t e 
second zooid, then the posterior end, and finally the remaining 
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parts of both. In terms of metabolism, the metabolic rate de- 
creases from the head of the anterior zooid backwards, rises at 
the head of the second zooid, falls again, and finally rises steadily 
to the posterior end. Figure 10 illustrates a stage in the disinte- 



Fig. 10 A stage in the disintegration of a Dero with a well developed posterior 
zooid. 


gration of the two zooids, and figure 11 is the corresponding 
graph. i\s the development of the head of the posterior zooid 
proceeds, its susceptibility to cyanide continually increases, ap- 
proaches that of the head of the first zooid, and eventually exceeds 
it. Meantime, processes of reorganization have been going on 
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in the posterior zooid, so that a new gradient is established; this 
gradient is of the primary type. If, therefore, a worm with a 
well-developed posterior zooid is allowed to disintegrate in cyan- 
ide, it is found to consist of two independent gradients; dis- 
integration begins at the anterior end of each zooid, and proceeds 
to the posterior end of each j(fig. 12). There may be a slight 
increased susceptibility at the posterior end of the first zooid. 
After separation of the zooids,' posterior growth sets in, producing 



again the rise in rate at the posterior end,whih is ccharacteristic 
of Annelids. 

it is to be noted that it is the new anterior end and not the 
new posterior end in which the marked rise in the rate of metab- 
olism occurs. This change in rate is connected, first, whh the 
formation of a new head, and, secondly, with the reorgammhon 
of the parts behind this head to form a new individual. Ihe 
visible changes in this latter process consist m the working over 
of the anterior part of the intestine to form an oesop agus, an 
of the circulatory system to form the hearts. As a resu 
these changes, the primary gradient is restored. 
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The axial gradient of other naids is similar in all respects to 
that of Dero limosa, and the changes connected with zooid 
formation are also the same. I have examined Stylaria lacustris 
in some detail with regard to the gradient, and Dero furcata, and 
Nais elinguis less thoroughly, and these forms agree completely 
with Dero limosa. I have also performed some disintegration 
experiments with the marine syllid, Autolytus comutus, which 
also reproduces asexually, and whose gradient is quite like that 



Fig. 12 Graph of the axial gradient of Dero limosa with a well-developed 
zooid, showing the two independent gradients. 

of the naids. The polychaetes, are however, unfavorable for 
this kind of experiment because they do not disintegrate readily. 
The gradient of Chaetogaster dia.phanus, however, is unlike that 
of other naids, and is so peculiar that it would be profitless to 
describe it. The very young zooids of Chaetogaster have, never- 
theless, the primary gradient, but as soon as morphological differ- 
entiation begins in the zooids, the primary gradient is replaced 
by the adult gradient, whose chief peculiarity is that the head is 
least susceptible to cyanide, while a small region at the posterior 
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end of the stomach is most susceptible. Chaetogaster differs 
from other naids in a much lower degree of cephalization, and 
greater differentiation in the alimentary tract, and these differ- 
ences probably account for its gradient. 

In the naids, then, the primary gradient is present only in the 
zooid stage; in the adult individual there is always present a 
posterior growing region which has a high rate of metabolism. 
This region varies in length, but usually includes about the pos- 
terior third of the worm. It does not become independent by 
virtue of its increased rate of metabolism, but continues to be 
dominated by the cephalic nervous system as shown by the simple 
fact that it is stimulated on being isolated from the rest of the 
worm. This stimulation is demonstrable in two ways, —first, 
by the increased motor activity after isolation, and secondly, 
by increased susceptibility of such isolated posterior ends to 
cyanide. It is obvious that an independent part would not 
be stimulated by physical isolation from the rest of the organism, 
for it is already physiologically isolated; thus when the head is 
cut off, it exhibits no increased activity, and no increased sus^ 
ceptibility to cyanide. 

With the formation of a zooid in the posterior region, its 
gradient returns to the primary condition. The head of the 
zooid becomes dominant over this region; its rate of metabolism 
grows higher and higher as differentiation proceeds; and with 
the reorganization of the remaining part to form the new ani- 
mal, a new independent gradient of the primary kind becomcvs 
established. 

4 . The gradient of Lumbriculus 

In this oiigochaete, the posterior rise in metabolic rate is 
very marked, owing to the greater length which this worm attains 
(50 mm, or more). A concentration of flu to tm KCN is used 
for this species. Disintegration begins about simultaneously 
at both ends, or either end may precede, generally the posterior 
end. The waves of disintegration then sweep rapidly forward 
from the posterior end and slowly baeWard from the anterior 
end, meeting somewhat anterior to the middle of the worm (fig. 
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13). The gradient of Lumbriculus is not very steep, except 
at the anterior end, and slight variations, which seem to be 
related to temporarily increased muscular activity, often occur. 
Thus if the worm happens to coil itself, the coiled part may show 
slightly increased susceptibility as compared with surrounding 
parts, which may be explained as due to contraction of muscles 
in coiling. Such variations become apparent in a slightly slop- 
ing gradient but are concealed in steep gradients such as occur 
in the naids. The slight slope of the gradient of Lumbriculus 
indicates a low degree of correlation. 



Fig. 13 Graph of the axial gradient of Lumbriculus inconstans. 

The gradient of the tubificids 

In the tubificids, the posterior rise in metabolic rate has pro- 
ceeded to a maximum extent. The forms used were Tubifex 
tubifex and Limnodrilus claparedianus, and the concentration of 
cyanide about Disintegration always begins at the pos- 
terior end and proceeds far forward before the head begins to 
disintegrate. The disintegration proceeds very slowly back 
from the anterior end and meets the posterior disintegration 
somewhere between the fifth and the fifteenth segments of the 
body (figs. 14 and 15). 

6. The gradient in embryos 

Before concluding this section, I should like to speak briefly 
of the gradient of the annelid egg and embryo. Child (T4 a) 
has worked with the eggs of Chaetoperus and Nereis, and found 
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that in the early stages the animal pole shows the highest sus- 
ceptibility, but that later a second region of high susceptibility 
appears in the somatic plate from which the three larval segments 
developed. Among the microdrilus oligochaetes, I have been 
able to obtain young of Tubifiex tubifex only. In the spring of 
1914, nearly all of the individuals of a Tubifex culture which 
had been kept in the laboratory since the preceding autumn 
became sexually mature and produced a large number of egg 
capsules. From these capsules, embryos were removed during 



Fig. U Graph of the axial gradient of Tubifex rivulorum, showing the great 
extent of the secondary rise. Time in hours. 

the later stages of development, and examined in cyanide. It 
was found that in the stage when the embryo has begun to elon- 
gate, its posterior region is most susceptible to cyanide, and the 
susceptibility detTcases anteriorly. Four stages in the disinte- 
gration of an embryo at this stage are shown in figure lb. Later, 
the head becomes a second region of high suceptibility (fig. 17), 
and the susceptibility of the head increases until it surpasses 
that of the posterior end. At hatching, therefore ^ the head is 
the most susceptible region. The young worms just after 
hatching consist of about thirty segments. When placed in 
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Fig. 15 Two stages in the disintegration of Fiinnodrilus elaparaedianus. 



Fig. 16 Four stages in the disintegration of an embryo of Tubifex rivulorum. 
(The vitelline membrane which surrounds the embryo at this stage is omitted.) 
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cyanide, disintegration begins at the anterioi- end, then at the 
posterior end, and the two waves of disintegration meet at about 
the middle (fig. 18). As growth proceeds, the susceptibility of 
the head continually falls, but that of the posterior end remains 
high because of its unceasing growth which keeps it young. These 
experiments of Child and myself show that the posterior region 
of high metabolic rate which is characteristic of the adult annelid 
arises very early in the embryonic development. 



Fig. 17 Stage in the disintegration of a later emljryo than (lgur(‘ 16, showing 
two regions of high suseeptihility. 


7. Sui/tnuiry 

I'hese various species of oligochaetes which have been examined 
form a series, then, with respect to the axial gradient and also, 
as I shall show later, with regard to regeneration. In Aeolesoma 
the gradient is of the primai'v type with some indications of a 
posterior region of high metabolic rate. In the naids, the pri- 
mary gradient exists in the zooids onh’, and is modified in the 
adult by the development of a posterior region of high metabolic 
rate, which occupies about one-third of the body. In this region 
the gradient tuns in the reverse direction from that of the pri- 
mary gradient; it may be regarded as a secondary gradient im- 
posed upon the primary gradient as a I'esult of the annelid method 
of growth. In Lumbriculus, the sc'condary gradient is more 
extensive than in the naids, including more than the ])osterior 
half of the body: and in the tubiOcids it comprises all of the body 
except the first few segments. 


THE joi:knai. of EXPEKlMtNTAL zo6i.u>iY, VOl.. 20. No. 2 
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III. THE DATA OF REGENERATION 

1 . The head region of oligochaetes 

I have frequently used the term head region or head in speak- 
ing of these organisms and I wish now to explain what is meant 
by this expression. The head of oligochaetes comprises a 



i'ig. IS lour stages in the disintegration of Tul)if(‘X rivulonnn at hatching. 

definite number of the most anterirtr segments^ which are geiiei'' 
ally sharply marked oft Irom the rest of the body; the exact 
number of segments involved varies with the species. The chief 
distinguishing charactei'istic of the head is that it contains the 
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pharynx, which is completely lacking in chloragugne cells. The 
outer wall of the remainder of the alimentary tract is composed 
of these chloragoguc cells, which contain numerous brown drop- 
lets apparently metabolic products (since they increase with 
age), which give to the intestine a characteristic dark brown 
color. There is thus a sharp line between the white pharynx 
and the dark intestine, and this line is the boundary between 
head and trunk. Other less obvious characteristics of the head, 
which are mentioned by Beddard (’95, p, 11) in his discussion 
of cephalizatioii in oligochaetes, are: the absence of nephridia, 
irregularity of the septa, absence of the circum-intestiiial loops 
of the circulatory system, and, in the naids, absence of the dor- 
sal bundles of setae. 

That the head of the oligochaetes is a real unit is sliuwn not 
only by its morphology but by the fact that usually the head 
segments only are regenerated, no matter how many anterior 
segments are removed. This statement, although true in general, 
i-equires modification, for the regeneration of the anterior end 
varies according to the size of the piece and the region from which 
it is taken. Thus Lumbriculus regenerates the typical number 
of head segments on y when the piece is of sufficient size. An 
insufficient investigation of cases such as this has led some investi- 
gators to question the existence of a definite head region in oli- 
gochaetes, Thus von Wagner (TO) working on Lumbricnhis 
\uiriegatus says that the luimber of anterior segments regener- 
ated in this form is not definite but varies from fi\ o to nine. 
Semper (76) seems to have been the first investigator to call 
attention to the sharp differentiation of the head from the trunk 
in oligochaetes: he observed it in the naids, in tvhich foims it is 
most obvious. Later Bulow rT3) stated that although there is 
indeed variation in the number of anterior segments legcnerated 
by Lumbriculus variegatiis, yet one number— namely nine— pre- 
dominates. Iwanoff (’03) supports Billow’s conclusion m regard 
to Lumbriculus -although he finds the numbei' to be seu ii 
and has maintained positively that there exists in oligoc aetes 
a head region comprising a fixed number of segments. e uses 
the same criterion for distinguishing the lioad as I do, luunely, 
the absence of chloragogue cells. 
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My own observations on oligochaetes have con\’inced me that 
in this group a definite head region is present. It is most sharply 
differentiated in the naids, where it generally consists of five 
segments (Dero, Stylaria, Nais). The statement of some 
authors (Iwanoff, ’03) that these forms have but four head 
segments is probably due to a failure to count the first segment, 
which, as in all oligochaetes, bears no setae. In Tubifiex tubifex, 
there arc five head segments; in another species of Tubifex 
which lives in the temporary ponds along with Lumbriculus 
(probably Tubifex multisetosus) there are ten head segments. 
Limiiodrilus has four, and Lumbriculus inconstans seven head 
segments, although in the latter they are not very sharply de^ 
fined because the heavy pigmentation of the anterior part of the 
body conceals the division between head and trunk. In the 
Lumbricidae, also, there appears to be a definite number of 
cephalized segments; thus in Allolobophora foetida according to 
the account of Morgan (’97) ,the number is four or five, and in A. 
terrestris (Hescheler, ’98), four. I have been able to find but 
one exception to this general rule; this is the case of Criodrilus, 
in which form there is apparently no definite cephalizatioii since, 
according to Tirala (T2), it regenerates up to 28 segments ante- 
riorly, replacing, to a considerable extent, the number removed. 
However-, from the data presented by Tirala, it appears that even 
in Criodrilus there is a tendency to regenerate a certain number 
of segments, namely, about fifteen, and that with more detailed 
work on a larger number of individuals this Avould appear more 
clearly. I am therefore convinced from any own observations 
and those of others that the differentiation of a certain numbei- 
of anterior segments as head segments is practically universal 
among oligochaetcs. 

(leueral connderaUons o» regeneration in oligochaetes 

Regeneration in oligochaetes is always by outgrowth; thi' 
head is never replaced within the old tissue, as often occurs in 
Protozoa, Coelenterates, and flat worms. The process of re- 
generation, as it occurs in Dero limosa, for example, is as follows. 
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\\'ithin a day or so, new tissue begins to grow out from both cut 
surfaces of the piece. The anterior outgrowth develops faster 
than the posterior one, but when it has reached a certain length, 
its growth ceases. Its tip forms a prostomiiim; mouth, brain 
and pharynx differentiate within it, and lastly the bundles of 
setae appear in order, according to the usual law of antero- 
posterior development. Meantime, the posterior outgrowth 
has continued its development; within a few days an anus is 
established, and in front of this anal segment new segments con* 
tinue to be formed indefinitely but with gradually decreasing 
rate if no food is given. 

Anterior regeneration occurs in a very definite manner in 
oligochaetes. If the number of segments removed is less than 
the number of head segments, then only those removed are I'e- 
placed. If more than the head segments are removed, then the 
liead segments only are regenerated. This fact is not at all 
remarkable, although it seems to have been so regarded, since 
it is true of all forms in which regeneration of the anterior end 
occurs. If pieces are taken from the body of a flatworm, or the 
stem of a hydroid, the head regenerates directly at the cut ante- 
rior surface, and the intermediate parts are not replaced. What 
really happens is the reorganization of the rest of the body to fit 
the new head. This reorganization is more extensive in the 
oligochaetes than in the lower forms, owing to their higher degree 
of morphological differentiation. The most noticeable changes 
in these animals are the transformation of the old intestine, 
which adjoins the regenerated pharynx, into an oesophagus, 
and the development of the ‘hearts’ characteristic of the 
oesophageal region. Histological examination would doubtless 
reveal many other changes, but I have not attempted to follow 
the regenerative processes histologically. The normal morpho- 
logical features of the species are thus restored, even to the for- 
mation of the sex organs in parts of the body where they would 
never have appeared ordinarily (Janda, T2, on Criodrihis, and 
Mrazck, ’06, on Lumbriculus) . Parts anterior to the level of 
section are never restored unless a head, or an approach to a head 
is regenerated at the cut surface. 
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Another general feature of oligochaete regeneration is the 
inability of the extreme anterior and posterior ends to regenerate. 
This was noted by Bonnet, and by most investigators since. 
The head, using the term in its strict sense, when isolated, never 
regenerates a posterior end; it either dies very soon or else gives 
rise to Tailless^ heads. The head must have a certain minimum 
number of body segments behind it before posterior regener- 
ation can occur. This fact, which has long puzzled workers 
on regeneration, is readily explained on the basis of Child’s 
investigations fa preliminary discussion of these matters 
appears in the second of the Studies, ’ll e). He has pointed 
out that a large number of data from plants and lower inverte- 
brates show that anterior regions are physiol ogicallj" dominant 
over posterior, and the most anterior region, the apical end in 
plants, and the head in animals, dominates over and controls 
all other j^arts of the organism. In regulation, the first step is 
the formation of a dominant region, and the development of 
other parts then follows in correlation with this. For the forma- 
tion of a dominant part, the cells which are to form it must have 
a I'ate of metabolism sufficiently high to enable them to become 
physiologically isolated and independent of the rest of the piece. 
If the piece does not (‘ontaiii sufficient material for both domi- 
nant and subordinate parts, then the latter cannot arise, as in 
the case under discussion. This production of dominant parts 
and nothing else from short pieces is a familiar fact in the case of 
many coelenterates and flatworms, and occurs also in Lum- 
briculus. Such pieces may also give rise to biaxial dominant 
structures, if the cells at the posterior end can attain a rate of 
metabolism sufficiently high to enable them also to become 
physiologically isolated. Under such conditions, a dominant 
structure will arise in each of the physiologically isolated regions, 
namely, at each end of the piece. A piece which does not con- 
tain enough material for both dominant and subordinate parts, 
or which consists to begin with of a dominant part only, can 
therefore do one of two things,— form a tailless structure, or 
give rise to biaxial dominant parts. 
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The posterior end is incapable of regenerating an anterior end 
unless it be of a certain minimal length. The reason for this is 
again to be sought in the metabolic relations between the piece 
and the new cells at its cut surface. The posterior end of oligo^ 
chaetes, as I have shown^ has a high rate of metabolism; unless 
the new cells at the cut surface can attain a rate of metabolism 
sufficiently high to enable them to grow at the expense of the 
old piece, a head cannot form. 

Head formation exhibits a progressive decrease along the antero- 
posterior axis. Posterior regeneration also decreases along the 
axis; anterior pieces produce more segments posteriorly than do 
posterior pieces. As the head itself does not regenerate readily 
posteriorly, as already explained, it is the region behind the head 
which produces the greatest number of posterior segments. 
The reason for this appears to be that the more anterior the piece, 
the higher its level in the primary gradient, and the greater the 
vigor and intensity of its metabolic processes. As the posterior 
end develops wholly in correlation with the piece, it follows that 
the more vigorous the piece, the greater the amount of posterior 
regeneration, i.e., the more nearly does it approach the normal, 
Morgulis (T7) has given fully the data regarding regeneration 
of the posterior end in Lumbriculus limosus, and as my own 
observations regarding number of segments regenerated poste- 
riorly at the different levels of the body agree with his account, 
I shall not discuss this point any further. On the contrary, 
the differences in head formation along the axis are of great im- 
portance, and will form the subject matter of most of the re- 
mainder of this paper. 

With these remarks on the general features of regeneration, 
common to all oligochaetes, I shall now take up the details of 
regeneration in the four species with which I have worked, 
Dero limosa, Lumbriculus inconstans, Tubifex tubifex, and 
Limnodrilus claperedianus. 
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rl Regeneraiioti in Dero lirnosa 

While iiiHuy investigators have stated that the naids possess 
high capacity for regeneration, yet I have been unable to find 
any very definite data on the physiological aspects of regener- 
ation in these forms, and no data at all on Dero lirnosa. Most 
of the regenerative studies oil naids have been histological, and 
have concerned themselves with the genu layer hypothesis, and 
are, therefore, of little \^alue from the present physiological 
point of view. 

Tn working on regeneration, I have usually followed the simple 
method of cutting the worms up into a series of equal pieces 
along the axis, as fourths, eighths, sixteenths, etc. In this way, 
one discovers at once the effect of difference in size, and regional 
differences. A number of worms are cut up at once, and all the 
pieces of the same level put together. The pieces are kept in 
large stender dishes or finger bowls, in filtered water, which is 
changed occasionally. It is not necessary to add any debris 
except in the case of the naids, w'here the presence of a small 
amount of the cultural material seems to reduce the mortality, 
although it makes the finding of the pieces difficult. 

Dero lirnosa possesses high regenerative capacity. If these 
worms are cut up into hvo, three, or four equal pieces along the 
axis, each piece regenerates a complete anterior and posterior 
end, wdth practically no mortality. A complete anterior end 
is the head of five segments with brain, mouth, prostomium, 
pharynx, and four sets of setae; a complete posterior end con- 
sists of the anal segment with its expanded gill and pavilion, 
four ciliated gills, and in front of this a variable number of new^ 
segments. The new tissue is always readily distinguishable 
from the old for a considerable length of time, by its lighter color, 
for it takes some time for the dark granules to accumulate in the 
chloragogue cells. 

With shorter pieces, sixths or eighths — it is not practicable to 
cut pieces shorter than this in Dero, — there is considerable 
mortality, so that it is difficult to secure constant results. The 
anterior piece, containing the head, does not regenerate poste- 
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riorly unless it includes a certain mininmin number of body seg- 
ments. In Dero, this number is three, i.e., the anterior piece 
must be eight segments long before it will regenerate posteriorly. 
Anterior pieces shorter than this almost invariably die within a 
few hours after cutting. In only one case did such a piece sur- 
vive; it consisted of six segments, and did not regenerate p{)ste- 
riorly, forming, in fact, a 'tailless’ head. Similarly in short 
pieces, the last piece, containing the posterior end will not re- 
generate anteriorly unless it contains 12-15 segments; pieces 
shorter than this invariably die. The reason for the failure of 
these anterior and posterior ends to regenerate has been dis- 
cussed in the preceding section. 

As regards the rest of the body, pieces three or four segments 
long from any part will regenerate complete anterior and poste- 
rior ends. Is there then in Dero no difference in regenerative 
capacity along this axis? An axial difference does exist and 
reveals itself in the following ways; anterior pieces regenerate 
faster than posterior ones; the regenerated head is larger on an- 
terior pieces than on posterior pieces; the number of segments 
regenerated posteriorly is greater in pieces from the anterior 
regions of the body, and decreases along the axis; smaller pieces 
from the anterior regions will regenerate completely than from the 
posterior regions. In regard to this last point, pieces from the 
anterior half of the body, containing only one or two segments 
will regenerate into complete worms; while from the posterior 
half of the body, pieces must be at least three or four segments 
long before this can occur. These facts indicate an axial dif- 
ference, which is, however, relatively slight as compared with 
other forms. 

Biaxial heads arise in short pieces of Dero; two such were 
observed, and undoubtedly more could be readily produced. 
One of the observed pieces consisted of about three segments; 
it regenerated a complete head at each end (fig. 19). The other 
piece consisted of little more than one segment; in this case, 
the anterior head was complete, but the posterior one regener- 
ated only three setigerous segments, instead of the normal four. 
"This piece was cut in two, but both portions died. An adequate 
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explanation of the formation of biaxial heads has been given b}^ 
Child (43 b). The original gradient must be largely eliminated, 
and this is accomplished by cutting short pieces, which include 
such a small portion of the original gradient that there will be 
little difference in rate of metabolism between the two ends of 
the piece, — or by depressing the rate of metabolism of the 
pieces (low temperature, cyanide, anaesthetics, etc.). Tf, then, 
the growing cells at the two cut surfaces of these pieces in which 
the gradient has been eliminated attain a sufficiently high rate 
of metabolism, each will develop an independent part, that is to 
say, a head. If, on the contrary, the rate of metabolism of the 
old piece remains higher than that of the growing cells, it will 
dominate over them, and they will be able to gi\'e rise to sub- 
ordinate structures only, namely, tails. Child has been able to 



demonstrate the correctness of this explanation as follows. 
Plan aria dorotocephala seldom gives rise to biaxial heads, but 
if short pieces are put into depressing agents to eliminate the 
gradient, and then allowed to regenerate in water, a consider- 
able percentage of biaxial heads is obtained . As far as I am aware, 
biaxial heads have not previously been observed in annelids 
although a reversal of polarity of a similar character has been 
produced in lumbricids by grafting short pieces in the reverse 
position upon the anterior end of long pieces (Hazen, '99 and 
Ruttloff, ^08). 

Regeneration in Dero is nearly always complete and hiormal.’ 
In anterior regeneration, the only variation from the normal is 
the occasional appearance of heads containing fewer or more 
than the five typical head segments. Such heads may be des- 
ignated as hypomeric, when the number of regenerated segments 
is less than normal, or hypermeric, when it is more. Hypo- 
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meric heads, consisting of only four segments, of which three 
are setigerous, but normal in all other respects, occur occasion- 
ally; but heads containing less than four segments have never 
been observed. Hypermeric heads are rare, but I have observial 
a few, consisting of six, and, in one case, seven segments; in 
such heads, the setae tend to be irregularly disposed, so that 
one is uncertain of the boundaries of the segments. The hyjx)- 
meric and hypermeric heads do not regulate to normal, at least 
in the time which I observed them, nor is the abnormal number 
of head segments inherited in asexual reproduction. In jmstc- 
rior regeneration, there arise, not infroQuently, abnormalities in 
the shape of the gill pavilion, and in the size, and number of the 
gills— one, two, or three appearing instead of the normal foiii*; 
but in the case of posterior structures, regulation to normal 
usually occurs. 

In regard to the regeneration of Dero, then, the important fact 
is that complete anterior regeneration occurs everywhere along 
the axis (with the exception of the extreme posterior end). 

4. Regerieration in lAmihricuhiH incon^^hin.^ 

Lumbriculus inconst ans is undoubtedly the most favorable 
oligochaete for experimental work on account of its large size, 
high capacity for regeneration, low mortality, and, most impor- 
tant of all, because it exhibits quuliUitm axial differences. 

It has this disadvantage, however, — that, owing to its peculiar 
habitat, it can be collected only in the spring months; freshly 
collected material is necessary for experimental work because 
the vitality of the worms decreases when they are kept for any 
length of time in the laboratory. Owing, therefore, to the rel- 
atively short time during which material is available, my experi- 
ments on this most instructive species are as yet incomplete in 
many details. 

The genus Lumbriculus has long been noted foi' its high re- 
generative capacity, and the species L. inconstans is no less 
remarkable in this respect than are its relatives, L, variegatus, 
a favorite object of research with European im'estigators. and 
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L. liniosus, on which Morgulis (’07) has experimented. Lumbric- 
ulus inconstaiis, however, differs from both of these forms in a 
\'ery important way as will appear shortly. 

If Lumbriculus incoiistans is cut up along the axis into pieces 
of moderate length, — that is, pieces including more than ten 
segments — then each of these regenerates completely. A com- 
plete anterior end is the head of seven segments, of which six 
are setigerous, a large prostomium, brain, pharynx, etc.; but the 
transverse green pigment stripes do not appear on the regener- 
ated head for some time. In long pieces, the regeneration of 
seven head segments is almost invariable, demonstrating that a 
definite number of segments is differentiated into a 'head’ in 
Lumbriculus; but in short pieces, the number of head segments 
regenerated is very variable, and this variability has lead to 
much controversy over the question of cephalization in the 
oligochaetes. The regeneration of the posterior end consists 
siinply of the formation of an anal segment, and of an indefinite 
number of new segments in front of this. As is general in 
oligochaetes, neither the extreme anterior or posterior ends are 
capable of regeneration. The head piece must include at least 
four trunk segments, or eleven in all, before it will regenerate 
posteriorly; isolated heads shorter than this remain tailless. 
The posterior end must be twenty or thirty segments long 
before it will regenerate anteriorly, otherwise it dies without 
regeneration. 

With shorter pieces, less than ten segments long, an axial 
difference becomes apparent. Disregarding now the extreme 
anterior and posterior piece, it is found that the capacity for both 
anterior and posterior regeneration decreases along the axis. 
Posterior regeneration may be dismissed briefly. Pieces from 
the anterior regions, although they may remain tailless in a 
small percent of cases, in which the pieces are too short to con- 
tain enough of the axial gradient for formation of both dominant 
and subordinate parts (see above, and Child, ’13 b), in general 
produce very long posterior ends. As one passes back along the 
axis, the number of posterior segments regenerated gradually 
decreases, and in pieces from posterior regions, frequently only 
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the anal segment is regenerated, although such ])ioces are never 
tailless. With the exception, then, that extreme anterior pieces 
may remain tailless, all levels of the Lumbriculus body regener- 
ate normal posterior ends, but the amount regenerated deiTcasos 
along the axis. 

Tn anterior regeneration, the charactei- of tln^ anterioi- out- 
growth depends upon the level of section, and shows all grad- 
ations from a normal head to a normal tail. In an axial series 
of short pieces, the most anterior ones regenerate normal heads, 
usually of seven segments, but not infrequently hypo- ov hyper- 
meric. Pieces farther back tend to produce structures which 
depart more and more from the normal head; and pieces from 
posterior regions give rise to various types of abnormal, or, as I 
prefer to call them, inhibited structures, among which are 
represented all gradations from a normal head to a normal tail, 
I have attempted to classify these various kinds of anterior struc- 
tures into several categories, although it must he understood 
that they grade into each other perfectly. The following de- 
scription together with the accompanying figures will give some 
idea of their appearance. 

1. Normal heads. This head has a larg<' well-developed 
prostornium, mouth, pharynx, supraoesophageal ganglia with 
circumoesophageal coImecti^'es, and usually (consists of seven 
segments, of which six are setigerous (fig. 20 b). It resembles 
in all respects the head of tlie animal as it occurs in nature (fig. 
20a), except that the transverse pigment stn|)es are lacking on 
the regenerated head. The typical number of segments in the 
normal head is seven, but in short pieces, the number of regener- 
ated segments varies from four to nine. Xormal heads are 
regenerated at any level of the Lumbriculus body, but in short 
pieces, the frequency of their occurrence decreases, and the 
tendency to hypomerisrn increases along the antero-posterior 
axis. 

Hypoprostoinic heads. These differ from the noi'mal in 
that the prostornium is reduced in size, and frequently abnormal 
in shape (fig. 20 c). Tlie hypoprostomic head has a brain (which 
has not been investigated histologically) mouth, and pharynx, 
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hu.1 usuali}' hypoineric. The percentage of such heads is 
small in pieces from anterior regions^ but increases along the axis. 

3. Aprostomic heads. This type of inhibited head consists 
of a rounded outgrowth, in which the prostoiniuin is entirely 



JO Types of anterior outgrowths in Lumbi'iculus. r/, uoriiml head in 
nature; 6, nonnal regenerated head; c, two types of hypoprostomic heads; d, 
Two aprostomic heads, which are also markedly hypomeric; e, an acephalic con- 
dition:/, cephaluran outgrowth; g, biaxial tails. 


lacking, (fig. 20 d). There is no mouth, the pharynx ending 
})lindly. Histological examination shows that the supraoesoph- 
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ageal ganglia, and circumoesophageal commissures are absent, 
and that the ventral nerve cord terminates in a mass lying be- 
neath or in front of the blind end of the pharynx. It seems ^'ery 
probable to me that the brain and comissures do not develop 
as distinct structures because the mouth is absent. The appro- 
stomic head is always hypomeric, usually maikedly so, and like 
the preceding type is of most frequent occuri'ence in pieces from 
posterior regions. 

4 . Acephalic pieces. In these pieces, the cut end simply heals 
over and no outgrowth takes place (fig. 20 e). These headless 
])ieces are rare in Tmmbriculus, and are confined to posterior 
levels of the body. 

In these four classes of structures, we ha\'e, as in Planaria 
dorotocephala (Child Tib) all gradations from the normal 
bead to the acephalic condition. There is a gradual reduction 
of certain cephalic structures, the pros tom him, cephalic nerv- 
ous system, mouth, and number of head segments, ending with 
complete inhibition of head formation. The various types ot 
heads, are not, however, so definitely localized along the axis, 
as is the case in Planaria, although in general, the percentage of 
noi'inal heads decreases along the axis, and the percentage of 
inhibited heads increases. Lumbriculus further differs from 
Planaria in that in place of acephalic pieces, posterior structures 
may arise. 1 have distinguished two kinds of those. 

0 . Cephaluran outgroivths. This interesting type of anterioi 
outgrowth appears to have, as the name adopted for it implies, 
characteristics of both head and tail (fig. 20 f). In my opinion, 
such an outgrowth starts as an inhibited head, an aprostomic 
head, but is unable to maintain sufficient dominance over the 
old piece to continue to develop as a head ; its further develop- 
ment is therefore that of a subordinate part, a tail The ceph- 
aluran outgrowths have a rounded or pointed end in which there 
is a terminal nerve mass like that found in the api'ostomic heads , 
like the latter, also, there is no opening to the exterior, neither 
mouth nor anus. The tail characteristics of these structures are 
the following: large number of segments, lor they are neaih 
always hypermeric, decrease in the size of the segments ante- 
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riorly, ])resence of a pair of transverse blood vessels in each 
segment, and, in some cases, revereal of the direction of blood 
how, such as occurs in the biaxial tails. Tail characteristics 
predominate but the cephaluran structure differs from a tail in 
the absence of the anus, and the presence of the nerve mass. 
Cephaluran outgrowths arise in pieces from posterior levels only. 

6. Biaxial tails. The regeneration of tails at both ends of 
pieces has long been known in Lunibriculus ; like the preceding 
type of structure, biaxial tails arise in pieces from posterior regions 
only. Both tails are identical in structure, the anterior tail 
being however usually shorter, ffig. 20 g); and the blood always 
flows from the tip of each towards the middle of the piece. 

7. Multiple outgrowths. In this category I have grouped all 
those cases in which multiple structures arise at the cut surface. 
Such multiplication of parts is limited to anterior regeneration. 
The commonest case of this kind is the duplication of the head; 
and all gradations are found from two completely separate heads 
to cases where only the prostomia are separate, as in figure 21. 
The double structure may consist, however, not of two heads, 
hut of head and a tail (fig. 22) ; this is not a case of axial hetero- 
morphosis, for here the tail grows out in correlation with the 
new head, while the biaxial tail develops in correlation with the 
old piece. If both parts of a double outgrowth develop with 
equal rates of metabolism, then neither one will be able to con- 
trol the other, and both will give rise to heads; but if one of the 
outgrowths attains higher metabolic activity than the other, it 
will become a dominant part, a head, compelling the other out- 
growth to develop as a subordinate part, a tail. The result is a 
head with two tails. Pieces of Lumbriculus may give rise to 
three or four such outgrowths at their anterior ends, some of 
which are heads of various kinds, and some of which are tails. 

To illustrate now the distribution of these different types of 
anterior outgrowth along the axis, the results of a series of twenty- 
five worms cut up into sixteenths are given in table 1. As the 
first sixteenth pieces include the original head, and the last 
sixteenth pieces all died, they are omitted from the table. 
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Tliis table shows that the dihcreiit kinds of aiitei'ior structures 
arc not very sharply localized alonj^ the axis, but that in general, 
the percentage of inhibited forms is greater in posterior regions. 
The increase in percentage of normal heads m extreme posterior 
pieces (fourteenth and fifteenth pieces in the table) appears to 
be a general result, and is probably due to two factors: first, 
owing .to the decrease in size of segments posteriorly, these pieces 
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contain more segments than anterior pieces of equal length, and, 
secondly, these pieces are in the region where aiitotomy occurs,* 
and Avhere, therefore, new indi^udiials already exist to some extent 
physiologically. Similarly, in Plan aria dorotocepbala (Child, 
'll b), pieces from the levels where the zooids are situated gener- 
ally produce normal wholes. 

In table 2, the number of head segments regenerated by the 
same sixteenth pieces is given ( cephaUiran outgrowtlis and biaxial 

’ Luinbriculus inconslLUiss reproduces ascMially I)y autotoiny, L pon stimu- 
liition. this worm breaks in two at a rather definite level, near the post(‘rior end of 
the body. 


THt; JOURXAI, lir HXPiJHIMKVTAI. ZOOf.OGT, VOT.. 21), 
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tails being oniitted). It is seen that anterior pieces usually 
regenerate seven head segments, while posterior pieces show a 
marked hypomerism. 

The most striking fact about the regeneration of Lurnbriculus 
inconstans is, then, that there exists an axial difference in head 



21 



22 


Fig. 21 Multiplo outgrowths: doubio prostoini.i. 

Fig. 22 Mnltiplp. outgrowths; ]ip;k 1 niul tail. 

formation. In short pieces normal heads tend to be fonncti 
from anterior levels, but as one passes posteriorly along the axis, 
the process of head formation is inhibited to a continually in 
creasing degree. 
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J. Regeneration in the tubificids 

In these forms, the inhibition of head fonnatiou has [)r()ccccle(l 
to such an extent that all pieces back of a certain anterior level 
remain headless. By removing definite numbei’s of anterior 
segments, one may determine the level at Avhich head foi’iiiation 
ceases. In the case of Tiibifex, five, ten, fifteen, and twenty 
anterior segments were removed, with the following results. 
At the level of the fifth segment, a normal head is usually regener- 
ated. The normal head of Tubifex consists of five segments, 
four setigerous, and contains mouth, brain, pharynx, etc. When 
ten anterior segments are removed, the result is the same. When 
fifteen are cut off, some normal heads are regenerated, but most 
of the pieces give rise to inhibited heads, and some remain head- 
less. I find in my notes unfortunately, no description of the 
appearance of these inhibited heads, nor any statement as to 
whether various types could be distinguished. At the level of 
the twentieth segment, all pieces remain headless. Between the 
fifteenth and the twentieth segments, therefore, head formation 
ceases rather abruptly, although inhibited heads occur as stages 
between the normal and the acephalic condition. These results 
agree with those of European investigators working on the same 
s])ecies, Tubifex tubifex, except that they found head formation 
to cease at a more anterior level— tenth to twelfth segment 
(Abel ’02, Haase ’98), The regeneration of the head is slow in 
Tubifex, and the greater the number of anterior segments re- 
moved, the more slowly does regeneration take place. 

In Limnodrilus claperedianus, the capacity for head formation 
is even more limited than in Tubifex. As this species has al- 
ready been thoroughly investigated by Krccker (TO), it was not 
necessary for me to perform any very extensive experiments. 
The head of Tamnodrilus consists of four segments, but two is the 
maximum number regenerated; of these, the first bears prosto- 
mium, mouth and brain, all of normal appearance, and the second 
is setigerous. From this condition, one finds the following 
gradations to the acephalic state; regeneration of one segment 
only with normal prostomium, mouth, and brain, reduction of 
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prostoiniuli], aprostoinic condition (‘rounded ends' of Krecker), 
and finally the acephalic condition, where no tissue grows out at 
all. All pieces frona which more than seven anterior segments- are 
removed remain acephalic. 

As regards posterior regeneration, all levels of the body re- 
generate normal posterior ends, with the usual exception that 
the head itself remains tailless unless it includes a certain mini- 
mum number of body segments. 

6. Suvimary 

It thus appears from these data that the oligochaetes investi- 
gated form a series with regard to head formation. In Dero, 
normal heads are formed at all levels of the body, in both short 
and long pieces; in Lumbricuhis, normal heads occur at all levels 
in long pieces, but in short pieces, head formation exhibits pro- 
gressive inhibition along the axis; and in the tubificids, head 
formation is limited to extreme anterior levels, regardless of size 
of piece. It seems to me that the earthworm and its relatives 
occupy an intermediate position between Tubifex and Lumbric- 
ulus. Thus in Allolobophora foetida described by Alorgan (^97 ). 
regeneration of the head occurs with increasing difficulty back to 
the level of the twelfth to fifteenth segments; behind this level 
is a region where pieces either remain headless or produce bi- 
axial tails, and posterior to this all pieces remain headless. In 
the tubificids, head formation ceases at anterior levels without 
any intermediate production of biaxial tails. 

The regeneration of the anterior end exhibits, then, these 
striking axial differences which are of a qualitative nature. On 
the other hand, the regeneration of the posterior end occurs at 
all levels of the body in all of these oligochaetes, and with all 
sizes of pieces (with the exception of the head piece, which re- 
mains tailless unless of a certain size). The axial differences in 
posterior regeneration are quantitative merely. 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF THE REGENi: ilATIVE PllOCESS 

A consideration of the data presented above leads us to the 
conclusion that the formation of an anterior end is a different 
process from the formation of a posterior end. The fact that in a 
set of pieces of Lumbriculus of equal size, and taken from the 
same level of the body, any type of anterior outgrowth from a 
normal head to a normal tail may be obtained, proves that the 
kind of anterior structure which is to arise is not predetermined 
in the piece, but is due to dynamic conditions arising within 
the piece after its isolation from the whole. The previous 
position of the piece as part of the whole is only an indirect factor 
in head determination. 

The consideration of a similar set of facts obtained from his 
experiments with Planaria dorotocephala led Child (’13 b, 
'14 e) to an analysis of anterior regeneration in this animal in 
metabolic terms. In the following pages a similar analysis is 
made for Lumbriculus inconstans. 

/. The time of head determination 

It is necessary to know, as the first step towards the under- 
standing of the process of anterior regeneration, at what time 
the head is determined in a regenerating piece. This can be 
readily discovered in the case of organisms which show progres- 
sive inhibition of head formation along the axis by means of the 
method devised by Child (T4 e). The piece ac in figure 23 gives 
rise to normal heads in 90 to 95 per cent of cases (the remaining 
forming mostly multiple structures). The piece oh with the 
same anterior level will, however, produce under ordinary con- 
ditions only 20 to 30 per cent of normal heads, and 70 to 80 per 
cent of inhibited heads and other types of anterior outgrowths. 
It is therefore obvious that whether or not tim cells shall give 
rise to a normal head is dependent upon their forming part of 
the long piece ac; and if they remain a part of ac for a sufficient 
length of time, then they should, when isolated, give rise to noth- 
ing but normal heads. To discover the period of time required 
for the determination of the head as normal, it is only necessary 
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to cut a large number of pieces ac, and at different intervals 
after this operation to cut off pieces ah from the anterior ends of 



Fig. 2‘i Semi-rliagraminatic figure of Lumbi’iculus inconstant, to show levels 
of section. 


the ac pieces. Those ah pieces are then allowed to regenerate, 
and it is found that the percentage of normal heads produced 
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hy them runs parallel to the length of time that they were allowed 
to remain part of the long pieces. 

Experiments of this kind carried out on Planaria dorotocephala 
(C^hild, ’14 e) yielded the unexpected result that it is determined 
within six to eight hours after section whether or not a piece of 
Planaria shall produce a head or remain headless, and within 
eighteen hours whether the head shall be normal. In the case 
of Luinbriculus, acephalic pieces are so rare that one cannot dis- 
cover the time at which head determination occurs; I have 
therefore merely attempted to find out when the head is deter- 
mined as normal. As preliminary experiments showed that at 
least ten hours are required for this, I began my later experiments 
with a fifteen hour interval The result of such an experiment 
are given in table 3. Two hundred long pieces ac were cut from 
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the posterior ends of worms of the same size and from the same 
stock; fifty short pieces ah were cut from the anterior ends of 
these immediately; and fifty more after elapse of fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty hours respectivel3^ The results are given in percent- 
ages; multiple outgrowths are classified under the types of heads. 
W hile I regret that I have not a closer series of time intervals, yet 
I think that it is evident that the head of Lumbriculus is deter- 
mined as normal in the majority of cases within twenty hours 
after section, and in practically all cases within thirty hours. 

2. Stimulation by section 

As a second etep in the analysis of the process of anterior 
regeneration, one must know what the metabolic condition of the 
pieces is at the time when the head is determined as normal. 
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4'hc rate of metabolism of pieces is not the same as that of cor- 
responding parts of the intact worm because, as Child has shown 
('14 d), the rate of metabolism is increased by the operation of 
cutting; this increase is greater the shorter the piece, and the 
lower its previous rate as part of the axial gradient. These 
facts have been demonstrated not only by the increased sus- 
ceptibility of the pieces to cyanide, but also by their increased 
CO 2 production in Tashiro^s biometer. Similarly, in all the 
oligochaetes which I have tested Dero, Lumbriculus, Tubifex, 
{ind Limnodrilus — stimulation results from section. In long pieces 
there is little stimulation, and the disintegration gradient of the 
intact worm is preserved in the pieces, except for increased 
susceptibility at the cut surfaces. Short pieces are stimulated 
to a much greater extent, and their disintegration in cyanide 
takes place without regard to the previous gradient; it begins at 
the cut surfaces and proceeds towards the middle. It is there- 
fore the region of the wound which is the seat of the stimulation, 
and in short pieces the wound regions practically include all of 
the piece. Stimulation as a result of injury is undoubtedly a 
general phenomenon exhibited by living matter (Tashiro, T3), 
and gives us a simple explanation of such facts as the current of 
injury of nerve and muscle. 

The degree of stimulation of pieces is a functhn of their previoUvS 
axial posit' on, and this is particularly noticeable in short pieces. 
The isolated head shows no stimulation; pieces from anterior 
regions where the metabolic rate is high are stimulated to some 
extent; pieces from middle regions where the rate is 'owest are 
stimulated most ; pieces from the posterior region of high rate are 
stimulated to a considerable extent, and 1 nee they already 
possessed a high rate before section, their rate after section is 
usually higher than that of the middle pieces, although the rate 
of the latter has been increased more relative to their previous 
rate. The metabolic condition of the axial scries of pieces is not, 
therefore, the reverse of the metabolic gradient of the intact 
animal, as is the case in Planaria, because of the existence in 
oligochaetes of the posterior region of high rate. That this 
posterior region is stimulated by section indicates, as T have al- 
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ready pointed out^ that it is not a truly independent part. The 
reversal of the gradient after section appears most clearly in a 
form like Dero, where the posterior region is of small extent. 
Table 4 is the record of such an experiment on Dero limosa: 
ten worms were cut up into sixth pieces, and put immediately 
into KCN. The experiment was begun at 12.45, and the 
number of pieces completely disintegrated recorded at fifteen 
minute intervals. 

In general, then, the regions which in the intact animal have 
lowest susceptibility have highest suceptibility after section, 
while the regions having high susceptibility in the whole are not 
much altered by section, with the exception of the posterior end 


TABLE 4 



which although already having a high rate is somewhat simu- 
lated by section. In the case of Lumbriculus and the tubificids, 
where over half of the body is involved in the posterior rise of 
metabolic rate, the susceptibility of all pieces except the most 
anterior is increased by section, that of the middle pieces relatively 
most but not enough to raise it above that of posterior pieces 
which had a much higher rate before section. The gradient is 
therefore not reversed in these forms; it simply is raised to a 
higher level, and becomes less steep. 

The st mulation following section may be explained as due to 
the severance of conduction and correlation paths. The fact 
that the head and anterior regions in general are little stimulate 
by isolation indicates that they are relatvcly independent of 
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other parts; posterior regions are, on the other hand, dependent 
on anterior parts and subordinate to them, since the severance 
of conduction paths between them results in stimulation. 

The increase of metabolism after section is only temporary. 
If the pieces are tested in cyanide at various intervals after cut- 
ting, it is found that the susceptibility to cyanide gradually 
decreases to far below normal, and then begins to rise again 
as regeneration sets in. For an analysis of the process of head 
formation, it is necessary to know what the metabolic condition 
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of the pieces is during the period in which the head is determined. 
I have therefore tested the susceptibility to cyanide of short 
anterior and posterior pieces of Lumbriculus. In table 5 is 
given the susceptibility to cyanide of the anterior piece de in 
figure 23, immediately, 5, 17, 24, 48, and 96 hours after section; 
and in table 6, the susceptibility of the posterior piece ab in figure 
23 immediately, 5, 14, 19, 24, 48, and 96 hours after cutting. 
Ten pieces are used in each case, and the time of death of cor- 
responding regions of whole worms also noted. The concen- 
tration of cyanide used was ; observations w'ere taken every 
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fifteen minutes, and the number of pieces completely disintegrated 
recorded. 

The general result of experiments of this kind is that the rate 
of metabolism of anterior pieces falls rapidly after cutting, and 
rises again, so that within four days, it has reached the norinal 
rate. In posterior pieces, the rate stays up longer after cutting 
then falls to a greater extent, and remains low for a longer perkKi 
of time. Further experiments show that it begins to rise by the 


TABLE () 



-sixth day. Eventually the rate of metabolism of all regener- 
ating pieces becomes much higher than their original rate as 
parts of the organism; rejuvenation thus occurs as a result of 
regeneration. 

The rate of metabolism, then, of anterior pieces of Lumbriculus 
IS low during the period that the head is determined as normal; 
and these pieces give rise to a high percentage of normal heads. 
On the contrary, the rate of metabolism of posterior pieces is 
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high during the time of head determination; and it is these pieces 
which produce inhibited structures. 

3. General conception of the process of regeneration 

This relation between frequency of normal head formation, 
and rate of metabolism at the critical period of head determi- 
nation in Lumbriculus has lead me to accept the conclusions to 
which Child has come from the consideration of similar facts in 
Planaria dorotocephala. Since he has already presented his 
conclusions ((^hild, T4e), it is not necessary for me to discuss 
them in any very great detail. For the following brief present- 
ation, it will be convenient to employ a figure similar to that 
frequently used by Child (fig. 24). The cells at the cut surface x 

(n; 



Fig. 24 Diagram for theory of head formation. 


as a result of the wound and altered conditions begin to produce 
new tissue from which the new head is to arise. These cells 
grow out with a certain rate of metabolism which is relatively 
high as shown by disintegration experiments. Now if the rate 
of metabolism of the old tissue y is low, there is nothing to hinder 
X from continuing its development; it becomes dominant over y, 
uses up the material of ?/ for regeneration, and produces a normal 
head. This is the case in anterior pieces of Lumbriculus where, 
as was sliown in the preceding section, the rate of y is low during 
the time that the head is determined as normal. If, on the con- 
trary, the rate of y is high, then x will not be able to dominate over 
y, nor to attain sufficient independence to produce a normal head; 
the development of x will be inhibited, and in proportion to the 
metabolism of y. Thus are produced the various types of inhib- 
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itod heads; the higher the rate of tj the more will it inhibit the 
anterior structure which arises, and if the rate of y is sufficiently 
high, then region x will not be able to become independent at 
all but will be dominated by y, and give rise to a subordinate pan . 
a tail. Under such conditions biaxial tails result. It is also 
conceivable that ,r might begin head development but: later ])o 
dominated by y to such an extent that head formation can no 
longer continue but tail formation sets in; this in my ojnnion is 
the explanation of the cephaluran outgrowths. In the case of 
multiple outgrowths, the outgrowth or outgrowths which ha\’(^ 
the highest rate become heads, and dominate over the others 
which then give rise to tails. In Planaria, when the region y 
dominates the region x, the acephalic condition results; but this 
is not the case in Luinbriciilus, probably because the new tissue 
begins to grow out before its fate has been decided, and it tlnm 
forms a head or a tail according as x or y dominate. 

It is not necessary that the region y should have a iiietabolie 
rate which is actually higher than that of t; in fact it probaljh' 
never has, for disintegration experiments show that .r usually 
disintegrates before y. But it is the ratio of the rate of x to 
the rate of y which is important, and in all probability the rat(' 
of X must exceed the rate of y by a considerable amount bcfor(' 
normal head formation can occur. Re atively slight alterations 

of the ratio ^ are sufficient to affect the pro(‘oss of morplio- 

rate ol y 

genesis. Thus is a set of pieces of the same size, and from the 
same level of the body, the value of y cannot be very different 
in the different individual pieces; the rate of .r probably differs 
even less; yet from such a set of pieces all types of nterior 
structures are obtained. 

If this conception of the process of head formati<)n is correct, 
an experimental control of morphogenesis should be possible. 
By depressing the rate of y as compared with .r, one ought to be 
able to increase the percentage of normal heads; and. converseh , 
by increasing the rate of y as compared with a decrease in the 
percentage of normal heads should result. The tirst possibility 
is readily realized experimentally; the rate of y can be easily 
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lowered by placing the pieces in dilute cyanide solutions imiriedi- 
ately after section. While this treatment must depress the rate 
of X also, yet the depression is less than in the case of y, because 
.r is young, growing tissue, and regulates better to the depressing 

condition. The desired increase in the value of the ratio ^ 

rate of y 

is thus attained, and as postulated, the percentage of normal 
heads is decidedly increased. This beautiful experiment was 
first performed by Child on Plan aria dorotocephala, and is readily 
repeated in the case of Lumbriculus inconstans. Tn Table 7 
are given the results of such an experiment. One hundred short 
l)osterior pieces (ah in fig. 23) were cut; fifty were put into water 
as control and fifty put immediately into cyanide solution of 
concentration 25,000 days, then removed to water. 



VnRMLU, 

HYPOPROS- 

TO.MIC 

APRORTOMIC 

ACEPHALIC 

BIAXIAL TAIL 

DZAI> 

Coutrol 

IS 

30 

24 

6 


22 

Experiment .... 

46 

16 

22 

2 

1 

14 


As the ah pieces never in my experience yield more than 30 
per cent of normal heads, the increase here is due to the depres- 
sing action of the cyanide. 

rate of x 

The converse experiment, that of decreasing the ratio - , - 

rate of y 

is very difficult to carry out, for it is almost impossible to increas(‘ 
the rate of y, without at the same time increasing the rate of x 
more. Therefore stimulating conditions, such as increased tem- 
perature, increased motor activity produce the same effect as 
in the preceding experiment, as Child has shown; the rate of 
X is increased more than that of y, and a higher percentage of 
noi’inal heads results. Tn Lumbriculus inconstans, howmver, the 
desired condition is realized in an unexpected way; in iiiy earliest 
experiments upon this species I soon found that the Sdtality’ of 
the worms decreases greatly if they are kept for any length of 
time in the laboratory. The capacity for regeneration diminishes 
to such an extent that the worms can no longer be used for 
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experimental purposes. The cause of the decrease in regenerative 
power appears to be that the cells at the cut surface fail to grow 
out with their usual vigor. The rate of x is thus lowered, as 
required in the experiment, and the expected decrease in the 
percentage of normal heads occurs. In table 8, a comparison is 
made between the regenerative capacity of a6 pieces cut on April 
24, and two lots cut on May 30, from the same stock. Fifty 
pieces were taken in each case, and the results are expressed 
in percentages. 


TABLK S 


timk of crTxrvfi 

N'OKMAli 

HYPOPROS- 

TOM[C 

i APROf;TOMIC 


tEAl) 

April 24 

18 

30 

24 

6 i 

22 

May 30 

6 

34 

20 

2 i 0 

32 

May 30 

4 

20 

28 

0 ‘ (> 

30 


The decrease in normal heads is very characteristic, also the 
appearance of biaxial tails. The number of normal heads may 
be considerably increased in these pieces by putting them in 
dilute cyanide. The mortality in these pieces cut late in the 
season is unfortunately always high, but as the decrease in normal 
heads has been noticed in every experiment performed with worms 
kept some time in the laboratory, it cannot be accounted for on 
the ba.sis of the increased mortality. 

The role of the axial gradient in morphogenesis has not perhaps 
been sufficiently emphasized. In the case of short pieces, the 
dynamic conditions developed after section are the principal 
factors, yet it should be obvious from what has been said that 
these conditions are dependent on the previous position occupied 
by the pieces in the axial gradient of the intact animal. In long 
pieces, the axial gradient is more directly concerned; these pieces 
are only slightly stimulated by section, and the axial gradient, is 
preserved in them in practically its original state. Therefore 
the anterior end of long pieces always has the highest rate in 
the piece, and the region x is never threatened with inhibition 
from the parts behind it. For this reason, long pieces of Plaiiaria 
3.nd Lumbriculus always give rise to normal heads. It is the 
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axial gradient also which determines that the head shall arise at 
the anterior end of the piece (Child, 14 e, p. 73). 

The objection may be raised to these statements that in some 
of the oligochaetes which I have been considering, the axial 
gradient is such as to be higher at the posterior end than at the 
anterior end of long posterior pieces. Now there appears to be 
a correlation between the extent of the characteristic posterior 
rise in metabolic rate, and the capacity for head formation. Thus 
in Dero, where the posterior rise is of small extent, head formation 
occurs at all levels; in Liimbriculus, where the region of high rate 
occupies more than the posterior half of the body, head formation 
tends to be inhibited in this region ; and in the tubificids where 
nearly all of the body is involved in the ascending gradient, head 
formation is impossible except at extreme anterior levels. In 
my opinion, however, the ascending gradient plays only a minor 
role in morphogenesis. I wish to point out that a similar series 
with regard to head formation can be found in the Turbellaria: 
Planaria maculata regenerates normal heads at all le^xds in reason- 
ably short pieces; P. dorotocephala in pieces of similar size forms 
normal heads at anterior levels only; Dendrocoelum lacteum 
will not produce heads at all behind the anterior third of the 
body; while in many polyclads head formation ceases posterior 
to the cephalic ganglia. In these forms, there is^no posterior 
region of high rate to account for the facts, but the explanation 
lies in all probability in the character of the primary gradient, 
and in the rate at wdiich new" tissue grows out. The posterior 
rise in rate in oligochaetes is the expression of the increasing 
youth of cells in the posterior direction ; it must be regarded as a 
secondary gradient superposed on the primary integrative gradi- 
ent in the nervous system. Evidence for this point of view^ is 
found in the experiments on stimulation after section, where it 
was showm that these posterior regions of high rate are affected 
in the same w^ay although not to the same extent as regions of 
low" metabolic rate, and are, therefore, like the latter, subordinate 
parts dependent on correlation wuth more anterior regions. The 
fact, however, that they are stimulated to a less degree than the 
regions of low’ rate indicates that they possess a certain slight 
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arfoulftt One may say, then, that there is an 

the primary and the secondary gradient, 
the one makitSfet. subordination of the posterior region, the 
other for indepmdence. The primary gradient, however, al- 
ways has tie upper hand, for it is there from the very beginning, 
and each new ^ment which arises is forced, e despite its high 
metabolic rate, to become part of the system of conduction, 
which has already been long established in the antero-posterior 
direction^. The secondary gradient probably aids in the inhibi- 
tion of he^ formation, but is unable otherwise to influence the 
morphogenetic effect of the primary gradient, unless the latter 
is elkbinated by other factors. If this were not so, it would , 
be impoissible to understand why heads do not arise at the poste- 
rior end of long pieces* of Lumbriculus and Tubifex. I might 
further point out that the zooids of the naids arise without regard 
to the secondary gradient, and often within it, and that the 'break- 
ing’ region of Lumbriculus is always within the secondary rise; 
both of which facts indicate that the secondary gradient offers 
very ineffective opposition to the primary gradient. For zooid 
formation is, as Child has shown (’ll a), a matter of physiological 
isolation from the primary gradient, usually as a result of de- 
creased intensity of correlative stimulation, and would be 
inhibited by^the presence of a gradient running in the other 
direction. 

In how far do these conceptions, developed from the data on 
Lumbriculus, explain the facts of regeneration in the other forms? 
Why does Dero form normal heads at all levels? Experiments 
on the rate of metabolism of pieces of Dero at various times after 
section have shown that the rate is very high immediately after 
section, but begins to fall, at once. Within three hours it has 
fallen below that of the corresponding part of the whole worm, 
in five hours it is still lower, and continues to fall until about 
twenty hours, after which a pennanent and increasing rise^in 
rate sets in. While I have not been able to devise any method 
for determining the, time of head determination in Dero, yet it 
certainly is most improbable that it could occur during the very 
brief period of stimulation. One may therefore safely say that 
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IPhy^doeS'^head foniiitiop^.eeas€'i^ 
in th^^tubificids? To answer this 
di^ult problein^ Vith we 
morphogenesis. The dyntoic factors 
to explain the experuneptal results 
for-this result is indq)endeut of si^eof 
to alter the regenerative capacity 

hdve yielded negative Tesults. , The foltewihg ' are 

offered as to the cause of fauitfe of he^ foii^tiqn in forms. 
In the first, place^ the new tissue^gn)wS o^t very sloT^y^iJ wi1|i 
a relatively low rate of metabolism. It therefoire is 
inhibited. Secondly, the secondary gradient runs far|bi|p^^ 
these forms, and may serve as the inhibiting factor, l^e Cells 
at the cut surface of a piece of Tubif ex taken back of tfieMteenth 
segment are in contact with a region of high rate, which, is itself 


in contact ’^ith regions of higher rate,; and ^ on. Unless, there- 
fore, the cells at the surface ^ow out rapidly and witb^ very 
high rate, and this is contrary to fact,^ they could not dominate 
the regions . behind. Heteromorphi^ tails would ibe expects 
under such conditions; they actually occur in the earthwopms, 
but here the cells do not ^ow out fast ssnough, and they are 
inhibited before they have mi oppoitumty to prodhce miything. 
U is obvious that this explanation can be testfd experiinentally, 
ami I intend to continue, my exp^imenfes with 
hope of obtaining positive results. As tpi why the 
of such pieces does not give rise to heads has alr^j^vb 
cussed; the secondary gi^ient cannot^ ^iminate . 

•gradient tn, that ^tent.-: , ^ 

Regarding th^ fomation of the ]^s|^ridr emd, a 
said. The cells at the posterior end|g|qw ouk5d%^^^ 
metabolism, but cannot become 
mary gradient ; prists. -Gybing- .to 
contact with‘:suboi^inate-pa^,;i||^:-^^v|i^f^^^J^^^® 
with more anterior regions, t If, 
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^ •t^king very short pieces, or putting 
then the cells at the posterior end 
pd^t> and develop a head. Biaxial heads 
lidi^tlonB. On the other hand, if the old 
|e!tetaboUsm, it may be able^to dominate the 
l^i at the cut surfaces to such an extent that ■ 
! a head but each develops a subordinate 
p'b^sdal tails. In most organisms these occur 
0c^pnly^5yhere the piece attains a high rate of metab- 
)^h0 stimulation from section. But in some 
Htetilarly the earthworm, biaxial tails are pro- 
pieces, I>^amic factors alone cannot account 
pl, but it i§ probably due to the presence of the 
^ePidnt. 

iSiOeption of the process of form regulation to which Child 
has home as the result of Jhis extensive experiments with Coe- 
lenterate and flatworms can then be satisfactorily applied to 
the microdriious oligochahtes. This conception may be briefly 
summarized as follows. The head can only arise if the cells 
which are to form it attain physiological isolation and inde- 
pend^ce from the rest of the piece. The head is a self-differenti- 
ating systehi,% does not develop in correlation with other parts 
but is the starting point for a nCw system of correlations, in other 
words, a i^w individual. In long pieces the head f<hTns at the 
anterior end of the piece because the axial gradient determihes 
that at end alonO can sufl&eient physiological isolation be 
attained, short piec^, head formation depends on certain 
dynamic between the head-forming cells, and the old 

piece, a&d^^^ dynamic relations are, in turn, dependent, al- 
thou^^^^Ctly, im the a?dal gradient. All other parts are 
subordb^i^’^d arise in correlation with the head, or with an- 
themselves develop in correlation with the 
is plxj^en conclusively by the fact that no 
ates sliuctures anterior to its level unless a 
end. The response of cells or 
physical or physiological, is the 
or head; this response is the 
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* * fundament^ re^tion of the species, - td5^ Ahe ‘phrE^i^i^^^ of 
Child. 

The apical ’region, or head.r^on, or,, in ianim^ a 

morphologically differentiated nervous system’, the region of 

the nervous system which is the dominant part ^ the a clever 

approach than any other part of the organism 
expression of this fundamental reaction sjrstem/ 
reaction system? dominance of the apiesd region iihd the 
are all merely different aspects of the SMie general idea,; the 

specific protoplasm of any organism consists fui^affi;ent^^ ^ 
pKysico-chemical reaction system. This system is the basis of 
ance and its dynamic capacities, the foundation of heri&ary ; char- 
acters. The first step in organization in embryOnic development 
results from the establishment in one way or another, of some region or 
portion of this protoplasmic reaction system a/s a region of higher rate 
of dynamic activity. This region dominates development, becomes the 
apical or head region and determines the axial ^adient or gradients 
which constitute the dynamic basis of polarity and of individuation. 
The organization and development of various parts of the organism 
rests upon a similar basis of fundamental reaction system ^d domi- 
nance and subordination of parts resulting from differences in rate of 
reaction (Child, 14 e). 

V. SUMMARY 

1. A gradient, in rate of metabolism is demonstrated in the 
oligochaetes. 

2. In the primary form of the gradient, the rate of metabolism 
is highest the head and decreases along the antero-ppsterior 
axis. Among the oligochaetes this primary gradient is found 
only in Aeolosoma, and the zooids of the naids. The primary 
gradient is an integrative gradient. , 

3. In the other oligochaetes examined a posterior region of 

increased metabolic rate exists, and constitutes a secondary 
gradient supeiposed upon the primary gradient. The secondary 
gradient runs in the reversed direction from the primary; it 
results from the characteristic method of growth* of annelids by 
continuous formation of new segments posteriorly and ys not 
integrative in character. % 

4. In Dero limosa, the secondary gradient involves the pos- 
terior third of the body; in Lumbriculus inconstans, it injiudes 
the posterior half of the body or more; and in the tubifiinds, it 

f includes all of the body except the first five to fifte^ segments. 
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jfonnation, the gradient of the zooid gradually 
of the gradient of the parent animal and 
is offe^phary form. Owing to the processes of growth and 
dedifferi^plion involved in zooid formation, the rate of metab- 
olism o||i^ fully developed zooid is higher than that of the 
parei^^i X^fcvenescence results from asexual reproduction. 

!^- a certain number of the most anter'or seg- 

dtee a head. 

^^li^jl^^^^erationj the head and tail are replaced by out- 
grSwIhi -fe other parts by reorganization of the old tissue. No 
matter hoW many anterior segments are removed, only the typical 
number 6f head segments is, in general, replaced. * 

8. The head of oligochaetes will notTegenerate a tail unless a 
certain number of trunk segments are included with it; nor will 
the end of the tail regenerate a head unless of a certain minimum 
size. Explanations of tjiese facts are suggested. 

9. In Dero limosa, any part of the body, whether long or 
short, regenerates a normal worm (with exceptions noted in 8). 

10. In Lumbriculus inconstans, any part of the body, if of 
sufficient length, regenerates a normal worm. Short pieces show 
progressive' inhibition of head formation along the axis ; they 
give rise to g.nterior structures showing all gradations between 
a normal head and a normal tail. Normal posterior regenera- 


tion occurs at any level, and with any size of pi^e, but the 
number of segments regenerated decreases along the antero- 
posterior axis. 

11. In Tubifex, head formation ceases at about the level of 
the fifteenth anterior segment, and, in Limnodrilus, at the level 
of the- seventh segment, regardless of size of piece. Tail for- 
mation occurs at any level. 

12. In Lumbriculus incohstans, it is determined, whether or 
not the head shall be normal within twenty to twenty-five hours 
after the pieces are cut. 

13. The gradient of an axial series of pieces is not the same as 
that of a whole worm, because cutting stimulates, ihis stimu- 
lation, is greater the shorter the piece and the lower its previous 
rate of metabolism. This stimulation is temporary, the time of 
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regicms » nit mucli 
m ; wUMn the 4nie 
pieces produce a hi^ perceuf^e, ^ g 
ferior piecies are 

lasts for a longer period of tiin%^ . .. 

head determination; these pieces 
nb|mal hea^s, and a hi^ 

■ 16» The rate of metabolism of 
the head is determined therefc^, 
antkipr regeneration in tort pied^. 7^1^ ^ 
the 1 ‘egion of new tissue which is to iorm:Ap J 
froin attaining, the degr^ of ind^end^pe^^tf ^ 

sary for norinal head fonnation. V 

in proportion to the metabolic ratppf 
other hand, if the^etabolic rate M the 

new tissue suffers no inhibition and ^ves ife^^ horiual head. 
The dynamic. relations set up heWpeh the apd 

after cutting determine the character of^fce he^i 
a head shall form at all, or whe4her a taii sl^ll fonn. ' - 
17. In long pieces, the dynamic fttptors ai^ jim&hportani as 
the primarjf gradient 'determines .that: anj^rior 

level are ^always more independent than those (P <a. more. 
rior level. Therefore, normal heaSs are alw^ pjir^ long 

pieces. -5-% r' ;■ 

IS. Experimental proof of the aboVe 
If the rate of metabolism of the piece te dei^ of 

cyanide, thdn the percentage of n<^ahheads if 

the rate of the neiv tissue be d^ms^e^ to of 

normal heads decreases. !>, ■ - 

This woij was carried on at the cS (p^^^ptider 
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THS EFFECT OF LIGHT ON THE RETINA OF THE 
TORTOISE AND THE LIZARD 

S, R. DETWILER 

From the Oshorn Zoological Laboratory, Yale University 

, ELEVEN FIGURES 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the discovery of the migration of pigment by Boll (77) 
and by Kuime (77) and of the contraction of the. cones by van 
Genderen Stort (^87,) (see Engelmann, ’85) in the retina of the 
frog, this subject has been carefully investigated by many authors 
in many animals. Garten (’07) has brought together the main 
and important results of this work on the changes induced in 
the retina by light. , From this wc see that light produces a 
variety of effects on the form and staining reactions of the 
different parts of the tetina. Of these effects three are particu- 
larly interesting to us. 1) Migration of the pigment, in the epi- 
^^thelial cells of the retina. 2) Changes in form and position of 
the visual cells. * 3) Changes in form, position and ability to 
stain of the ganglion cells and of the nuclei of the inner and outer 
granular layers. » 

As far as the reptiles are concerned these questions seem far 
from settled, and therefore worthy of further investigation. In 
the first place concerning the migration of pigment, Angelucci 
(78, p. 372) was not able to say from the results of a few experi- 
ments on the turtle, Testudo graeca, and on hzards (L, agilis, 
L. muralfe and L. viridis), which have no rods, whether pigment 
migration took place or not. If it does, he remarks, it is much 
less marfeed than in the amphibian eye. Boll (’81, pp. 20 and 
21) in an uicompleted work, also considered this matter and in 
a theorelieal consideration of the physiological properties of the 
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pigment epithelium, in which he regards the migration of the 
pigment to be bound up with the using up and regeneration of 
visual red in the rods, he concludes that pigment migration 
should not take place in a rodless retina, such as the lizaMs 
have. Poll, however, cannot say whether it does or not. 

Angelucci (’94) (see Garten, p, 68), however, found that in 
Testudo marina the pigment does migrate, though less strongly 
than in the frog. And Chiarini (’06) was also able to clearly 
demonstrate pigment migration in the retina of the lizard (L. 
agilis) . He figures, rather diagrammatically, side by side a dark 
and light retina, and, although he gives no measurements of the 
extent of the migration, it is clear that the pigment in the illumi- 
nated eye is nearer the external limiting membrane than it is 
in the dark eye, covering the paraboloids and drawing away from 
the bases of the pigment cells so that their nuclei are entirely 
uncovered. 

Garten (’07, p. 68), however, was unable to obtain prepara- 
tions of the retina of Emys, Chameleon or of Lacerta which 
showed constant differences in the position of the pigment accord- 
ing as to whether the animal had been kept in darkness or in 
bright light. His results will be referred "to again. And finally 
Hess, (’10^ p. 281), was no more successful than Garten with 
Eanys eiiropaea, the position of the pigment in eyes of indi- 
viduals that had been kept for 22 hours in darkness, 2 hours in 
sunlight and several hours in light of weaker intensity being in 
all not markedly different, the outer segments being always 
covered by a mantle of pigment. 

Concernipg the contraction of the cones in light, Engelmanii 
(’85, p. 500) found that in the eye of the snake Tropidonotus 
natrix, which contains no rods in the retina, the cones contracted 
but little. Also that in Testudo graeca it is doubtful whether 
any contraction takes place. Angelucci (’94) (see Garten ’07, 
p. 25) however, claims that in Testudo marina contraction of 
the cones does take place, though less in extent than in the 
frog. Chiarini (’06) also reports that in the eye of L. agilis the 
cones shorten when the eye is brightly illuminated, but only 
slightly, for the cones measure in dark eyes.25-35M, in light eyes 
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23-30m. Finally Garten (^07, p. 25) found also a very slight 
contraction (not more than 1.1 m) in the eye of Ghameleon. 

From this brief review of the few papers on the subject con- 
cerning reptiles we see that pigment migration and cone com 
traction are very slight if they occur at all. No work of tliis 
nature has been carried out on American species, and since it is 
desired to carry out a series of further experiments on tortoises 
and lizards with particular reference to vision, it was thought 
that something should be known concerning the reactions of 
the various parts of their retinae to light. Three species of 
tortoises and one of lizards were used in the present investiga- 
tion, viz., Chelopus guttatus, Chelopus insculptus, Chrysemys 
picta, and the common southern fence lizard, Sceloporus undu- 
latus. Most of the work was carried out on Chrysemys ami 
Sceloporus. 

This investigation was taken up at the suggestion of I3r. Henry 
Laurens. It gives me pleasure to express here ray thanks to 
Dr. Laurens for the assistance that he has given me during its 
completion. 

METHODS 

The methods of exposing the animals to light and to darkness 
were as follows: Two active animals were selected and placed 
in darkness for 24 hours. At the end of that time one of them 
was taken from the dark room and placed in direct sunlight for 
at least 6 hours after which it was killed. Ihe other, animal 
was either killed after it had been in darkness for 24 hours or 
after it had remained there at least 6 hours more. The eyes 
were removed as quickly as possible after the animals had been 
killed by decapitation— the dark eyes under red light, the light 
eyes in sunlight— and immediately dropped into the fixing AukL 
The time consumed between decapitation and fixation was 5 
minutes or less. 

The fixation and subsequent procedure which gave the best 
results was the following: Fixation in Kleinenberg's strong picro- 
sulphuric for 4 to 5 hours, followed by 70 per cent alcohol, which 
was frequently changed and in which the eyes were allowed to 
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remain for several days. Further dehydration, consuming at 
least 2 days, the lens being removed after the eyes had 
95 per cent alcohol for several hours. For infiltration the 
form parafin method was employed, paraffin melting at 
being used for imbedding. Sections were cut 8 to 10/* thi&, 
stained in Ehrlich^s haematoxylin, followed by eosin. In a few 
cases, in an attempt to secure a quicker aiid perhaj^ more per- 
fect fixation, the lens was removed before the eyes were dropped 
into the fixing fluid. It was found, however, that this method 
caused shrinkage and folding of the retina to such an extent, at 
the same time producing no better fixation, that it had to be 
given up. , 

ANATOMICAL 

Before we proceed to consider the results of the comparison 
of light and dark eyes it will be best to give a brief account of 
the anatomical relationis of the species with which we are work- 
ing. Considerably more has been done by previous investiga- 
tors On the morphology of the reptile retina than on its physi- 
ology, and it will be well to review briefly the results of this 
work. 

Schultze (^66 and ^67) noted that in Emys europaea,’L. viridis, 
L. agilis and L. muralis there were no rods. From Hulke^s ('67, 
p. 94) incomplete description one might assume that rods were 
to be found in the retinae of, *among others, Testudo graeea, 
Emys europaea, Chelone midas, Lacerta viridis and Anguis fra- 
gilis, though, as Krause pointed out later, these ^rods' are more 
correctly to^be considered as cones without oil drops. Heiue- 
mann (77, p. 423) who examined the retinae of several Me^dcan 
species of tortoises concluded that, if the form of the ouier seg- 
ment be taken as the criterion, then rods as well a^con^ can be 
distinguished in the retina of Chelonians. That in lizards, how- 
ever (p. 431) no elements with rod-like outer segments Cfffi be 
distinguished. In the Geckos, however, (p. 434) it is doubtful 
whether the visual elements are rods or cones. 

Angelucci (78, p. 371) found that rods are entirely Ihclqng in 
Testudo graeea, L. agilis, L. muralis and in L. viridfe, Boll 
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(’81) briefly' states (pp. 21 and 35) that there are no rods in the 
retina of Tdstuda or of Lacerta, while Cheivitz ([89, p. 143) 
addsJthat in Emys europaea and L. viridis there is but one form 
of visdnl cell which, from its form, is a cone. 

Krause (^93) finds that in Chelonians there are no rods, and 
that the elements which had been earlier described as rods were 
nothing more than cones without oil drops. In L. agilis, how- 
ever (76 and ^’93), he describes rods as being present, but scarce, 
though in certain places they are found thick together. Anguis 
fragilis and L. viridis have only cones. 

According to Angelucci, ('94, see Garten, p. 25) Testudo marina 
has no rods and Greeff ('00, p. 123) makes the brief statement 
that the reptilian retina (lizards, snakes and tortoises) has only 
cones. Chiarini ('06) says that the neuro-epithelium of lizards . 
is formed exclusively of cones of various sizes. Garten ('07, p. 
24) points out that in Tropidonotus there are no rods, that 
in Testudo /graeca there are probably nbne, and that in the 
Chameleon there are certainly no rods. 

Putter ('09, p. 103), concludes from the mode of centripetal 
connection (dendritic) of the visual cells of the reptiles that all 
of them must be cones, although the form of the single elements 
can be very different, e.g., in Anguis fragilis and in the Gecko 
there are found cylindrical or rod-like outer segments. But he 
adds that all Chelonians have conical outer segments. 

Hess (70, p. ’281) gives a review of the literature and states, 
that, in jiddition to the anatomical features of the retina indi- 
cating th^t there are no rods, the futile endeavors of several in- 
vestigatiora to obtain evidences of visual purple in the tortoise 
retina indicates that there can be no rods, present. And finally 
Franz ('13, p, 52) in a very incomplete and, in some particu- 
lars, incorrect feview makes the statement that tortoises possess 
both rods' and cones. 

From these papers the conclusion may be drawn that cones 
are by the principal visual element of the retina of tortoises 
and of lizards. Further that rods may occur in a few, but that 
they are abaree. It is to be regretted that good figures of the 
visual are not given in any of the articles reviewed. More- 
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over except in the work of Heinemann and Krause, American 
spec es have not been investigated. Of those mentioned by these 
authors only one genus is represented, viz., Sceloporus, that 
has been studied by me, and this is a Mexican species. The 
need therefore for some account of the retina of the ordinary 
American species of tortoises and lizards is still urgent, and since 
the anatomical features of the visual cells have not yet been 
described, a short account of these will not be out of place. 

To begin with the tortoises we find that in the retina of the 
three species examined there are no rods. The cones are of 
two sorts, single and double. The single cone is the more 
numerous type of visual cell, and they are all similar in the 
possession of an outer and inner segment, in the latter of which 
is found in all cases an oil drop, an ellipsoid and a paraboloid. 
In form and size, however, these single cones present individual 
variations, on the basis of which we may say that there are two 
kinds, the first of whigh is considerably broader than the other, 
but only a little longer. With this increase in size there is found 
a slightly larger paraboloid and oil drop (fig. 6). 

The double cones, of which there is only one kind, are much 
fewer in number than are the single cones. They are composed 
of a principal and of an accessory part, there being no twin 
cones. The principal cone has a very long narrow myoid, a 
long ellipsoid and an oil drop, there being no paraboloid. The 
accessory, which is much broader and shorter than the principal 
cone, has the typical short myoid of a single cone,, a paraboloid, 
a granular ellipsoid but no oil drop (fig. 6). 

From preparations of fresh retinae it was found that the colors 
of the oil drops were those which have been usually described 
for the tortoise retina, namely red, orange, pale yellow and blue 
green. The red are the largest and the most numerous. 

Krause '(^93) describes single and double cones in the retina 
of Emys europaea, there being two varieties of each. The first 
kind of single cone is similar to that which we have just de- 
scribed, the second is much broader and has only a coarse granu- 
lar ellipsoid, but with no oil drop or paraboloid. Concerning 
the double cones of Emys the first variety, which is extremely 
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niiiiisrous, is similar to those just described, ditfering only in 
that both the principal and the accessory cones may have oil 
drops. The principal cone has a plano-convex ellipsoid, while 
the accessory possesses a plano-conca\'e ellipsoid and a homo- 
geneous paraboloid. In the second variety of double cone tlu^ 
principal cone is similar to the first, but the accessory is similar 
to the second variety of single cone, that is, thicker, with no oil 
drop but with an ellipsoid. 

Heinemann (77, p. 423) from his study of the retinae of sev- 
eral Chelonians distinguishes two kinds of cones. 1) those with 
an oil drop, and 2) those without. Of the first of these the 
inner segments are much thinner than the others, so that they 
approximate the form of rods, containing an ellipsoid and a 
paraboloid. Heinemann subdivides these cones with oil drops 
into four varieties, a) those with bellied out inner segments 
and large leiis-shaped bodies, b) those which are narrower and 
with a smaller body, c) those which are pointed on the iiisid(‘ 
and contain here either a body of appropriate size or none at 
all, d) cones with strongly bellied out outer portion of the inner 
segment and with irregularly formed, and always much narrower. 
Inner portion of the same. Seldom there is to be found here a 
small lens-shaped body, but usually this part is stru(*tureless or 
filled with a finely granular mass. The last two kinds, c) and 
d), of cones with oil drops unite with the cones without oil dro[)s 
to form double cones. But in Testudo gray, double cones, both 
parts of which contain an oil drop are also to be found. 

(kjiicerning the lizard retina here again it may be said that 
there are no rods. The cones, however, in addition to showing 
se\^eral varieties among themselves are different from those of 
the tortoises examined (compare figs. 0 and 7). e again find 
in the first place that there are single cones and double cones. 
The single cones are of two varieties, a) with a very long myoid. 
no paraboloid, but with an ellipsoid and an oil drop. And b* 
much thicker than the first, with a shorter myoid and with an 
ellipsoid, paraboloid and oil drop (fig. 7). Similar to the tor- 
toise retina there is one kind of double cone. The principal 
cone is similar to the long narrow single cone vliil(‘ the accessory 
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is much thicker, with a large paraboloid, a granular ellipsoid, 
and no oil drop (fig. 7). 

Krause (’93) holds that Lacerta agilis has four kinds of visual 
elements, one of which is a rod, the other three being cones. 
The second kind of single cone is distinguished from the first 
by having a thicker inner segment and lacking an oil drop, 
although there is present an ellipsoid and a paraboloid. Double 
cones come principally from a combination of a principal cone 
with an oil drop and an accessory cone without an oil drop, 
though he also found double cones, both parts of which contained 
an oil drop. Ileinemann (77) finds two kinds of cones, those 
with oil drops and those without. The cones with oil drops 
show all gradations from voluminous cones with large lens- 
shaped bodies to very thin ones with very narrow inner segments 
in which there is no lens-shaped body. These latter unite with 
cones without oil drops to form double cones. 

Greeff (TO, p. 117) figures a single and a double cone for the 
retina of a lizard. The single cone is quite similar to the narrow 
type found in Sceloporus (fig. 7), the only difference being that 
the myoid is comparatively shorter and thicker. The second or 
broad type of single cone, which is the predominating type of 
single cone in Sceloporus, he does not figure at all. The double 
cone i.s entirely similar to the one found by me. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that in the tortoise retina 
the external nuclear layer consists of two roAvs of nuclei. Of 
these only those nuclei in the row immediately internal to the 
external limiting membrane are cone nuclei, the other row beinfi: 
bipolar nuclei which connect the cone nuclei Avith those of the 
inner nuclear layer. The cone nuclei are in general larger and 
more oval, with the long axis in the same line as that of the 
cones. In Sceloporus, hoAvever and Gnemidophorus (the sand 
lizard) the external nuclear layer consists of only one row. 
Ghievitz (\S9, p. 146) considers the second roAv, which he found 
in both Emys and Lacerta, to be the nuclei of supporting cells. 
Another point of interest is the presence of a fovea and large 
papilla in the lizard retina, but neither of these in the tortoises, 
though there is a small area centralis. Heinemann (77, p. 425) 
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could find no fovea in the retinae of any of the Chelonians which 
he examined, although in several there was a small papilla. 
Chievitz (’89, p. 143) describes an area for Emys but no fovea, 
while in Lacerta viridis (p. 147) he finds a fovea. 


EXrERlAIKNTAL 

When sections of eyes taken from animals which had been 
placed in sunlight are compared with sections of eyes from ani- 
mals kept in darkness it is seen, in the first place, that pigment 
migration does take place (figs. 1 and 2). In the dark eye (fig. 
1) the pigment occupies more of the body of the epithelial cell, 
so that the nuclei are for the most part covered, and extends 
forward just beyond the oil drop, which in a few cases can be 
soon through the pigment. In the light eye (fig. 2) it is seen that 
the pigment has migrated forward so that the pigment cell 
nuclei arc almost entirely uncovered while the pigment extends 
further toward the external limiting membrane, in many cases 
as far as the paraboloid. It was also noted that in the light 
eye the pigment epithelium adheres more closely than in tlie 
dark eye and is not so easily torn away. 

The results of a series of measurements to determine the 
extent of migration are shown in table 1 (column 3). It will 
be seen that the average distance from the external limiting inem- 
bi'ane to the nearest pigment needle in the dark eye is 8.8)u 
while that for the light eye is 5.2/i. The difference of .‘kfi// repr(‘- 
sents the extent of the migration. 


TABLE T 


ANIMAL 

RIST. from ext. 1 IMIT. 

MEMD. TO CHOROIDAL 
EDGE or 

PIGMENT EPITHEML'M 

DIST, yiiOM EXT. 

I.IM, MEMIJ. TO OUTER 
SEQ. Ol-'CON'E ! 

DIST. mOM KX' 
LIM. MEMD. TO NE 
PtCMENTN'KEW 

Chrysemys 




Dark 

26,0m 

20.7m 

S.Sm 

bight 

21. Om 

IS. 4m 

.V2m 


^ Based on 10 measurements taken about 1 mm, from the entrance of the optic 
nerve 
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Fig. 1 A portion of tbc retina of Cliryseinys pieta. Aiuinal kept in darkness 
for 24 hours. 

Fig. 2 A portion of the retina of Chrysemys picta. Anirnal, after having 
been kept in darkness for 24 hours, placed in sunlight for G hours. 

Fig. 3 A portion of the retina of Chrysemys. From an individual with cut 
optic nerve, kept in darkness for 24 hours, followed b}’ a 7 hour e-xposure to 
sunlight. 

Fig. 4 A i)ortion of the retina of Chrysemys. lAoin an individual with cut 
optic nerve and kept in darkness for 24 hours. 

All of the figures were drawn with the aid of the camera lucida, and with Leitz 
oil immersion ,h' objective and ocular 4, giving an appro.ximatc magnification ol 
1340 diameters. The figures were then reduced v publication so that 
they appear they have a magnification of about 890 diameters. 

X\\ of the drawings were made at about 1 mm, distance from the entrance of 
the optic nerve. 
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The comparisons of light and dark eyes of Sceloporus show 
that a pigment migration also takes place here. The average 
of measurements indicate that the extent of this migration is 
;ilju (table 2). 

TABT.E 21 


an I M AT. 

UIST. KllOAI KXT. I.IMIT. 
MEMB. TO CHOROIDAN 

ed;;e or 

PIGMENT EPITHEMUM 

OI^T. PROM EXT. 

LIM. MEMB. TO OI.lVETt 
fiEG. OK CONE 

]) 

I.IM. > 

PI 

Sceloporus 

Dark 

1 

1 '22.0fi 

1 U.Oix 


I.iRllt 

j 19.1 m 

\ r2.0|:x 

i 



‘Based on 10 measurements as in table 1. 


Not only does the pigment migrate but the cones also show a 
contraction in light. In table 1 the results of measurements 
are shown. In the first place in the dark eye the distance 
between the external limiting membrane and the choroidal edge 
of the pigment epithelium is more than in the light eye. I^ut 
this does not represent the amount of contraction of the cones, 
for as will be seen (column 2) the average length of the cones in 
the dark eye is only 2.3/z longer than in the light eye. From this 
it is evident that the light not only causes a shortening of the 
cones but a flattening of the pigment epithelial cells of, on Ihe 
average, 2.7^. 

This llattening of the epithelial cells in the tortoise retina is 
in line with the results of others, .\ngelucci (/S4 and ’94) pointed 
out that in the illuminated eye of the frog a shortening of the 
epithelial cells in the direction of the axis of the rods was to be 
observed. Chiarini (’04 and ’Ofi) also saw this cliange in the 
retinal epithelial cells of the representatives of the five class{‘s 
of Vertebrates which he examined. And Pevgens (’Ofi) noted 
the same thing in Louciscus. 

In addition to this change in form of the epithelial ct41 there 
has also been observed a change in the position of the nuclei of 
these cells. Pergens (’96) found that after illumination the 
nuclei of the pigment cells of Leuciscus were further forward 
than in dark eyes. .Vigelucei (’94) also obser\’ed this change 
of position in the frog, (larten {’07 b) on the other hand, al- 
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though he observed the differences in position of the nuclei of 
the epithelial cells of A brain is could find no constant differences 
due to the effect of light and darkness. 

Concerning the third of the effects of light on the retina in 
which we are interested^ namely changes in form, position and 
the ability of the ganglion cells and of the nuceli of the inner 
and outer granular layers to stain there has grown up a com- 
paratively large literature. This has been excellently reviewed 
by Garten, who has in addition given a table in which the results 
of different investigators are shown. 

We will first take up the effects of light on the nuclei of the 
cones. In Garten (’07 b, pp. 18-23) will be found a very good 
summary of what has been done. Czerny (’67), Gradenigo 
(’85), Angelucci (’94), and Chiarini (’04) in the frog; Pergens 
(’96) in Leuciscus rutilis; and Chiarini (’06) in the lizard found 
that light caused the cone nuclei to become longer and narrower. 
In addition, Hirch-Hirschfeld (’06) found that light caused a 
difference in the volume of the cone nuclei of the pigeon, in that 
they are smaller and narrower. Birch-Hirschfeld further found 
in the pigeon that light caused the cone nuclei to approach 
nearer to the external limiting membrane. 

Light was found to decrease the power of the outer granules 
to stain by Pergens (’96, ’97, and ’99) in Leuciscus rutilis, Mann 
(’94) in the dog; Birch-Hirschfeld (’00) in the dog and cat, and 
(’06) in the pigeon (very slight), Sgrosso (’05) in the frog, and 
Garten (’07, p. 23) in Cercopithecus, Macacus rhesus, fishes 
(Abramis and Leuciscus) , Salaman dra, frog and the owl . Chiarini 
(’04 and ’06), however, found that in Leuciscus any difference 
between the ability of the dark and the light eye to stain was 
very uncertain, and that in the frog, lizard, crow and dog there 
was absolutely no difference. 

We may pass now in the same way to a brief review of the 
results that have been obtained concerning the effect of light on 
the form and stainability of the inner granules and of the gan- 
glion cells. Mann (’95) found that in the dog, illumination of 
the eye for 12 hours caused a decrease in the stainability of the 
inner nuclear layer and a decrease in the Nissl substance of the 
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protoplasm of the ganglion cells. Pach ('95) however, in the 
rabbit could find no differences in the stainability of the inner 
nuclear layer or of the ganglion cells in light and dark eyes. 
Birch-Hirschfeld ('00) however, did find differences between the 
light and dark eyes of rabbits and of dogs. The nuclei of the 
inner layer in the dark eye are rounder, in the light eye more 
oval. Ill the ganglion cells the Xissl bodies in the light eye have 
indistinct boundaries and with the protoplasmic liackground 
very diffuse. In the dark eye, on the other hand, the Xissl 
bodies possess sharp, distinct outlines. Chiarini (’04) found in 
Leuciscus, no decrease in chromatin in the inner nuclear layer 
after illumination, and in the ganglion cells hardly noticeable 
changes. Also later ('06) in the inner layer of reptiles, birds 
and mammals he found no differences between light and dark 
retinae. In Lacerta, however, he observed a slight decrease in 
the X'issl bodies of the ganglion cells, in Porvus a decided de- 
crease, and in the dog again a slight chromatolysis. 

Schiipbach ('05) found no differences, neither in the inner 
layer nor in the ganglion cells, between light and dark eyes of 
pigeons. But Birch-Hirschfeld ('06) was able to demonstrate 
clearly that the ganglion cells showed a distinct decrease in the 
number of the X’issl bodies and an indistinctness of their boun- 
daries in the light eye. Carlson ('04) has shown the same for 
another bird — ^Phalacrocorax penecillatus, and finally Sgrosso 
(’05) found in the frog that the inner nuclear layer showed 
differences in stainability in the light and dark eye. 

In order to make obseiw^ations on those matters, particularly 
on the stainability of the nuclei, it was necessary to use some 
other methods of fixing, etc,, than had been employed for the 
study of pigment migration, and of cone contraction. For this 
purpose the following method was finally decided upon, and 
gave excellent results. Fixation in warm concentrated subli- 
mate for 5 hours. Removal of sublimate with iodine in 70 per 
cent alcohol, further dehydration, and infiltration by the chloro- 
form paraffin method. Sections were cut 8ju thick, stained in 
cosin and toluidin blue, rapidly dehydrated, cleared in xylol 
and mounted in damar. In order to insure the same amount 
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of fixation, staining, decolorizing, etc., light and dark eyes were 
fixed in the same vessel, care being taken that they were dis- 
tinguishable. Further, after sectioning, alternate rows of dark 
and light eyes (two of each) were placed on the same slide so that 
there could be no doubt of their similarity of treatment. 

In the first place, the cone nuclei of both the tortoise and of 
the lizard are, for the most part, lengthened and narrowed by 
illumination. This change is, however, not very great and there 
is room for doubt owing to the great variability in the shape of 
these nuclei both in the light and in the dark eye. As far as their 
ability to stain is concerned the nuclei of the outer granular layer 
in the dark eye seem to be slightly more deeply stained than 
those of the light eye, but as far as the nuclei of the inner granu- 
lar layer is concerned, no differences can be found. Neither 
could any changes in form of the inner nuclei be noticed after long 
illumination nor could any changes in the form and volume of 
the ganglion cells be observed. These latter cells, however, do 
show marked and clear differences between the light and dark 
eyes (figs. 8 and 9). Figure 8 represents three ganglion cells 
from a dark eye. By comparing it with figure 9 which is from 
a light eye, the differences can be observed. Not only is the 
amount of chromatin reduced but the Nissl substance has de- 
creased in amount. Under the microscope these differences can 
be seen very distinctly, and it is possible to pick out the light 
and dark eyes by the comparative amount of chromatin and of 
Nissl substance which they contain. 

These results show that light causes a migration of pigment 
and a contraction of the cones, as slight as these may be, in the 
retina of the tortoises and lizard. Moreover, that the cone 
nuclei of the tortoises are probably narrowed and lengthened 
and that furthermore a diminution in the amount of chromatin 
and Nissl substance in the ganglion cells is brought about, so 
that they stain less darkly and more diffusely than in dark eyes. 
It was considered sufficiently interesting to attempt to find o\it 
whether some or all of these changes could be brought about in 
eyes which had either been enucleated or had had the optic 
nerve cut. 
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Angelucci (78, p. 3(57) observed that when the optie nerve of 
a frog is cut the physiological changes of the pigment took place, 
thirty days after the operation, as in normal eyes. Hamburger 
('88), Arcoleo ('90) and Fick {'01, p. 4) also found tliat wlien the 
optic nerve is cut the pigment changes induced by light and 
darkness took place as in the normal eye. In addition l-ingel- 
inann ('85, p. 505) observed that when the brain of a frog is 
destroyed that the effect of light on the migration of pigment is 
still present. Alovements of the cones have also been observed 
in eyes, the optic nerves of which have been cut, or which have 
been removed from the body. Hamburger ('89) found that, 
when he cut the optic nerve of a frog or removed the eye, contrac- 
tion of the cones will take place when the eye is illuminated. 
And Dittler (’07) found in the isolated frog retina placed in salt 
solution that upon illumination the contraction of the cones takes 
place. 

Experiments on the enucleated bulbus of the tortoise were 
without results. The same is true of retinae wliich were Isolated 
in the manner described by Dittler for the frog. The experi- 
ments on eyes with the optic nerve cut, however, did yield rather 
interesting results. All the experiments were carried out on 
Ehrysemys picta. The method of cutting the optic nerve is 
briefly as follows: Under deep ether anaesthesia a small wedge 
of bone was remo^md from the left side of the mouth beneath the 
eye. This was done by means of a long, very narrow saw. The 
small amount of bleeding consequent to the removal of the bone 
being stopped, the muscles were pulled to one .side and cut, until 
the optic nerve could be seen. This was then cut by means of 
a fine pair of scissors. The total loss of blood was small and the 
animals quickly recovered. Out of eleven iiidi\flduals operated 
upon only the first three died. The others after a few hours 
were active and seemed quite as fit for experimentation as nor- 
mal animals. One effect of cutting the optic nerve, wliich was 
not always observed, was a slight enlargement of the pupil. 
Fick ('91, p. 3) states that after cutting the optic imrve of the 
frog the pupil is temporarily somewhat narrowed. 
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The tortoises were allowed sufficient time to recover from the 
effects of the operation before they were placed in light or dark- 
ness. Two operated animals wore always used together for 
experimeots and as controls two normal animals. All were 
placed in darkness for 24 hours, at the end of which time 1 oper- 
ated and 1 normal individual were selected and placed in sun- 
light for 7 hours after which the eyes of all were removed and 
fixed as above described. 

Upon examination and comparison of sections, it was seen 
that the pigment of the operated light eye had migrated for- 
ward and indeed further than it had in the normal eye of the 
same animal and in the eyes of the controls (figs. 2 and 3, 
and tables 1 and 3). Moreover that the cones had contracted 
about as much as in the normal eyes (see tables 1 and 3). 


TABLE 3» 


ANIMAT. 

I>IST. FROM FXT. LIMIT, 

MEMB. rO CHORCIIDAL 
EDGE CF 

PIGMENT EPITHELIUM 

DIST. FROM EXT. i 

I.IM. MEMB. TO OL TJ’E i 
SEG. OF ( ONE 

DIST. from EXT. 

1 T.IM. MEMn. TO NEAIIF.ST 
i PIGMENT NEEDLE 

Chrysemys 
Operated dark 

29.6m 

24,8m 

4.7m 

Operated light 

23.5m 

22.3m 

2.7m 


* Ra.scd on 10 measurements a.s in tables 1 and 2. 


Now when the dark eyes of the operated and the control 
animals are compared, it is found that the pigment of the ope- 
rated eyes is further forward than in the control eye of the same 
animal and in the eyes of the control animals. In fact the 
position of the pigment in the operated dark eye is about as far 
forward as it is in the normal light eyes (figs. 2 and 4, and tables 
1 and 3). These results also show that the cones contract in 
light when the optic nerve is cut (table 3). Moreover, by com- 
paring tables 1 and 3, it will be seen that the cones are longer 
in the operated dark eye than in the normal dark eye. These 
results would seem to be in line with those of Herzog (T5) who 
found that destroying the central nervous system of the frog 
brought about in the dark eye examined immediately or 24 
hours later, a maximal forward migration (light position) of the 
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pigiBcnt tind li maximal stiGtching (diirk position) of tlio coiios. 
It would seem as if a tonus, not only of the cones, but of the 
pigment epithelial cells, was removed or destroyed and that they 
both relaxed. Dittler (’07) and Garten (’07) were not able to 
corroborate Herzog’s results. Garten, on the otlier liand, found 
that when the optic nerve of a frog is cut a marked stretching 
of the cones may take place, but does not mention any effect 
on the pigment, while Dittler (p. 306) says that destruction of 
the central nervous system, cutting of the optic iien^ and enu- 
cleation of the bulbus has not the slightest effect upon tlie length 
of the cones. 

Since the migration of the pigment and the contraction of the 
cones is relatively so small in amount, it was considered inter- 
esting to find out whether a greater amount of migration and of 
contraction could not be induced by means of other stimuli. 
The most natural stimulus to try was an electric current and 
therefore this w^as done, both induced and constant currents 
being used. 

The experiments and results of stimulating the retina witli an 
induced current will first be considered. The eyes, both dark 
and light, were removed as quickly as possible and placed in a 
watch glass containing a little 0.7 per cent salt solution. Tn 
one series of experiments both electrodes were placed on the 
optic nerve, in another, one was placed on the nerve and the other 
on the cornea. Stimuli of moderate strength were used and for 
a period of from 10 to 15 minutes. Upon examination of sec- 
tions of such eyes it is seen that the pigment undergoes migra- 
tion, but also a pronounced bunching and massing up in various 
places. The cones are also affected by the induced current 
being broader and shorter than normally the myoid being con- 
siderably contracted (figs. 6 and 10 and table 4) . All of the cones 
did not show this effect, some of them appearing like normal 
dark cones and similar in measurements, 

Engelmann (’85, p. 508) found that stimulation of the intact 
or enucleated dark eye of the frog with an induced current of 
moderate strength, produced the light condition of both cones 
and pigment. 
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When a constant current is passed through the tortoise eyo 
much more definite and pronounced effects are obtained thari 
with an induced current. The eyes, after being removed, were 
placed in a long trough containing tap-water to which a little 
salt solution had been added. The current (15-20 M. was 
then passed from one end to the other and for from 15 to 30 
minutes. Both light and dark eyes were again used and the 
(‘urrent in some was passed from the posterior to the anterior 
of the eye (centrifugal), and in others, in the opposie direction 
(centripetal). 

The examination of sections of eyes treated in this way show 
that in all cases a migration of the pigment takes place (fig. 5). 
This represents a typical case and in table 4 are given the aver- 
age of a series of measurements. 


TAHLK I' 


AMMAl- 

DIST, I'ROM EXI I.IMIT. 

MEMB. TO ( MOROID.VL 
EDGE ;)E 

PIGMENf EPITHE',^•^f 1 

DIST. VROM EXT, 

1 IM. MEVTB. TO OUTER 
SEG. OF CONE 

DIST. FROM EXT. 

MM. MEMB. TO NEAREST 
PIGMENT NEF.m.K 

Cludopus in- ! 
soulptus j 

Induced cur- 
rent cve 


j U1.4;i 


Constant cur- 
rciUeyr.. . 

' .S3 

1 

! -In 0^ 

3,4m 


’ Based on 10 nu'asui’C'iiieiits. 


A current which has been passed through the eye for 15 min- 
utes is as effective as one which was allowed to pass for 30 
minutes and presumably weaker currents of shorter duration 
would give the same results. In a few cases the retinae through 
which the currents had been passed for thirty minutes showed 
a partial breaking and tearing apart, particularly of the inner 
and outer nuclear layers. 

The effects of a constant current on the cones is also very 
striking. Again the cones are much broader than normally, 
but instead of being contracted as after stimulation with the 
induced current they, are much elongated (fig. 11, and tabic 4). 
The cone nuclei are not usually affected in any constant way 
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•And are either round or oval as is ordinarily the ease. In a few 
cases however they seem to be broken down and drawn out 
and up into the niyoid (fig. 5). 

It has been known for some time that the mehmophores of 
the skin in many animals are caused to contract when stimu- 
lated with an induced current and to expand wlieii stimulated 
with a constant current (Laurens do, p. 609). It would seem 
that the same is true of the pigment cells of the retinal epithelium. 



Fig. 6 A portion of the retina of (Mielopiis insculptu.s .'showing tlu; elTi'ots ol 
passing a constant current of 18 i\J. A. for a janiod of 1.3 minutes tlirough tln’ 
eye. (Current passing from the cornea towards the optic tterve). 


In all four cases in which the current was passed from the 
cornea to the optic nerve the pigment cell nuclei were changed 
in shape and position (fig. 5). Instead of being roundly oval 
with the long axis parallel to the choroidtd limit of the cell, they 
arc narrowed and lengthened and with the long axis at right 
angles to the usual position. This condition of affairs was never 
found when the current tvas passed in the opposite direxdion 
and would seem to indicate a polar effect of the current. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the retina of the tortoises (Chelopus insculptus, Chelopus 
guttatus and Chrysemys picta) and of the lizard (Sceloporus 
undulatus) pigment migration and cone contraction undoubt- 
edly take place, however slight they may be as compared with 
the conditions observed in other groups of animals. Garten 
(^07 a and '07 b) has advanced a theory to explain the migration 
of the pigment and the contraction of the cones. His theory 
necessitates the assumption that there is no inigration of pig- 
ment in the eyes of animals possessing a purely rod retina (skates 
and sharks) or a purely cone one (reptiles in general). Garten's 
theory in brief is as follows: one must assume that, were it not 
for the optical isolation of the visual elements by the pigment 
which migrates forward in the eyes of most of the lower verte- 
brates, a great deal of light would be scattered in all directions, 
on account of the large ellipsoids f fishes) and the strongly re- 
fractive oil-d]‘ops (many Amphibians, Reptiles and Birds) which 
would stimulate the neighboring rods and cones. In the narrow 
slender rods, how^ever, total internal reflection prevents this 
dispersion of light, which is borne out by the fact that in pure 
rod retinae the pigment is entirely lacking from the pigment 
epithelium. On the other hand in a pure cone retina with 
strongly retractive oil drops, the pigment in both light and dark 
eyes must be forw^ard in position (that is, covering the outer 
segments and the oil drops). By means of the stretching of the 
cones in darkness or in faint light, w^hich in many of the lower 
animals is accompanied by a contraction of the inner segments 
of the rods, there is presented for faint light stimulation, a cone- 
free purely rod layer, wdiich does not need the pigment, which 
therefore moves backward thus enabling oblique light to enter 
the rods. On the other hand the contraction of the cones pro- 
duced by bright light, w^hich is accompanied by stretching of 
the rods, similarly leads to a forward migration of the pigment 
w^hich surrounds the cone outer segments. 

This is the part of Garten's theory which is of interest to 
us. It cannot be denied that the tortoise and lizard retina con- 
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tains only cones and no rods. This has been shown, not only 
morphologically but physiologically as well, in that it is irnpossi- 
l)le to demonstrate the presence of visual purple (see Garten 
‘07 b, p. 148 and Hess TO, p. 281). X evertheless, pigment 
migration and cone contraction do take place, Imwevei- slight in 
amount. It is perfectly true that the outer segments and tlie 
oil drops are always covered with pigment, but when bright 
light (sundight) is thrown on the retina the cones contract and 
the pigment migrates fonvmrd. 

It cannot be argued, if we accept (iarten’s theory, that tlien* 
is any physiological need for a moving backward of the pigment 
and a stretching of the cones in faint light since there is only 
one kind of visual cell. But, on the other liand, it must h(' 
assumed that the pigment and the cones are sensitixm to liglit 
and respond to its stimulus, the one moving forward, the other 
contracting. Dittler (T7 a and ’07 b) thinks that the cone 
inyoid of the frog is not itself sensitive to light but that its con- 
traction is brought about by a metabolic product which is set 
free by the activity of the retina under the influence of light. 
Garten (/07, p. 96) supports this theor}^ and thinks that th(‘ 
migration of pigment may also be bound up in some way witii 
this chemical stimulus effect. Now, if this be true for the retina 
of the frog, there is no reason, simply because the tortoise and 
lizard retina have only cones, to assume that it is not true for 
tlie retina of these animals. 

Gaupp (’04, p. 815) is of the opinion that in the migration of 
the pigment in the protoplasmic ]:)rocesses between the visual 
elements we ha\m a ]}rocess very similar to that seen in the 
melanophores of the skin, where the pigment streams back and 
forth in the processes of the cells. e have seen in the tortoise^ 
eye where the optic nerx e has been cut that migration of the 
pigment, as well as contraction of the cones, still takes place, 
which is evidence that both the pigment cell and the cone are 
also directly sensitive to light. Garten’s objection that there 
has been no proof that pigment migration in the retina may be 
brought about by the direct ellect of light because chemical 
stimuli could possibly play a part has, it seems to mo, no weight, 
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for tho simple reason that that is probably just what does take 
place, not only in the retinal pigment epithelium but in the skin 
melanophores as well, when stimulated by light. Light causes 
chemical changes which influence the pigment cells and causes 
the protoplasm, in which the pigment is carried, to stream. 


SUMMARY 

1. The retinae of the tortoises, Chelopus insciilptus, Chelopus 
guttatus and Chrysemys picta and of the lizard, Sceloporus 
undulatus contain no rods. 

2. In both the tortoise and lizard double, as well as single, 
cones occur (figs. 6 and 7). 

3. Light causes a migration of the pigment and a contraction 
of the cones in both the tortoise and the lizard retina, the extent 
of migration in the tortoise averaging 3.6iu and in the lizard 3.1ju. 
The extent of the contraction of the cones in the tortoise averages 
2.3 m. The pigment epithelial cells also flatten in light to the 
extent of about 2.7m. 

4. Tight probably causes the cone nuclei to lengthen and 
become narrower. Illumination decreases slightly the ability 
of the outer nuclei to take on stain, but has no effect on the form 
nor on the ability of the nuclei of the inner granular layer to stain. 

5. Illumination has no effect on the form and \’olume of the 
ganglion cells, but it reduces the amount of chromatin and Nissl 
substance so that the cells stain less darkly and more diffusely 
(figs. 8 and 0). 

6. Light causes the pigment to migrate and the cones to con- 
tract in the tortoise retina after the optic nerve is cut (fig. 3). 

7. Stimulation of the enucleated bulbus with an induced cur- 
rent of moderate strength causes a forward migration as well 
as a bunching and massing of the pigment. It also causes a 
slight broadening and contraction of the cones (fig. 10). 

8. Passing a constant current of 15 to 20 M. A. through the 
eye either centrifugally or centripetally for a period of 15 min- 
utes brings about a marked migration of the pigment and iu 
addition a broadening and stretching of the cones. When the 
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current is passed from the cornea towards the optic nerve (eontri- 
petally), a polar effect on the epithelial cell nuclei is observed 
ill that the nuclei are rotated so that the lon^ axis of the nuclei 
are at right angles to their usual position (fig. 5). 
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KXPIjANATIOX of figurks 

All of tlui Hfjfures \vei'(! drawn with the aid of tho (‘ainora lucida, ainj with 
Leitz oil immersion jh objective and ocular 4, giving an approximate magnifica- 
tion of 1340 diameters. The figures were then reduced ^ for publication so that 
as they appear they have a magnification of about 890 diameters. 

All of the drawings wore made at almut 1 rnm. distance from the entrance of 
the optic nerve. 

() Cones of Chrysemys. Animal kept in darkness for 24 hours. 

7 A portion of the visual layer of an eye of Sccloponis undnlatus showing 
double cones and the two types of .single cones. 

8 Three ganglion cells from the retina of Chrysemys ])icta. Animal kept in 
darkness for 24 hours. 

9 Three ganglion cells from tlic retina of Chrysemys picta. Individual held 
in darkness for 24 hours and subsequent exposure to sunlight for G hours. 

10 Corms from the retina of Chrysemys picta showing th(' effects of stimula- 
tion with an induced current for 10 minutes. 

11 Two cones from the retina of Chelopus insculptus showing the effects of 
stimulating with a constant current of 18 M. A. for 30 minntes. 
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PRELIMINARY 

The melanophores of the lower vertebrates, fish, amphibians 
and reptiles, are described most authors as modified connec- 
tive tissue cells (Fuchs T4). The evidence for such a concep- 
tion rests chiefly upon a morphological basis. Leydig (’89, '92), 
showed that no sharp morphological distinction exists between 
unpigmented, connective tissue cells, inactive, pigmented con- 
nective tissue cells and chromatophores (melanophores) con- 
taining actively migrating pigment granules. 

During the past four years 1 have been carrying on a series 
of experiments on the direct physiological responses of the 
melanophores in fish, chiefly in Fundulus. These experiments 
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have presented an opportunity for occasional morphological and 
embryological observations also. In attempting to categorize 
any type of cell it is necessary to consider not only its morphology, 
but its development and physiology as well. An examination 
of many data of previous investigators, supplemented by my own 
observations has led me to the conclusion that the melanophores 
of lower vertebrates do not belong in the category of connec- 
tive tissue, but are to be considered functionally modified smooth 
muscle cells. The object of this paper is to summarize the evi- 
dence for my position. 

> I( ) U PI KH.OC; 1C AL K V 1 D XCE 

For our present discussion the following occurrence of involun- 
tary or smooth muscle in vertebrates is of importance, viz., the 
digestive tract, the vascular system, the eye and the integument. 
The units of which smooth muscle tissue is composed consist of 
elongated or spindle-shaped cells which may be branched or 
forked, containing a single or several oval or elongate nuclei. 
In certain cases (sphincter pupillae) the cytoplasm is filled with 
a dense mass of melanin pigment granules. We may therefore 
say with Franz (TO), (p. 452): “Es ist daher wohl cine zulassige 
Ausdrucksweise vom Sphincter als von einer Anhalifung spindle- 
fbrmiger Pigmentzellen zu sprechen.” 

Tn the lower vertebrates the melanophores occur chiefly in 
the derma, more rarely in the epidermis (Poiichct 76, in Rhom- 
bus; Muller TO, Eberth T7, Pouchet loc. cit., Bicdermann T2 
and many others in the frog; Schmidt 72, in Phelsuma), on the 
mesenteries and peritoneum and associated with the blood- 
vessels. Morphologically wo find an entire series extending from 
relatively simple cells with two or three processes to the familiar, 
extensively branched forms found in the derma. Zimmerman 
(T3), for example, noted elongated melanophores between the 
fin rays in several adult telcos ts and I have observed similar 
simple cells in the tail region of adult Fundulus and other teleost 
species. Franz (T8) has recorded the same condition in the 
edges of the fins in the larva of Plcuronectes platessa. On the 
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surface of the iris in the eel Steinach (’92) has observed a transi- 
tion from the stellate inelanophores to the spindle shaped cells 
of the sphincter piipillac. He sa 3 ^s (p. 515): "Die verastigiten 
sternfdnnige Pigmentzellen . , . gehen didit am Pupillar- 

rand in cinen Ring von besonders dunkeln Piginentzcllen iil)er 
deren plunipe Korper sich mehr der spindelform nahern.” 

We may conclude then, that, as regards external and nuclear 
form and a melanin pigment content, no sharp morphological 
distinction can be made between inelanophores and the smooth 
muscle cells of the sphincter pupillae. 

t:MBRY()LOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Smooth muscle may be formed either from the mesoderm 
(mesenchyme), the commonest source, or from the ectoderm, 
(Nussbaum, M. ’01). 

Investigations upon the development of the dermal melauo- 
phores show a satisfactory agreement. With a single exceptioiP 
they have been found to originate from mesodermal cells 
(Wenckebach ’86, Bolk ’10: Ehrmann ’96, Eycleshymer ’06, Wei- 
denreich ’12: Kerbert 77, Todaro ’78, Zenneck ’94). The chief 
controversial point in the case of the epidermal melanophores 
has been as to whether these cells develop from the epidermis in 
situ, or whether, as unpigmented mesenchyme cells, they wander 
into the region of the epidermis and become pigmented second- 
arily. In the first case their origin would be ectodermal and in 
the second, mesodermal. My own observations are limited to 
several species of teleosts. In the case ol Fundulus, epidermal 
inelanophores do not occur, but the origin of the dermal melano- 
phores from wandering mesenchyme cells has been clearly demon- 
strated by Stockard (’15). Dr. Stockard has very kindly shown 
me a number of his own preparations and unpublished drawings 
of the developing melanophores in Fundulus embryos. His 
studies, made in connection with the developing circulatory sys- 
tem, have shown that in this species the yolk melanophores first 
appear as wandering, actively amoeboid, unpigmented mesen- 

^Borcea, ’09. 
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ciiyine cells. From the region of Kupffer’s vesicle there develops 
ii fail-shaped area of migrating cells which rapidly spread out on 
the surface of the yolk. These cells eventually give rise to con- 
necti\'e tissue, the yolk melanophores, the endothelial cells and 
fiossibly also to the sinooth muscle cells in the walls of the largei' 
blood vessels. For some time after the pigment has begun to 
dcvelo]:) within the wandering cells that are destined to become 
melanophores, they continue to show actixm amoeboid move- 
ments. In a transparent pelagic egg like that of the scup (Steno- 
tomus er3^'^ops), those wandering cells at the posterior end of 
the embryo may be obser\ ed with startling clearness. 

It is impossible to draw any sharp morphological or embryo- 
logical distinction between certain pigmented connective tissue 
cells and chromalophores (Ley dig loc. cit.) just as there arc mor- 
phological transitions between connective tissue and smooth 
muscle cells (Flemming ^97). can say, then, that typical 
connective tissue cells, melanophores and smooth muscle cells are 
all known to develop from mesenchAune and furthermore, that 
smooth muscle cells (sphincter pupil lae) and possibly also melaiio- 
phores (Borcea loc. cit.) may develop from the ectoderm. The 
embryological evidence is thus at least not negative.- 

P K Y SIC) {AK\ I C AT. E\ I DE N C: K 

By far the most striking evidence of the parallelism between 
smooth muscle and melanophores is furnished by physiological 
experiments. Franz (T6) first recorded the striking similarity 
between the physiological responses of the sphincter pupillae in 
Acanihias and the dermal chromatophores of the frog. He noted 
1) that both respond to light by contraction, 2) that indifferent 
gases like X and II elicit no contractions of the chromatophores 
and that these gases prevent the contraction of the sphincter 
pupillae upon illumination; 3) that after death, the pigment 
cells and sphincter are both contracted. He then says (p. 453): 
‘A\ir koniien also in mancher Hinsicht Analogien zwischen den 

■ It is certainly not without interest in this connection that tlie chromato- 
phores of cephalopods have been found to develop from single smooth muscle 
cells by a complicated metamorphosis (Chun ’02). 
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Sphincterfasern und mesoderm alen ('hranuitophorcn aufstcl- 
len;" and again; '‘Denn es scheint in meliv als einer Bezieluing, 
dass die Chromatophoren nichts iinderes als vorkappto Ariiskol- 
zellen sind.” 

Many of the older investigations upon the responses of the 
melanophores to various stimuli v'crc earned out upon living 
animals. Here the situation was exceedingl>- complex since so 
many physiological factors had to be conti’olled. In a previous 
paper (48 b) I have called attention to this objection and have 
described a method whereby the inelano|)hores of tek'osts, es- 
pecially Fundulus heteroclitus, may be removed from the fish 
and stimulated in a \mriety of ways without the slightest me- 
chanical injury in manipulation. The technique is exceedingly 
simple^ consisting of the careful removal of the scales with thcii' 
superficial sheets of dermal melanophores. Tlu^se scales luv 
readily transferred from one solution to another and, l)y selecting 
adjacent scales from the same fish, we obtain very satisfactory 
physiological units whereby it is possilile to test the eft'ects of a 
series of solutions— the degree of expansion or contraction of 
the pigment serving as an indicator of relative stimulation. In 
preparations of this sort in which the circulation and nervous 
control have obviously been eliminated, I have found that chemi- 
cal stimuli such as 0.1 X KCl, heat (30'^ (k), ultra-violet light and 
induction currents all bring about a more or less rapid contrac- 
tion of the pigment granules. Furthermore, in indifterent imrdia 
like Ringer'S solution or olive oil, the melanopliores remain ex- 
panded for long periods. It therefore seems justifiable to con- 
sider the contracted phase that of stimulation, since the melano- 
phores respond by contracting to the above familiar series of 
physiological stimuli. Throughout tlie following discusssion I 
shall consider the contracted pliase of the melaiiophoi'es as cor- 
responding, physiologically, to the contraclioii in smooth muscle. 
The objections to the application of the term ‘contraction in 
the case of the melanophores, I shall take up at the close of this 
section. 
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L Innervation 

Tlie activity of vertebrate smooth muscle is normally con- 
trolled through fibers of the sympathetic nervous system. Vol- 
untary motor connections do not ordinarily occur. 

The innervation of the melanophores has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated both histologically (Ballowitz ’93) and physio- 
logically (Poiichct 72 and 70, Von Frisch 71, Spaeth loc. cit.) 
in several species of teleosts. v. Frisch has recently corroborated 
and amplified the original observations of Pouchet, who first 
claimed the innervation of the melanophores to be sympathetic. 
I have repeated the striking experiments of v. Frisch upon Phoxi- 
uus with Funduhis. In this experiment one of the two branches 
of the sympathetic system is severed immediately behind the 
body ca\dty in the region of the haemal arch. Fish so treated 
lose tlieir power of color adaptation posterior to the point of 
incision on the operated side, but continue to show normal motor 
responses. Reciprocally, severing of the spinal cord eliminates 
motor responses but, provided the operation has been carefully 
performed, the sympathetic adaptations to different colored bot- 
toms remains normal. 

In Funduhis I have also found at the base of the medulla a 
'contraction center’ corresponding with that found by Lode 
(’90) in the trout and by v. Frisch (’ll) in Phoxinus. A light- 
ening of the entire body of the fish follows the electrical stimula- 
tion of this center. 

Xo satisfactory histological demonstrations of the nerve end- 
ings in the melanophores of amphibians and reptiles have been 
recorded. Pirnmerman (78), Biedermann, loc. cit. and more 
recently Hooker (’12) have however, all demonstrated, physio- 
logically, the sympathetic innervation in the melanophores of 
the frog and Carlton (’04) has made similar observations in Ano- 
lis. There is thus a very satisfactory unanimity of opinion on 
this question. 
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11. Ejfeci of Light 

Through the investigations of Arnold (;4l), Hrown-Sequard 
i/47), Steinach (’92), Alagnus (’99), and Franz (loc. wcknow 
that the excised iris of certain elasiuobranchs ( Vcantliias), tc4e- 
osts (Anguilla) and amphibians (Rana) responds to illumination 
by a contraction of the sphincter papillae . 

Hertel ('07), first succeeded in demonstrating a direct response 
to stimulation by light in the chromatophores of the cephalopods 
Sepiola, Octopus and especially Loligo. In this case the reac- 
tions of the chromatophores are due to contractions and relaxa- 
tions of the radially arranged smooth muscles. The active phase 
is here the expanded one, elicited by the contracting radial mus- 
cles i.e., it is the reciprocal of the condition in the inelanophores 
of lower vertebrates. Hertel found that ultra-violet light of 
280 gM produced an almost instantaneous local expansion of all 
chromatophores. Blue rays of 440 mm and yellow rays of 558 mm 
of equal intensity also gave a distinct, but somcAvhat slowei- 
expansion. 

I have shown (loc. cit.) that the expanded melanophores of 
Fundulus respond to ultra-violet light (280 mm) by a i‘a})id and 
reversible contraction. 1 was unable however, in a series of 
trials with different regions and intensities of the visible spectrum 
to obtain contractions of Fundulus melanophores. Following 
practically the same technique as in my experiments with Fun- 
dulus, Tjaurens (To) has recently reported contractions by ultra- 
violet light in expanded melanophores in pieces of the skin of 
Arnblystoma larvae. Hertel (loc. cit.) had previously found that 
the melanophores of Triton larvae responded to ultra-violet, 
blue and yellow rays by contracting. He used the same wave 
lengths and intensities as in his experiments with cephalopods 
(vide supra). In this case, as in so many of the older experi- 
ments, the presence of a complete nerve mechanism and blood 
supply presents the possibility of secondary complications. In 
the case of Fundulus and Arnblystoma, however, T believe the 
results to be free from this objection. 
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A direct response to light has not thus far been demonstrated 
ill the melanophores of reptiles, though as Fuchs (loc. cit.) has 
eiriphasized, it will in all probability" be found to exist. 

We may" now summarize the foregoing observations as fol- 
lows; 1) in certain species of fish and amphibians the sphincter 
papillae contracts in response to direct stimulation by light; 2) 
in certain other species of fish and amphibians the melanophores 
also respond to direct stimulation by light by contracting. 

III. Effect of Electrical Stimulation 

induction currents of sufficient intensity and duration produce 
contractions in smooth muscle. Such contractions may be seen 
in strips of frog’s stomach prepared according to Meigs (’12), or 
in preparations of the digestive tube of several species of tele- 
osts.^ Beer ('94, ’98) observed that the sphincter papillae of the 
eel and the frog (Rana) contracted when stimulated electrically. 
The radial muscles of the chromatophores of cephalopods also 
respond to electrical stimulation by contracting (Briicke ’52, 
Keller '73, Fredericq ’78, Klemensiewicz 78, Pouchet 76, Kruken- 
berg ’80, Phisalix '92, Steinach ’01, Hofman ’07, ’10, and Fuchs 
’10), Klemensiewicz (loc. cit.) records similar contractions in 
isolated pieces of the skin of Loligo. 

Lode (loc. cit.) first showed that in excised pieces of the skin 
of the trout the melanophores contracted upon being stimulated 
by an induction current. In my own experiments with Fundu- 
lus the melanophores invariably contracted, reversibly, when 
proper strength and duration of the current and salt concentra- 
tion of the mounting medium were selected. 

Winkler (’10) found that the melanophores of Rana esculenta 
and Hyla arborea contracted when directly stimulated by an 
induction current. Laurens (loc. cit.) has recently verified this 
observation in large larvaie of Amblystoma opacum. He finds 
also that: "'When various portions of the body are cut out and 
directly stimulated either with the central nervous system in- 

^ Unpablished obsorvatioiis made upon the stoinaoh inusclo of Stenotomus, 
Tautof^a, Centropristos and Fnndulus. 
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t:ict or dGstrovGclj slight contruction of the lUGhinophores is 
usually inducGd” (p, 610). 

In the case of the reptilian melanophores Bert (75) and Kruk- 
eiiberg (’80) were able to corroborate the original obseiAuition of 
Hi-iicke (’52) who found that direct faradic stimulation of (ex- 
cised bits of dark skin in the chameleon produced a lightening, 
i.e., a contraction of the melanophores. 

Thus the responses of several types of smooth muscle, as well 
as of the melanophores, in representatives of all three groups of 
lower vertebrates show a satisfactory agreement in their con- 
traction to faradic stimulation. 

I\ . Effect of Mechanical Siinndaiio)i 

By gently pinching or stretching excised pieces of frog or hsh^ 
stomach and oesophagus, powerful contractions may be induced, 
which are reversible provided the stimulus has not been too vio- 
lent. Precisely the same reaction follows a similar treatment of 
portions of the skin of Loligo ; the chromatophores expand widely. 
[ have verified this obseiu^ation by Klemensiewicz loc. cit, and 
all of the more recent investigations upon cephalopod chi'omato- 
pliores record a similar phenomenon in Loligo and othci' species. 

Fuchs (loe. cit) has called attention to the objection against 
the expansion observed by man}' of the older investigators after 
the surfaces of ^mrios teleosts had been more oi* less violently 
‘stroked’ with a needle. He says (p. 1432): ‘‘Aus alleii Beo- 
haclituiigen geht unstreitig liervor, dass einwandfreie Beobacb- 
tungen fiber die direkte meehanische Beizbarkeit dcr Fischchro- 
matophoren nicht \a)rliegen.” I haA^e shown (loc. cit.) that by 
seioctiiig scales from the lateral portion of Fiindulus where the 
melanophores are relatively far apart, it is possible to stimulate 
tt single melanophore repeatedly by exerting a gentle pressui’e 
with a fine, fire-polished glass needle. Clreat care must be exer- 
cised not to rupture the delicate cells, for by so doing, the melanin 
granules are scattered and produce the effect of an ‘expansioiv 
recorded by the older observers. In this case it is certain that 
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mechanical stimulation (gentle pressure) produces a reversible 
contraction of the nielanophores. 

As a result of local pressure or pinching with forceps, and along 
the margins of an incision, the nielanophores in the frog contract 
(v. Wittich ’54, 71, Hering 1. c., Lister ’58 a, ’58 b, Fuchs ’06, 
Eternod and Robert ’08). The darkening of the skin in Poly- 
pedates I^einwardtii, ‘Tiach leichtem Kratzen mit eiiier Nadel,’' 
observed by Siedlecki (’09), is doubtless another case of ruptured 
melanophores." 

The above observations warrant the conclusion that in the 
radial smooth muscles of the chromatophores of cephalopods, in 
the smooth muscle of the digestive tract in certain teleosts and 
amphibia, as well as in the nielanophores of these two vertebrate 
groups, mechanical stimulation (gentle pressure) is followed by a 
reversible contraction. 

V. Effects of Choincal Stimulation 

A great many experiments have been carried out upon the 
effects of various widely differing chemical stimuli upon the 
nielanophores of vertebrates. The method of procedure has 
been, in most cases, as follows; 1) the substances were brought 
directly upon the skin of the normal or operated (pithed, etc.) 
animal, the color-cha.nge being considered the criterion of the 
action of the chemicals; 2) the substances were injected into the 
circulation, the body cavity, or subcutaneously, the color-change 
again serving as an indicator of chemical stimulation ; 3) the sub- 
stances were added to the water of the environment, in aquatir 
forms. In relatively few instances have excised pieces of skin 
been immersed in the fluid to be tested. As I have repeatedly 
emphasized, this is the only satisfactory method of determining 
the direct effect of any stimulus upon the melanophores, for it 
is only in this way that the circulation and all central nervous 

* Observations upon the response to pressure in reptilian melanophores are 
contradictory and un sat i.sf actor y. ilost of the expcriinenls liave been made 
with living uniiiiuls and the few' trials with excised bits of skin w'cre all carried 
out, without regard for the possibility of a darkening resulting from the destruc- 
tion of the melanophores (Milne-Edwards ’34 a, ’34 b, Briicke ’52, Carlton ’04). 
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control may be simultaneously and effecti\Tdy eliminated. Tlie 
objection may be raised that even in excised pieces of the animal 
it is impossible to destroy the ultimate nerve terminations, hence 
we are unable to state with certainty that the effect is a direct 
one and not transmitted through the cut stumps of tlie sympa- 
thetic nerves which remain in such a pret)aration. I have else- 
where (loc. cit.) adduced evidence to show that this objection is 
certainly invalid in the case of the isolated melaaophores of tlie 
scales of Fundulus. 1 shall limit the following discussion of thi^ 
reactions of rnelaiiophores to chemical stimuli to cases which ar(‘ 
as nearly as possible comparable to the chemical stimulation of 
isolated smooth muscle. 

A. Inorganic Substances. Schultz (’97) observed that dis- 
tilled water acted as a weak contracting stimulus in opened ring 
preparations ofdhe stomach of the frog. Aleigs CIO) has shown 
that distilled water gives a typical curve of contraction in prepa- 
rations of longitudinal strips of the frog’s stomach. 

I have found (loc. cit.) that the rnelaiiophores of Fundulus 
slowly contract when brought from the living dark fish or from 
0.1 N XaCl to distilled water (fig. I). 

Schultz (1. c.) noted a relaxation and swelling of the .smootli 
muscle of the frog’s stomach in 10 per cent Xa(d solution. Meigs 
(loc. cit.) has shown that in solutions of KCl, the stomach musch' 
of the frog (R. pipiens) slowly contracts and loses weight while 
in NaCl it elongates and aborbs water." 1 have observed that 
the chromatophoros in pieces of the mantle of Loligo expand im- 
mediately upon being immersed in 0.1 X KCl solution. This is 
obviously due to a contraction of the radial smooth muscles. 
Furthermore, provided the exposure to XCl has not been too 
long, when such chromatophores are returned to 0,1 X XaCl or 
bettor, Ringer solution, they contract again, the radial muscles 
are relaxed. 

The melanuphures of all tlie species of tcleosts with which 1 
have experimented, showed a contraction in 0.1 X K(d solution 
and an expansion or relaxation in 0.1 X XaCd, dilute sea-water, 

•' Zocthout (’02) fouiul that KCl produced a (‘ontrartin?) in the ^;tstrncnciniu.v 
of the frog and XaCl a relaxation. 


TllK JOl RVAl. OP KXPKIUMKX'fAr. ZOOl.OCiV, VOL. :i0, MO. 2 
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or Ringer’s solution.^ The effects of other neutral salts of the 
alkalies were also studied in considerable detail but, since, so 
far as I am aware, no parallel experiments have been performed 
upon smooth muscle, a discussion of these results would be irrel- 
evant. It is, however, of interest that both cations and anions 
of the neutral salts show the same order of physiological effect, 
the so-called ffyotropic order,’ as in experiments upon striated 
muscle (Overton ’04 and Sewartz ’07) and certain colloids (Hof- 
meister ’01, Pauli ’99, Hober '14, (’hapter 7). 



Fig. 1 Tlic slow eontraetioii of a inelaiiophoro hi distillnd wat<‘r. TIh' iipix-r 
line repre.'tcnfs the movemonts of the terminal jiiginent granules in one process 
of the cell. The lower line indicates time in minutes. At D. W. the cell was 
immersed in di.stilled water (from 0.1 X XaCl). d'he melanophore was completely 
eontracled in twenty minutc.s. In this ease the migration of the pigment granules 
was followetl by means of an ocular micrometer eurrying a moveable scale. .Vn 
empirically .selected line of the micrometer scale was ke})t tangent to the termi- 
nal pigment granules by turning the adjusting screw of the ocular. The motioii 
oi tlic screw was transmitted to a set of jmlleys and a lieart lever and the curve 
was recorded on a kymograph in the usual way. The actual path of the pigment 
migration was 0.104 mm. which makes the magnification of the reproduced figure 
approximately X o31. A detailed de.scription of this apparatus will appear 
shortly in tin* American Journal of Physiology. 
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Recently® I have found that the alkaline earths ])roduce a 
contraction of the melanophores in Fundulus. The time for 
tliis contraction in isotonic solutions of the neutral chlorides 
varies in the order 

Ba < < Ca < Mg 

In strontium, calcium and magnesium chloride, the contractions 
are all reversible, the time required for complete recovery vary- 
ing in the reciprocal order - 

Mg < Ca < S]' 

The behavior after treatment with 0.1 IS BaCL> for ten minutes 
is peculiar in that, frequently, upon being returned to 0.1 IS 
XaCI, no sign of recovery appears for as long as thirty minutes. 
After such a longer or shorter period of quiescence, the peripheral 
melanophores suddenly expand slightly and contract again al- 
most immediately. After a brief interval of inactivity, a sec- 
ond expansion wave appears at the periphery, but this time the 
melanophores lying nearer the centre of the scale, which had 
previously remained contracted, show a slight expansion and 
those at the periphery expand further than the first time. In 
this way there is set up a rhythmic expansion and contraction 
wave which, creeping towards the centre of the scale, gradually 
comes to include all the melanophores. In the course of an hour 
after being returned to sodium chloride, all the melanophores of 
a scale are slowly pulsating. This pulsation may continue at 
ordinary temperatures for as long as four or five hours, the ex- 
pansion gradually becoming loss complete and frequent and 
eventually ceasing, the melanophores remaining contracted. In 
cases where the immersion in BaCb has lasted only about five 
minutes, the pulsations appear upon being returned to Xa(d, but 

la scale preparations of Pundiilus, th(^ small dermal blood vessels always 
‘‘oiitain a few (Corpuscles. When a scale is immer.scd in a KCI soluiion these cor- 
IHisclos begin to move within the vessels and this movement contiiUKal approxi- 
mately as long as the melanophores are conlracting. On being returned to XaCl, 
fhe melanophores expand and the corpuscles return to their original position or 
!>ass beyond it. 'Fhis movement of the corpuscles may bo du(' to a contraction 
•uul relaxation of the walls of the largcu* blood-vessels. 
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the contractions between expansions are inconiplete, the reduc- 
tion being in this case in the contractions. The disappearance 
of the pulsations leaves the inelanophores expanded instead of 
contracted. We may therefore say that the inelanophores may 
recover after having been contracted in BaCb, provided the tinn^ 
of immersion in the BaCh has not been more than about Wve 
minutes (fig. 2). 

Automatic pulsations or rhythmic contractions occur not un- 
commonly in several types of smooth muscle. Among the lower 
vertebrates, for example, Schultz (1. c.) has described this phe- 
nomenon in ring preparations of the stomach of the frog and 
Stiles (’01) has studied it in similar preparations of the frog’s 
oesophagus. An examination of their figures shows that the 
rapidity and frequency of the contractions is not unlike those 
occurring in the melanophore after having been treated with 
JhaCb and returned to NaCl. 

B. Organic Substances, Krukenberg (’80) carried out a series 
of experiments upon the reactions of the chromatophores of l^le- 
dona, a cephalopod, to organic substances. He found that 5 
per cent ethyl alcohol, ether and chloroform (strength not stated 
ill either case) produced a contraction of the radial smooth mus- 
cles i.e. an expansion of the chromatophores. W hen pieces of 
the skin were washed or returned to sea-water, the chromato- 
phores contracted and regained their irritability. Klemensie- 
wiecz (78) obsein^ed a lightening of the skin in Loligo and Elcdona 
when subjected to vapors of amyl nitrite. The chromatoiihores 
in isolated pieces of skin showed the same reaction. Amyl ni- 
trite is a familiar vaso-dilator. The relaxation of the radial 
muscles in the chromatophores of cephalopods thei’efore sug- 
gests that this may be a typical response for physiologically 
widely dilTering varieties of smooth muscle. 

I have exposed the inelanophores of Fundulus to alcohol, 
ether and chloroform vapors. The scales bearing these meUino- 
phores were [ilaced upon glass slides and just covered with Bing- 
er’s solution. Tlie slides were then placed over Syracuse glasses 
<‘ontaining the organic flnid to be tested and both were covered 
with small, ground-edged, liell jars and sealed with vaseline, 
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Under these circumstances the melanophores always contracted/ 
Control cells under identical sealed jars^ remained expanded. 

I have also exposed contracted melanophores of Fuiidulus in a 
contracting mixture of 4 parts of 0.1' N NaCl -h 1 part 0.1 N KCl 
to the vapors of amyl nitrite^ using the same technique as in the 
trials with ether and alcohol. All these melanophores expanded 
promptly whereas control cells in the same contracting mixture, 
under a second sealed bell-jar, showed no change. 

Weak solutions of atropine or atropine sulphate (0.00025 1\I 
in 0.1 N NaCl) produce a prompt expansion of the melanophores 
in Fundulus. The dilating action of this alkaloid upon the pupil 
is a familiar physiological phenomenon. 

Lieben (’06) found that in R. ternporaria, subcutaneous injec- 
tions of adrenalin produced a complete contraction of the melano- 
phores in 15 to 20 minutes. The local application of adrenalin 
upon the swimming web also produced a contraction. These 
contractions Lieben believed to be independent of the constrict- 
ing action of the adrenalin upon the blood vessels. When the 
melanophores of Fundulus are immersed in solutions of adrenalin 
hydrochloride of different concentrations'^ they invariably con- 
tract. Even at a dilution of one part to one million (in 0.1 X 
NaCl) a contraction appears, though not always in all the melan- 
ophores of a single scale. 

From the foregoing observ^ations it appears that certain or- 
ganic substances which typical!}^ produce contractions in smooth 
muscle, cause a contraction in the melanophores of Fundulus. 
Reciprocally, certain other organic substances which produce an 
expansion or relaxation in isolated smooth muscle, produce an 
expansion in the melanophores of Fundulus. 


{ lie contraction depends, however, upon the amount of organic fluid in the 
Syracuse dish. Under the conditions of these experiments, 3 to 5 drops pro- 
duced a contraction. Larger amounts inhibited the contraction and produced 
a narcosis. This became evident when the cells were removed from the bell 
jars, for a transient contraction appeared, the effeiit of the dilute stimulus. 

® A Parke-Dayis preparation of adrenalin hydrochloride 1 : 1000 in physio- 
ogical salt solution wa.s used as the starting point in these experiments. This 
was diluted with 0.1 N NaCl to the required concentration. 
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AN' ANALYSIS OF THE COXTRACTTOX IN THE MELANOPHORE 

A structural and functional parallelism between smooth mus- 
cle and melanophores can scarcely be considered complete with- 
out a comparison of the contractions in the two cases. At first 
sight they have little in commom Indeed the exact mechanical 
nature of the contraction in the melanphores is still a disputed 
question. Certain facts are established beyond any reasonable 
doubt viz: 1) the proximal and distal pigment migrations invari- 
ably occur along fixed paths (Kahn u. Lieben ’07, Spaeth ’13 b); 
2) in cases where living cells have been observed under high mag- 
nifications it has appeared that the pigment granules are not 
merely carried along passively by a streaming or flowing of an 
extremely liquid sort of protoplasm, but that they exhibit active, 
independent movements within the cell processes (Ballowitz 
’13 a and b, Degner ’12). Plxactly what occurs after the pig- 
ment granules have reached the centre of the cell, has not been 
determined as yet with certainty. Either 1) the cell processes 
remain in situ or 2) the more fluid protoplasm follows the mi- 
grating pigment granules and eventually the entire cell becomes 
rounded up as in a contracted amoeba. In the latter event it is 
difhcult to imagine how the protoplasmic processes find theii' 
way back again to the original contour of the expanded cell. 
Hooker (’12 and ’14) has explained away this difficulty by assum- 
ing, from histological preparations, the existence of lymph spaces 
into which the pseudopodia of the amoeboid melanophore creep 
or flow. Hooker believes these lymph spaces to be fixed and 
the melanophore to be a typical amoeboid cell. There are seri- 
ous objections to this view. 1) Hooker’s evidence is adduced 
from fixed preparations and he has been unable to corroborate 
his observations upon living adult cells; 2) in the many hundreds 
of living melanophores that I have observed under high magnifi- 
cations and the most fa\'orable optical conditions (reflected and 
transmitted light, dark-field illumination, etc.) I have never been 
able to detect the secondary migration of the fluid protoplasm, 
though 1 have repeatedly watched the same cell in a series of ex- 
ininsions and contractions with this as the sole object ; 3) the his- 
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tological preparations of liallowitz ('93) show nerve tennina- 
tions on the j^rocesses of the melanophores which could not have 
any physiological significance if the entire cell were withdrawn 
from these processes; 4) finally I have repeatedly corroborated 
in Funduhis, the observation of Ballowitz ('13) concerning the 
position of the nucleus following a proximal migration of the 
|)ignient granules. Not infrequently in an expanded melano- 
pliore, the nucleus may be seen to lie far out from the centre in 
one of the processes. If such a cell be contracted, all the pig- 
ment granules accumulate at the centre, but the nucleus remain 
in its original position in the process. Under favorable condi- 
tions it may actually be seen in the contracted cell, lying in the 
process, with a considerable area of pigment-free cytoplasm be- 
tween it and the central mass of melanin granules. In any case, 
upon reexpansion, the nucleus is found practically to have re- 
tained its original position. It is difficult to correlate these 
facts with Hooker’s conception. 

At present it is, then, impossible to say that the melanophores 
are certainly not amoeboid cells in the mature condition, though 
the weight of the e\’idence appears to be against such a view. 

The question now arises as to what a proximal and distal mi- 
gration of pigment granules within a stellate cell can have in 
common with a 'contraction’ in smooth muscle. A physical- 
chemical analysis of the melanophore may serve to clarify the 
comparison. 

(i’onsidered as a physical-chemical system the melanophore 
consists essentially of a colloidal suspension of melanin granules 
(the disperse phase) in a dispersion medium w^hich is itself an 
exceedingly fluid sort of protoplasm i.e., an emulsoid sol. T'on- 
t faction’ of the melanophore consists of an aggregation of the 
disperse phase of melanin granules and in 'expansion' there is 
an increased dispersion of the melanin granules. In other w'ords. 
when the melanophores are stimulated to contract, we observe 
the first step in a rc^Trsible aggregation or coagulation process, 
i.e., the aggregation of the melanin granules. Is it possible to 
consider this phenomenon a reversible coagulation such as occurs 
commonly in emulsoids? The size of the melanin granules is 
relatively so large (ca. 0.0004 mm.) that we should rather expp(‘< 
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liii irrcv6rbiblc cod^uldtioii \\6 find tiiiioii^ sus])onsioiLs or sus- 
pension colloids. The presence of the fluid proto])lasin in which 
the granules arc suspended must here be taken into consideration. 
It is a well known fact (Bechhold '04) that the disperse t)hase of a 
suspension colloid or suspensioip adsorbs the ]iarticles of the dis- 
perse phase of an emulsoid when the two are in ‘solutioir together. 
This phenomenon has been termed a bwotection’ of the coarsei- 
])hase; the adsorbed emulsoid is the protecting colloid ('Sclintzkol- 
loid’ of Bechhold). Under such circumstances, the suspension col- 
loid assumes the character of a true emulsoid, i.e., it is protected 
against the irreversible coagulative effects of electrolytes, heat, 
etc. Suspension colloids or suspensions, in the presence of emul- 
soids, thus become far more stable and plastic systems (Neisser 
iind Friedemann ’04). The existence of just such a physical- 
chemical system within the melanophore is a perfectly demon- 
sirable fact. Its reversibility is equally obvious. Thu.s far. 
then, we have but analyzed the physical-chemical coiulitions 
within the cell based upon the observed facts. 

In the case of an increased dispersion in a two-phase system, 
there is an increased intimacy of relation between disperse jihase 
and solvent; the sj^stem approaches a true solution and wo speak 
of an increased solubility of the disperse phase. Keeiprocally, 
in an aggregation or coagulation process, we have a separation 
of disperse phase and solvent. There is an accumulation of evi- 
dence at hand showing "'that during (he contraction of smooth 
muscle there is an exchange of fluid between the cells of the tis- 
sue and their surroundings” (Meigs '12, p. 543). It is dillicult 
to imagine how this setting free of fluid can occur in a colloidal 
system such as a smooth muscle cell, ex(‘C])t in connection with a 
reversible (soagulation or aggregation process. In other words, 
evidence for an exchange of fluid during contraction in both stri- 
ated and smooth muscle must, at the same time, be coiisidereil 
evidence for a reversible aggregation or coagulation })rocess in 
the cell colloids. The displacement of fluid is as necessaiy an 
accompaniment of the act of contract icai as is the coalescence oi 
colloidal particles." 

’A discussion of the rrlutivc nici'its of the 'swcllitiii; find ■surface-teosioii 
liypothosp.s of inus(‘l(5 (“ontrach ion would ]>c iiTi“l(want (Lillie I'L. 
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In the case of the rnelanophores there is no direct evidence at 
hand for a loss or exchange of fluid during contraction. There 
is, however, a visible and reversible colloidal aggregation of me- 
lanin granules following a variety of physiological stimuli, all oi 
which elicit contractions in smooth muscle. Similarly, a num- 
ber of physiological stimuli that produce a relaxation in smooth 
muscle bring about a dispersion of the pigment granules in the 
melanophore. Xow, from the evidence cited above, we are 
forced to assume that, during the contraction of smooth muscle 
there is an invisible aggregation or heaping up of colloidal par- 
ticles which becomes reversed in relaxation, i.e., when the muscle 
relaxes, there is an increased dispersion of the invisible colloidal 
particles. The aggregation of melanin granules within the melano- 
phore must therefore he considered a visible expression of the colloidal 
phenojnenon that occurs, upon stijnulation, in the micro-homogene- 
ous colloidal content of a smooth muscle cell. 

application of the conclusion 

Although much of the evidence in the preceding sections has 
been obtained from experiments with a single species of tel cost. 
Fundulus, there is no valid reason for doubting that the mechan- 
ism of the responses in the chromatophores of crustaceans and 
the rnelanophores of hsh, amphibia and reptiles, is identical.^' 
In all these cases the color-changes are brought about by an ag- 
gregation and dispersion of pigment granules. Chun (1. c.) has 
shown that in cephalopods the chromatophores develop from a 
single smooth muscle cell. We may therefore say that it seems 
highly probable that color changes in crustaceans and cephalo- 
pods, as well as in the three groups of lower ^Trtebrates, are 
brought about by the physiological responses of specialized 
smooth muscle cells. 

The physiological modification in the case of the melanophore 
may be compared with that of the electric organ in fish where a 
striated muscle cell becomes so far modified that the normal mo- 

The term 'chrurnatopliores’ ran not be applied to the case of the lower 
vorrebrates until more is known of the physiology of the xanthophores. 
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tor function disappears completely and the action current, which 
is normally of relative insignificance, becomes a physiological enfl 
ill itself and a formidable means of protection. Similarly in the 
melanophore, the motor function of the smooth muscle cell is 
lost and there is developed a modified motility, a migration 
of pigment granules, which may again serve as a means of 
pi-otection. 

SILMMARY 

1) Morphological, cmbryological and physiological evidence is 
advanced to prove that the melanophores of fish, amphibia and 
reptiles are not connective tissue cells as has been tacitly 
assumed heretofore, but functionally modified smooth musck^ 
cells. 

2) In the contraction of the melanophoro there is an aggrega- 
tion of melanin granules which is to be considered the visible 
counterpart of, an aggregation of colloidal particles that occurs 
during the contraction in smooth, and possibly striated muscle. 

3) It seems highly probable that color-changes in crustaceans 
and cephalopods, as well as in the three groups of lower verte- 
brates, are brought about by the physiological responses of spe- 
cialized smooth muscle cells. 
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RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE SPECTRUM FOR THE HELIOTROPIC' RE XC- 
TIONS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 

SECOND COMMUNICATION^ 

JACQUES LOEB AND IIAKDOLPH WASTENEVS 
The RorhefeJIer Institute for Medical Research, Xac Yorl: 

SIX figures 

1 

In 1869 Paul Bert made experiments on the cEcet of differeiil 
i)arts of the spectrum on Daphnia to find out whether the vision 
of these crustaceans is comparable to that of man. He found 
that the animals ^^accoiiraient beaucoup plus rapidement an 
jaune ou au vert qu' a toute autre coiileur/' and concluded from 
(his that the green and yellow rays which appear comparatively 
bright to us appear also brightest to these animals.- 

At that time biologists were generally under the inllueiice of 
the anthropomorphic viewpoint and did not hesitate to interpret 
the reactions of animals on the basis of human analogies; al- 
though it must have occurred to as clear’ a thinker as Bert thal 
there is no a priori reason for assuming that human beings when 
put into a spectrum must gather in the green or yellow ; and ex- 
Iieriinents in this direction were lacking. This anthropomorphic 
viewjDoint appeared still more plainly in the writings of Graber/ 
who experimented with animals 'which ^vcrc kept in a box illu- 
minated from abo\xu one-half of which w^as co\'ered with red^ the 
other with blue glass. He found that animals wiiich prefer' 

' I'irsl Cuniiimiiicariou, JoUi. Exp, 191o, U), See Loi'h and 
Wasteneys, Proc. Nat. Aead. Sc,, 191o, 1, 44: Science, lOU. 4!, 32S. 

■Paul Bert. Arcli. dc Phytiiol., 186ft. '2, 547, 

^ Grabcr. C)run<llniion ; 5 ur iAd'orscliutifi des Hellia'keits- luid Farbensinnes der 
'tiere. Prag, m,S4. 
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(lark ness to light gather under the red; and animals which prefer 
light to darkness gather under the blue glass. This led him io 
enunciate the law that animals which are Tend' of light are also 
'fond’ of the blue; and animals which are 'fond’ of the darkness 
are also 'fond’ of the red. We sec again the tacit assumption 
that animals which collect under blue glass do so because they 
are 'fond’ of this type of light, while animals which collect under 
the red light do so because they are 'fond’ of this type of light. 

The field of animal reactions received a different interpretation 
by Loeb,-^ who showed that these results can be explained on a 
purely objective basis without our ascribing to lower organisms 
sensations the existence of which we can neither prove nor 
disprove. Loeb showed that the phenomena observed by Bert, 
Graber, and others can be explained on the assumption that the 
light automatically orients the animals or determines the direction 
in which they move, there being two classes of animals, one 
class being automatically compelled to move to the source of 
light, the other being compelled to move in the reverse direc- 
tion; and he pointed out that this phenomenon is the same as 
(he heliotropic reaction in plants, the stern of plants bending to 
the source of light, the roots bending away from it; or the swarm- 
spores of algae moving to or from the light. Accordingly In' 
designaled the animals going to the light as positively heliotropic, 
those going away from the light as negatively heliotropic. 

As this bending effect in the plant is a purely automatic orien- 
tation of the plant, brought about through the influence of the 
light, so in the animals we are, according to Loeb’s theory, deal- 
ing only with an orienting effect of the light for the explana- 
tion of wliich merely physicochemical conditions are adequate: 
without our being compelled to introduce hypothetical sensations 
as a necessary link in the mechanism. This purely mechanistie 
conception of the motions of animals to or from the light has 
I’ccently received a new support hy the invention of heliotropie 
machines by Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., in which the two 

^ Loeb, J. Der IIeliotro[)i<^mu 3 der Tiero imd seine l:el)eroinstiinmiins mi’ 
(knn Hcliotropisrnus dcrPflanzen. WilrzlnirK, 1890, SilzungslxT. d, Wi'irzbnrgf r 
pliysikal-nied. Uosellsch., .lan, 1888. 
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retinas are replaced by selenium wire, thosi' machines following 
a lantern in the dark in the same way as a positively hcliotrojiic 
animal. 

It was easy to interpret the phenomena found by Cii'al)er from 
this heliotropic viewpoint. The botanists had long ago shown 
that positively heliotropic plants bend readily to the light wlien 
behind a blue screen^ while they do not do so or only very slowly 
when behind a red screen; from which they concluded that the 
rays going through a blue screen had a higher heliotropic efficiency 
than the rays passing through a red screen. 

If the animals were, as Loeb stated, merely positively or nega- 
tively heliotropic the light going through blue glass should act 
like more intense light than that going through red glass, and 
hence negatively heliotropic animals should gather in the red, 
positively heliotropic animals in the blue. He could show by a 
series of experiments that this statement was correct. In this 
way, purely objective methods and explanations were given for 
the arbitrary assumption of (Iraber and the other anthropo- 
morphic biologists that animals mo\'ed to or from the light 
because they were ‘fond’ of light. 

The advantage of this change in viewpoint lies in the fact that 
it opened this field to the methods of exact experiments and meas- 
urements without which no progress is possible; while the at- 
tempt to explain reactions by a hypothetical ‘fondness’ of animals 
for light or by hypothetical light sensations barred the way to 
the exact type of investigation. 

Recently, however, the old anthropomorphic ^dcwpoint has 
been resumed by the ophthalmologist Hess,” who has tried io 
show that all the animals from fish downward suffer from a 
visual deficiency, namely total color blindness. As a criterion for 
the presence or absence of color sensations Hess uses (very arbi- 
trarily in our opinion) the heliotropic reactions of animals. 
Thus in 1909 he confirmed Bert’s observation that Daphnia col- 
lect in the yellow-green part of the spectrum but. gave it a dii- 
fereni interpretation. By calling attention to the fact that the 
yellowish-green, whicli is heliotrojiicalh' niost efficient for Daph- 

’PIoss. Gosichtspiiiii. Hiindh. <1. lOi:!. 4, .55.5, 

the .IOCRNAI. of EXFKHIMKM'aI, /(Kil.tMn , \<|(.. I’O, NO. 2 
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nia; appear>? brightest to the human inflicted with total color 
blindness, he thinks he has proved that Daphnia is also totally 
color blind. 

The number of objections to this kind of reasoning is 
considerable/' 

Nobody has yet proved that the heliotropic reactions of ani- 
mals are determined or even accompanied by any sensations of 
brightness and it is difficult to see how such a proof can ever be 
furnished. It is plainly unwarranted to assume that every 
motion of animals induced by light is accompanied by or is the 
expression of sensations of brightness or of color. The excised 
iris of the shark (and of other animals) contracts under the in- 
fluence of illumination and Magnus has shown that the yellowish- 
green part of the spectrum is most efficient in this case. It 
would be arbitrary, to say the least, to state that the excised iris 
has sensations of brightness and that these sensations make it 
contract; and yet it is difficult to see why such an assumption 
should be more arbitrary than a similar assumption in the case 
of the flagellate Chlamydomonas or the heliotropie larvae oi 
Balanus. One wonders also wliethei- we are supposed to assiinu* 
that Hammond’s heliotropic machines are guided by sensations 
of brightness or of color. 

The assumption of Hess might be given some consideration if il 
could be shown that totally color blind human beings are posi- 
tively heliotropic, i. e., are irresistibly drawn to the source of 
light; but nobody has e^^er heard of such a case. The liuinan 
being is the only one about whose sensations we have definite 
knowledge and as long as we are unable to pro^m for the human a 
connection between positive heliotropism and the sensations of 
brightness we have no right to take such a connection for grant (‘d 
in the lower animals. 

One wonders also what interpretation is to be put on other 
tropisms, such as galvanotropism or geotropism, if we accept the 
validity of Hess’s viewpoint, since it is only logical to treat all the 

^ ® An excellent criticism of Hess’s ichias and experiments lias been f^iven by 
VV . 1* . Lwald, Arch, f. Entw'cklngsniech,, lOlo, 37, .>S1. We are usinfs snme of bi* 
arguments in this paper. 
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ri'opisms from the same general viewpoint. sensations are 

aroused in a Paraniaecium which is forced to swim to the catliodo 
under the influence of the galvanic current, or in a Palaemonetes 
which is forced to swim or Avalk to the a node 
Since Hess starts with an arbitrary assiimi)tion, namely that 
the heliotropism of lower animals is due to their sensations of 
brightness and that they are totally color blind, it is not unex- 
pected to see him come into conflict with facts in more than one 
direction, v. Frisch' has shown by experiments which appear 
to us conclusive that bees (which are also positi\'oly heliotropit* 
and which according to Hess are totally color blind) can be trained 
to go to yellow or blue cardboards distributed among similar 
cardboards of different shades of gray; while they can not ])(‘ 
trained to go to definite shades of gray under similar conditions. 
K\'en in Daphnia. v. Frisch and Kupelwieser/ and Fwald- 
have been able to demonstrate selective effects of wave lengths 
different from those found in the totally color blind human. 

A second conflict between H ess’s ^dew and reality is due to the 
fact that the most efficient part of the visible spectrum is not tlu^ 
saiue for all heliotropic organisms. It is known through Blaauw’s 
experiments that (lie heliotropic curvatui'es of the seedling of 
oats are produced most rapidly in the blue part of the carbon arc 
spectrum. This should force Hess either to the conclusion that 
the seedlings of oats do not suffer from total color blindness, 
since the most efficient part of the spectrum for the totally color 
blind is in the yellowish -green; or to the assumption that only 
i)Iants are heiiotropic, but that animals which show the same 
reactions to light are not lieliotropic. Hess chooses the second 
alternativti by stating that jolants are heiiotropic, while animals 
are ‘lamprotropic' (Xc^/iTrpos-. (bright), i.e., in plants the holio- 
tropic curvature occurs purely automaticallj;, while animals 
bend or move to the source of light because it is ‘bright.' It 

‘ V. Fri.seh. Dei’ Fiirbensfinu and Fonm'nsinn dei' Hiciio. Zoo!. .Ldir!)., 1!)l h 
•b, 1. Abt, f. allg. Zool. u. Physiol, 

^ V. Frifioh and Kupelwicser, Biol, Ceiitnilbl., 1013, 33, 517. 

''Kwald. Ztsehr. f, F.sychol. u. Pliyf^iol. d, Sinnc.^oi’f;:,, 1914, 48, Abt. ' 2 , 285. 

Itesf}, lof*. cit,, pp. 70S and 709. 
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would be difficult to invent a nicer example of reasoning in u 
circle; since Hess’s assumption that animals liave the scnsatioi: 
of brightness is based upon the fact that they move to the light. 

Yet we will try to follow Hess even into this circle and select 
a case already mentioned in a previous note'^ and to which w(^ 
shall return in this paper, namely the case of two green flagel- 
lates, Euglena viridis and Chlamydomonas pisiformis, which are 
strongly heliotropic, but, being unicellular organisms, of course 
have no eyes. For Chlamydomonas the place of greatest 
efficiency in the spectrum is in the region of ycllowish-green. 
for Euglena it is in the blue. If we follow Hess we must logically 
conclude from this that Chlamydomonas suffers from total coloi- 
blindness (although it has no eyes) , that it is not heliotropic but 
^lamprotropic/ and that it is an animal; while its cousin Euglena 
has either a highly developed color sense or is heliotropic and is a 
plant. 

Hess^^ thinks it is inconsistent for Loeb to deny the justifica- 
tion of the assumption that all heliotropic animals are totally 
color blind and at the same time to state that phenomena of 
heliotropism are identical in animals and plants. Hess over- 
looks the fact that the two statements rest on an entirely different 
basis. The statement that positively heliotropic animals go to 
the light because they are totally color blind is as we have seen 
not a fact but an unnecessary and arbitrary assumption which 
is in conflict with the facts and not even justifiable on the basis 
of mere analogy, since totally color blind humans are not posi- 
tively heliotropic. The fact that the region which is brightest to 
the totally color blind human is at the same time most efficient 
in certain heliotropic animals admits or demands, as we shall see. 
an entirely different interpretation. 

On the other hand, the statement that heliotropic reactions m 
animals and plants are identical is merely the expression of the 
actual observations. Thus Loeb has been able to show that 
sessile heliotropic animals react to one-sided illumination just 
like sessile plants, namely by bending towards the source of 

Science, 1915, 41, ;i28, 

'• Loc cil ,, p, 709. 
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light until the axis of symmetry of their photosensitix'e organs 
goes through the source of light (provided only one source of 
light is given) ; while movable plant organs, e.g., the swannspores 
of algae move to or from the source of light and collect on the 
side of the light (or on the opposite side) just as do motile helio- 
tropic animals. For the heliotropic reactions of both animals 
and plants the validity of the law of Bunsen and Roscoe has been 
proved^® and the sense of heliotropic reactions in both groups 
can be reversed by similar means.*^ It would be artificial to state 
that because the ones are termed animals and the others plants 
the identical phenomena in both must be different. Such a 
view might have been considered at the time of Idnne, but today 
we know that the mechanism of life phenomena in animals and 
plants is essentially the same. While modern biology, especially 
since Claude Bernard and Hoppe-Seyler, has tried to establish 
the essential identity of life phenomena in plants and animals, 
Hess apparently expects biologists to overlook the progress made 
in biology and return to the Linneaii viewpoint. In order to 
maintain his artificial barrier between animals and plants he in- 
sists that the wave length which is most efficient in the helio- 
tropic reactions in plants is different from the one most efficient 
in animals. But even if this were a fact, it would not justify 
his assumption, since the theory of heliotropism only states that 
organisms are automatically oriented by the light so that sym- 
metrical elements of their photosensitive surface are struck at 
the same angle by the light (or that "symmetrical elements re- 
ceive an equal amount of illumination during a properly chosen 
unit of time). Whether in one case the yellowish-green, in 
another the blue light is more efficient is secondary. 

As a matter of fact, there are heliotropic animals for which 
the blue rays are as efficient as they are for plants; and there are 
unicellular organisms, for which the optimum lies in different 
parts of the spectrum. 


‘^Loeb and Ewald, Centralbl. f. Physiol., 1914, 27, 1165; Ewald, Zlschr. f. 
l*'Sychol. u. Physiol, d. Sinnegorg., 1914, 48, Abt. 2, 285. 

" Loeb. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol,, 1906, 115, 564. 
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From the viewpoint of objective science we a(*x‘cpt the fact 
that in some heliotropic organisms the place of highest efTiciency 
is in that region of the spectrum which for the totally color blimi 
is the brightest^ but on this we put a different interpretation, 
namely the following. The sensations of brightness in the totally 
color blind human are determined by the rapidity with which 
visual purple is bleached by the light. The region in the yellow- 
ish-green in the carbon arc spectrum appears brightest to ihc 
totally color blind human because this region X = 526 ixji hsis 
according to Trendelenburg the greatest bleaching effect. As- 
suming that heliotropic reactions are also due to a photochemical 
effect, the fact that in certain organisms the region not far frojii 
X = 526 mm is the most efficient in calling forth heliotropism 
means simply that the photosensitive substam-e responsible for 
the heliotropic reaction in these oiganisms has one peculiarity 
in common with the visual purple, namely that it is also most 
.sensitive (o a region not too remote from X -- 526 mm; tlio two 
substances may possibly be identical, but this would require a 
definite proof. The fact that the optimal effect for other organ- 
isms lies in the region of blue would indicate that the photo- 
sensitive substance in these animals is in all probability different 
from visual purple. If the effect of light in causing heliotropir 
reaedions were other than chemical we still should be compelled 
to bnd a physicochemical and not a psychological explanation for 
the different heliotropic efficiency of different wave lengths. 

The question to which we intend to confine ourselves in tins 
paper is a ^Try simple one, namely: Is it true that a sharp line of 
demarcation exists between animals and jtlants in that sense 
that for the heliotropie reactions of plants the blue is most 
effective, while for the heliotropic rea(dions of all animals a 
region in the yellowish-grc^en is the most efficient, as Hess claims'.' 
In this paper we shall deal with motile organisms, namely firsi 
the two unicellular green organisms Euglena and Chalmydomoiias 
and the larvae of two animal forms, of the annelid Arenicolii 
and of the crustacean Baianus ebunieus. 



HELIOTROPIC REACTIONS ANIMALS AND PLANTS 2‘^;> 
H- MmiODS 

When we wish to determino \vhere the most eliiident s])ot of 
the spectrum for freely moving animals lies, must realize that 
in order to get reliable results we must work with organisms whicl, 
are both very small and very sensiti\'e to light. The organisms 
must be small so that a large number can be crowdeir into a 
narrow region of the spectrum; if this condition is not fullilk^d 
it is extremely difficult if not impossible to make stalianents con- 
cerning the relative efficiency of the differeiil parts of the spei- 
triim which are of sufficient accuracy. Thus attempts to deter- 
mine the most efficient Sfmt for the heliotropic efficiency of th(‘ 
spectrum for young fish or larger insects can (mly yield crude 
approximations. The second condition is that the animals must 
be very sensitive to light; since Loeb has shown in foi-mer papers 
that only in the case of exti'eme sensitiveness will the animals go 
directly (o the source of light, while if the sensitiveness is small 
the animals may go in very irregular paths although the sum 
total of the motions towards the souree of liglit will prevail. 
It would be iin])ossible to get a definite resulf with animals of 
this kind. Thus experiments on the relative etficieiiey of dif- 
ferent parts of the spectrum with young fsh or other animals 
which are only moderately sensiti\'e are very unreliable. 

When we are dealing with positi\'ely heliotropic animals dis- 
tributed in an oblong tiuiigh exposed to a carbon arc spectrmn 
the animals will move towards the source of light indejiendentlv 
of the nature of the rays by which they are struck; provided in- 
tensity ami frequeno}' of the waves are aliove the thri'sliold of 
heliotropic efficiency. If the animals are evenly distributed in the 
trough at the beginning of the exjieriment they will all move 
towards the source of light and the result should he that at the 
end of the experiment the animals should all gather eipially at 
the front wall of the trough and their density should be the same 
on this front wall in the violet-blue and green jirox ided that the 
ws are sufficiently effective. On this basis it should be diff cult 
to tell whether the blue or the green is more efficient. Since, 
however, some scattering of liglit occurs from the surface of the 
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jinimals, some blue light will also reach the animals in the green 
and vice versa. In this way a comparatively denser gathering 
of animals may occur in that part of the spectrum which is more 
effective. It is obvious, however, that this method is not very 
exact since in an aquarium with animals the scattered light from 
one part of the spectrum can chiefly reach only those individuals 
which are not too far from this spot. 



1 


The second method consisted in the comparison of the relative 
efficiency of two narrow parts of the spectrum. It was described 
briefly in a former note. 

A carbon arc spectrum, about from 18 to 23 cm. wide, was 
thrown on a black screen ;S;S (see fig. 1) with two slits a and b 
in the two different parts of the spectrum which were to be com- 
pared in regard to their heliotropic efficiency. The two beams 
of light pasvsing through the slits are reflected by the two mirrors 
M and M i into the square glass trough in such a way as to strike 
the same region g of the back wall of the trough. The glass 
trough is surrounded by black paper except at R and Rj, where 
the two beams of light enter from the mirrors. Before the ex- 
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periinent begins, all the organisms are collected in tlie spot </ 
with the aid of an incandescent lamp. As soon :is the spectrum 
is turned on, these organisms are simultaneously exjuiscd to two 
different beams of light which come from the two mirrors d/ and 
Ml. When one type of light, e.g., that from M, is mucli more 
efficient than the other coming from Mi, practically all the or- 
ganisms are oriented by the light from M and move toward this 
mirror, collecting in the region R. When the relative efficiency 
of the two types of light is almost equal the organisms move in 
almost equal numbers to R and Ri. By using as a standard of 
comparison the same region of the spectrum and successively 
altering the position of the other slit in the spectrum we were 
able to ascertain with accuracy the relative efficiency of the dif- 
ferent parts of the spectrum for the two forms of organisms. 
When the two parts of the spectrum which are to be compared 
are very close to each other it is necessary to deflect the beams 
with the aid of deflecting prisms, before they reach the two 
mirrors. 

IIL THE DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANISMS IN THK CARBON ARC' 
SPECTRUM 

The spectrum used was a carbon arc spectrum and its visible 
part had a width varying from 18 to 23 cm. in different experi- 
ments. Wc used very dense cultures of Euglena ^uridis and 
filled the trough with this greenish suspension of Euglena. After 
an exposure varying in length between 30 and 180 minutes the 
results were ascertained, and in some cases the trough was 
photographed. Figure 2 gives the photograph of the trough after 
30 minutes’ exposure. A very dense mass of Euglena was 
gathered at the bottom of the trough in front between violet 
(410 a{/.i) and green (515 In the photograph this mass is 
visible as a thick, dark, horizontal streak at the bottom. In 
addition some vertical streaks of organisms are visible in the 
blue and indigo. The reader will recognize how difficult it is to 
ascertain the most efficient wave length by this method. We 
can only say the blue is the most efficient light and the wave 
lengths > 515 mm are practically without orienting effect. 
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1^'igiire 3 gives a photograph of the distribution of the organisms 
in another experiineiit after 3 hours in the same spectrum. This 
longer exposure gives a slightly better result. The dense gather- 
ing at the bottom indicated by a horizontal streak is in the blue 



2 



3 

between 458 and r30(i /i/i. It ends at about 533 and becomes 
veiy faint at 452 mm- The vertical streaks on the wall, indicat- 
ing the sticking of the organisms to the front wall, occur again 
ill the blue. These experiments permit us to draw only the con- 
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('lu?ion that the blue is more effective thnii the j^roeii. vellow. 
red, indigo, and violet; but they do not ])ennit a more definite 
statement. 

Engelmaim states that he found a ^^trong gatlna'ing of Ihtghaia 
ill the blue between 470 and 490 in a spectrum. ’ ' 

When wo made similar experiments with ( hlamydomonas ])isi- 
forniis, which is also a chlorophyll-beariug unicellular oi'ganism 
like Euglena, we noticed that the gathering went much fartlna' 
towards the yellow ending at about X - oOO m‘ oVO TUv 
region of maximal gathering seemed to be al about X = .V20 
A similar result had previously been obtained with ('hlamydo- 
nionas by Locb and Alaxwell.^'' 

The method is still less definite with larger and rajiidly moving 
aiiimals, and yet it is mainly by such ex])eriments tliat Hess 
tried to prove that the most etlicient part of the sjiectnmi foi- 
heliotropic animals is identical with that which appears hrigldi^st 
to the totally color blind. 

IV. iOXPKKlMHXTS WITH THK TWO-UKAM.s MKTUol) 

With the aid of two slits (fig. 1) two narrow strips of tln^ spei'- 
trum Avere cut out. Their Avidth was such that in the green pai't 
of the spectrum the difference in the wave length of the extrenu' 
rays that passed through was about 10 gg. With the aid of 
prisms and mirrors these two parts of the spectrum were made to 
converge to one spot in the trough where tlie organisms liad 
previously been collected. It was ascertained wliich of the two 
beams of light Avas more poAverful. 

In detail the experiments Avere as folloAvs. Tlu' trough Avas 
surrounded with black cardboard in which there Avas one open- 
ing at that spot Avhere it Avas in fended the animals should col- 
lect. Then an incandescent lamp Avas tnrnc<l on in front of (his 
opening which caused all the organisms to collect at that sjiot 
of the trough. XVhen this happened, the spectrum aaus iui-ned 
on and the incandescent lamp turned off and the animals wen‘ 
exposed to the two beams of liglit a and b selectcMl for com- 

Kngelinann. Arch, f, d, gcs. Plivsiol., 1SS2, 2!), 3ST. 

"Wb and Maxwell. I'lhv. (hd. Pub,, miO, Physiol,. :i, Ih.V 
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pari^oii, after aiiothor black cardboard with openings at R and 
Ri, to let the two beams of light pass, had been put over the box, 
and the first cardboard enclosing the animals had been removed. 
The organisms collected at g wei'e now under the influence of 

Euglena viricli.^ 

Wave lengths in /i/u 
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these two beams coming from different directions. As stated 
before, they moved towards R and Ri according to the selective 
efficiency of the two beams of light. The readings were taken 
after from 15 minutes to 3 hours or more to make sure that the 
results were permanent. Before a new experiment was made 
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file organisms were all scattered equally again in the trough. 
Fresh organisms were used every day. 

As stated before, one of the two parts of the spectrum was the 
same in a group of experiments while the other changed in suc- 
cessive experiments throughout the spectrum. In figure 4 th<‘ 
results of 21 experiments with Kuglena are plotted. 41ie i)art 
of the spectrum which was stationary was situated at about 
470 fjifi which previous experiments had led us to believe was 
the most efficient wave length. The different degrees of black- 
ness indicate the denseness of the gathering; the more animals 
gathered in one spot the darker the oblong representing the ex- 
periment. We notice that the oblongs at the region 470 aiv 
with two exceptions much darker than all those at other wave 
lengths. These results indicate that the greatest efficiency is 
possessed by the rays between 460 and 490 m/x for Euglena viridis. 
The total of all experiments is represented in diagram II, figur(' 
7, where the distribution of this efficiency through the carbon arc 
spectrum is plotted for this form. The greatest efficiency is in- 
dicated by the greatest blackness, the greater blackness indicat- 
ing the denser gathering. 

The results with Chlamydomonas were entirely dilTereiit. In 
figure 5, the region between 470 and 480 mm was again constant 
in each determination, while the region compared with this \ar- 
ied in each experiment. It is obvious that in contradistinction 
to the experiments on Euglena the region between 460 and 480 
MM was less efficient than the region from 490 to almost 560 mm- 

We, therefore, started another scries of determinations in 
which the region about 534 mm was constant (fig. G). We now 
found that this region ^vas more efficient than ari>' other region 
in the visible spectrum. The experiments show that the maxi- 
mal efficiency lies for Chlamydomonas, approximately in that 
part of the spectrum which appears brightest to the totally coloi' 
blind human. 

In the same way long series of experiments were made with 
the newly hatched larvae of Arenicola, an annelid. The experi- 
ments in this form suffer from the difficulty that the larvae have 
^ tendency to stick to the glass walls of the trough. We found 
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that if we keep them in the dark before using them they luv 
more sensitive to light and less liable to stick so soon^ and such 
animals gave clearer results. Idie most efficient part of the spec- 
trum was situated in the bluish-green in the region of about 
\ - 495 And filially, experiments with this method on th(' 
larvae of Balanus ebiirneus yielded the result that the most ef- 
ficient part of the spectrum lies between X -- 560 and X ^ 578 /zp.'' 


Chlamydomonas idwformis. Dill, 
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The rclati\’c efficiency of the different parts of the carbon arc 
spectrum for different organisms is plotted in figure 7. The up- 
per line gives the wave length and below are found the relative 
efficienc}^ of the various wave lengths as revealed by the two- 
beams method for Eudeudrium ramosum, F^uglena viridis, larvae 

‘'Those rosults agree with previous oliservatioris by Loeb and Maxwt'H. 
Univ. Cal. Pub., 1910, Physiol., 3, 195. 
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()f Arenicola, Chlamydomonas pisil'onnis, and larvae of Balanus; 
the greater darkness indicating the greater efficiency. The two 
most striking tacts to us are, first, that there are animals for 
which the niost efficient part of the spectrum is in the blue, 


rlilamydomonas pisiform is. Dill. 
Wave lengths in fin 



namely Eudendrium and the larvae of Arenicola; and tliat among 
the flagellates, Chlamydomonas is most sensitive to yellowish- 
green, while the closely related Euglena is most sensiti\'e to the 
blue. 

The second striking fact is that the place of greatest efficiency 
floes not seem absolutely identical in the organisms of the same 
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group. In the line VI of figure 7 is represented the relative 
brightness of the various parts of the spectrum for the totally 
color blind human after Helmholtz. A comparison with the rela- 
tive efficiency of the various wave lengths for Balanus larvae and 

Wave Ivnsths in ju^ 
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Chlaiiiydomoiias (IV and V, fig. 7) shows that the maximal ef- 
ficiency is not entirely identical in all three cases. We are not 
prepared to state whether this is entirely due to the inadequacy 
of the methods. 
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DISCUSSION ax'd SlMAIAin' OL KKsn/l'S 

1. As stated in the previous papers, the validity of the Hun- 
sen-Roscoe law for the heliotropic reactions of some (and possi- 
bly many or all) organisms suggests that these reactions arc duo 
to a chemical action of the light. There seem to exist two types 
of heliotropic substances (or elements), one with a maximum of 
sensitiveness in the yelloAv-greeu region, and the second with a 
maximum of sensitiveness in the blue. 

2. It would be wrong to state that the one t>'pe of photosensi- 
tive substances is found exclusi\^el\' in ]Aknts and the other ex- 
clusively ill animals. As a matter of fact, our experiments have 
shoAvn that the animals Eudendrium rainosum and (the larvae of) 
Vrcnicola are most sensitive to blue light, whicli is also most etfi- 

'rABLE 1 

\AMK OF ORGANISM i ESKGIOX Ol' HKi.IOTKDFK' El FK’IKM ^ 


i 

Kiulcndrumi nuuosuin 400 480 

I^uglena viridU ' 4G0-4!K) 

Larvae of Arenicola about 400 

Llilamydomonas . |)isifoniiis about 

barv.ae of ILalaniis ebiirncil.s ■ .ViO ."iTS 


<'ient for the seedlings of the plant AA^ena {according to Blaauw) : 
while the larvae of Balanus, Daphnia, and iirubably many 
other animals are most sensitive to the A^llow-grcon or yellow 
part of the spectrum. Of the two green flagellates, Euglena viri- 
(iis and Chlamydomouas pisiformis, the former is most sensitive 
to blue, the latter to greenish-yellow. The two groups of photo- 
sensitive substances (or elements) are, therefore, distributed in- 
dependently of the boundaries between animals and plants. It 
is quite possible, howeAT.r, tluit plants are more generally sensi- 
tive to the blue rays of the spectrum, while among animals those 
may prevail that are more sensitive to yellowish-green oi- yellow. 

3. Table 1 states the wave lengths in the carbon arc spectrum 
tor which the different organisms investigated by us are most 
sensitive. 


ni,. :'(I, sn. 


THE Jl>l:|<S’A(, OK EXPEHlMKSrU ZE lOl.tX.Y. V( 
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Visual purple is bleached most rapidly by light of the wave 
length of about 530 fifi (according to Trendelenburg). Neither 
Chlamydomonas nor the larvae of Ealanus show their maximal 
sensitiveness exactly at this point; whether the slight deviation is 
only due to the imperfections of the experimental method or diip 
to the fact that the photosensitive substance is not identical with 
visual purple can not be decided on the basis of the material which 
is at present available. 

We find likewise that those organisms which react best to the 
blue part of the spectrum do not all have their greatest sensi- 
tiveness in the same spot of the blue. Thus the seedlings of 
oats are most sensitive to a region of X = 466 the animal 
Eudendrium and the fiagellate Eiiglena for a region near X = 
460 to 490 PM, while the larvae of Arenicola are most sensitive 
to X = 495 pp. 



THE REACTIONS OF THE MELANOPHORES OF 
AMBT.YSTOMA LARVAE-THE SUPPOSED 
INFLUENCE OF THE PINEAL ORGAN 

HENRY LAURENS 

O(ihorn Zoological Lahoratonj, Yale University 

SIX FIGURES 

INTRODUCTION 

Although the literature dealing with the chromatophores is 
very voluminous, nevertheless there are still many points con- 
cerning which our knowledge is far from complete. One of 
these, and a fundamental one, because it lies at the foundation 
of our comprehension of the physiology of the pigment cells, 
is the relation between them and the nervous system. We 
know much about the reactions to various stimuli of the chroma- 
tophores of many animals but when we come to compare them 
it is found that they are so diverse that it is almost impossible 
to lay down any general rule which will cover all cases. In 
some animals light causes a contraction of the pigment cells, 
in others it has no noticeable effect, and in still others it pro- 
duces expansion. Attempts have been made, of course, to ex- 
plain these different results, and in the excellent review by Fuchs 
t’14) this is often done, with, it must be admitted, not always 
marked success. The particular case in which we are interested 
concerns the reactions to light and to darkness of the melano- 
phores of Ambly stoma larvae. 

Babak (TO) obtained very interesting results regarding the 
melanophores of these larvae. He found that there was a dii- 
ference between the reactions of the pigment cells of normal 
and blinded Axolotl (A. mexicanum Cope, A. tigrinum Laurenti) 
larvae to light and darkness. In diffuse light, according to Babak, 
the melanophores of normal seeing larvae contract, those ol 
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blinded larvae expand. In darkness the melanopliores of 
nornial larvae expand, while those of blinded larvae contract. 
This opposite reaction of the rnelanophores of nornial and blinded 
larvae he found, however, not to occur until the larvae iiad 
attained a certain stage of development, about 17.0 mm. long. 
Habak believes, (Laurens T5, p. 592) that before this period the 
retina has not acquired the pigment motor function which it 
later has, so that the rnelanophores simply respond to direct 
stimulation, which is therefore the same in both normal and 
blinded individuals. After this period, by means of the control 
which the eyes have gained through the central nervous system, 
the sense of the reaction of the rnelanophores is reversed, the 
effect of indirect stimulation through the eyes being opposite 
to that of direct. Babak’s explanation of why there should be 
til is difference between the reactions of normal and blinded lar- 
vae, or in other Avords, why the effect of indirect stimulation of 
the luelanophoros should be opposite to that of direct is briefly 
as follows (Laurens, To, p. 623): the chromatophores of normal 
.Axolotl larvae in both phases of their movement expanding 
and contracting — arc goATrnod by the central nervous system, 
and this double iimervation is conditioned upon the retinae 
which haA'e opposite influences upon the nervous system accord- 
ing as to whether they are illuminated or darkened. The 
darkened retinae exert a positive influence on the chrojiiato- 
phoi-es through the nervous system, just as the illuminated 
retinae do, but in the reverse direction. The destruction of the 
retinae has an entirely different result from that obtained by 
darkening them. In other words, the retinae in complete 
darkness arc active and exert a positive influence which is di- 
I’ectly opposite to that caused by illumination. 

Haliak, however, does not believe that these two opposite 
effects of the retinae upon the chromatophores are either of them 
inhibitory, but that they are two kinds of tonic influences. The 
impulse bringing about the expansion of the chromatophores 
originates in the darkened retinae, and is so strong that it over- 
comes the tendency of the darkened chromatophores to contract 
and brings about their expansion. On the other hand, the 
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impulse for the contract ion of the chroimitophoros origiiuitcs iii 
the illuunnated ictinae and is in tui'n so stroni^ that it ov’orcoiues 
the tendency of the illuminated chromatophoros to c\[)and and 
brings about their contraction. 

The results which were obtained from a study of the r(‘actions 
of the nielanophores of larvae of A. punctatum and of A. opacuin 
(Laurens A5) were such that this explanation of Hal)ak's could 
not be applied to them. They threw no doubt, liowever, on the 
assumption that both phases of the movement of the inelano- 
phores are normally under the control of the nervous system 
by means of the eyes, although one of the influences of the retinae 
must be admitted to be inhibitory, and opposite in (‘ffect to an 
impulse which causes the pigment cell to contract. 

The results of my work showed that the melanophores of 
normal and eyeless larvae react primarily in identically the 
same way, expanding in light and contracting in darkness, th(^ 
only difference being that the reactions come about imjre quickly 
in the normal than in the eyeless larvae fp. o85 and table 2). 
Secondarily, however, the melanophores of (li(‘ noi'inal larva(^ 
are found to be in the opposite conditions in both light and 
darkness to what they were in before, for after having Ix'eu 
kept for from three to five days in light the melanophores an^ 
contracted, and after having been for five days or more in dark- 
ness, the melanophores are expanded. Tlie melanophort's of 
the eyeless lar\me do not show these secondary reactions. 

It was assumed (pp. ()24-()25), to explain these staroudaiy 
reactions of the melanophores of normal seeing larvae, that, 
although the primary effects of indirect stimulation of the 
melanophores through the eyes were the same as tlio.^e of direct 
stimulation, in the case of light the constant illumination or 
stimulation of the retinae had the result of causing impulses to 
be started, the end effects of which were opposite to those of 
direct stimulation and in this way the secondar,y contraction of 
the melanophores was brought about. These im])ulses were 
supposed to have their immediate cause in certain photo-chemical 
changes taking place in the retinae. In the case of darkness 
the same thing was supposed to take place, in that, due to the 
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long continued absence of light, chemical changes in the retinae 
started impulses which reaching the melanophores caused them 
to secondarily expand. Briefly, the seat of the causes of the 
secondary changes were assumed to be in the retinae, for which 
there was abundant experimental proof, just as Babak assumed 
that the reactions of the melanophores of the normal larvae 
were due to the influence of the eyes, which w^ere opposite in 
effect to direct stimulation of the melanophores themselves. 

Now Fuchs (14, p. 1545) considers that Babak^s explanation 
of the differences between the reactions of the melanophores of 
nonnal and blinded Axolotl larvae is unsatisfactory and seeks 
to explain it by advancing a theory based on the results of von 
Frisch’s work on the minnow Phoxinus (von Frisch 11, p. 374). 
As his chief objection to Rabak’s explanation, he points out that 
the latter’s contention that the expansion of the pigment cell 
is as much an active process as its contraction, and that there- 
fore the condition of rest is one of medium pigment contraction, 
is untenable. For all that is known concerning the distribution 
of pigment in the chromatophore makes it necessary to regard 
the expanded condition as that of rest, while a condition of 
medium contraction must be considered as the result of a tonic 
condition of excitation, no matter where the tonus arises. 

Fuchs therefore offers the following explanation of Babak’s re- 
sults, seeking in the first place to show why the melanophores of 
young Axolotl larvae expand in the light. kSubs Lances, he says, 
which are perhaps products of inner secretions, but which at any 
rate are the results of the ordinary processes of life, arise and 
cause the melanophores to contract. Now if the young larvae 
are removed from all possibility of external stimulation, then 
under the influence of these metabolic products the melanophores 
contract. This is the reason why the melanophores are con- 
tracted in darkness. But if a light stimulus, at this time, be 
allowed to act on the parietal organ, then through the stimulation 
of this organ an unpulse is started which inhibits the endogen- 
ously produced contraction and the melanophores expand. Grad- 
ually, as the larvae grow older, the eyes develop and gain an 
influence (i.e., a pigment motor function) over the pigment cells. 
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The stimulation of the retinae (illumination) produces a con- 
traction of the melanophoros, and as the eyes continue to develop 
and finally gain the upper hand in the sense life of the animal, 
so the impulses started by illumination of (lie retinae become 
stronger and finally overcome entirely the inhibitory influence 
of the parietal organ, so that in light the inelanoiihoips are con- 
tracted. Now, if the influence of the eyes is removed, l)y blind- 
ing the lar\^ae, then the parietal organ is again in complete con- 
trol, and the melanophores therefore expand in the light. 

The remainder of this theory of Tuchs is as interesting as what 
has gone before. He goes on to say, that whether nil larvae 
have a functional parietal organ, and whether the functioning 
power decreases as the development of the animal proceeds - 
which he considers probable— can be learned only experimentally. 
If this is found to be true then, he believes, it will be easy to 
understand why in adult animals the eyes have no particular 
influence over the color changes, h'or when the eyes have over- 
come the opposite influence of the parietal organ then after the 
extinction of its influence the function of tlie eyes must naturally 
in this respect also be less, because their antagonist, the stimu- 
lation of which causes the pigment cells to expand, is lacking. 
In other words, Fuchs would claim that the pigment motor func- 
tion of the eyes, by means of which contraction of the pigment 
cells is brought about, is developed to offset an opposite effect 
of the parietal organ, and after this has been overcome it dis- 
appears. Moreover in his theory, nothing is said concerning 
the direct stimulation of the pigment cells by light, and no indi- 
cation is given as to just how the chromatophores are stimulated 
after the influence of the eyes as well as that of the parietal 
organ has been extinguished. 

EXPKIUMKNTAL 

The work, the results of which will be given in the succeeding 
pages, was undertaken to put to experimental test this theory 
of Fuchs, More particularly to see whether the parietal organ 
in young normal seeing larvae can be shown to exert any in- 
hibiting influence upon the melanophores, which later disappears 
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after the pigment motor funetion of the eyes has developed, but 
which in eyeless larvae is still present, and remains so until the 
larvae reach a certain stage of de^^elopment when, according to 
the letter of Fuchs ^ theory, it would be expected to decrease and 
finally disappear. 

It should be mentioned, of course, that this theory of Fuchs 
was put fonvard to explain the results obtained by Babak con- 
cerning the reactions of the melanophores of the Axolotl larvae. 
As has been pointed out, these are different in certain points 
from those obtained by me with the larvae of A. punctatum and 
opacum. But the main fact with which Fuchs’ explanation is 
concerned is the same, viz. that in larvae deprived of their eyes 
the melanophores expand when the larvae are illuminated. 
If his explanation, that this is so because of the stimulation of 
the parietal organ, by virtue of the fact that impulses going out 
from it inhibit an endogenously produced contraction of the 
melanophores, holds for larvae of the Axolotl, it must hold also 
for larvae of ..iV. punctatum and opacum. The same applies to his 
belief that when the eyes are present their stimulation starts 
impulses Avhich are opposite in effect to those sent out by the 
parietal organ and stronger, so that these arc rendered of no 
avail. 

,To test this hypothesis of Fuchs several methods of experi- 
mentation were employed and these will be taken up in order. 
But before proceeding to describe and discuss their results it 
seems desirable that some idea be had concerning the develop- 
ment of the so-called parietal organ, and its position at this time 
and later. To do this it is hardly necessary to more than cal! 
attention to the accompanying figures. In figure 1, which is a 
view of the extreme anterior portion of a sagittal section of a 
5.3 mm. larva of A. punctatum there is seen the beginnings of the 
development of the epiphysis and paraphysis. In figure 2, of a 
6.6 mm. larva, development has proceeded only a little further. 
In figure 3, which is of an 8.0 mm. larva, the epiphysis and para- 
physis are both seen as evaginations, the former of the dienceph- 
alic wall, the latter of the telencephalic, the two cavities of the 
brain being partially divided by the velum transversum. Jn 
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jigures 4 and 5 (of larvae 14.5 and 84.0 nnn. long vet^peetively), 
ilie later development of the:?ft parts of the roof of ti\e brain are 
j^hown. The condition seen in figure 5 is typical of older larvae 
and of adult Amblystoma, although it must be said that ifu' o])eu- 



Fig. L Theanteriorendofasagittalsectionofao.Sitmi.laTvaofA.i.miclaUim. 

eii.,1., epiphysal arch; P.A., paraphysal sreh; P.1',,-1., post-vdar arch: I-., 
velum. 

Fig. 2 The anterior end of a sagittal section of a 6,6 mm. larva, 

ing into the stalk of the epiphysis cannot always be made out 
with great distinctness^ so that there is a question as to whet ler 
it may not later be solid instead of hollow as here repre^ente^ . 
In no case, however, was the epiphysis found not attached to the 
brain. Its cavity is more or less incompletely divided by septa. 
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The paraphysis, which is much larger and more conspicuous 
than the epiphysis, has a wall of a single layer of cells and a 
large irregular cavity with branching tubules with which the 
blood vessels of the choroid plexus are in intimate relation. 



Fig. 3 The anterior end of a sagittal sect! on of an 8.0 mm. larva. 7?., epiphysis; 
P,, paraphysis; V., velum. 


These figures also serve the purpose of showing that the epiphy- 
sis, as in other Urodeles, is relatively poorly developed in Ambly- 
stoma and moreover that there is no pineal or parietal organ 
or eye. The paraphysis on the other hand reaches a high degree 
of development and with the surrounding blood vessels can be 
seen through the skin and brain case of the larvae, particularly 
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ivhen the melanopliores are contraeted or when flicy are scarce 
Figure 0 is given to show this, where, it will be admitted,' it ha.s 
very much the appearance of a brow-spot or ■■>icheitcllleck’’ 
and might be taken for such. 

From reading over the literature one is soon forced to the con- 
clusion that it seems doubtful whether a parietal organ in any 
I rodele could have an influence on the reactions of the molaiK)- 



Fig. 4 The anterior end of a sngittal section of the head of a 14.5 mm. larva. 

phores, and this particularly for the reason that a parietal organ 
as such does not exist. There seems to be in all a small epiphysis 
(btudnicka ’05, and Warren ’05). Xevertheless, although there 
no parietal organ and only a small epiphysis, there was still 
the chance, considering the results obtained by von Frisch (Tl), 
that in this region of the brain there might be a 'center’ the 
stimulation of which would have an inhibitory influence on the 
nielanophores. 
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The first of the methods of experimentation and the one which 
seemed at first thought to be the most promising^ but which 
failed for reasons which will be given later, was to remove that 
portion of the undifferentiated nervous system from which the 
epiphysis arises. This was accordingly carried out on larvae 
measuring between 5.5 and 0.1 mm. The operation is a simple 
one requiring but slight practice. The embryo to be operated 
on was placed in 0.02 per cent XaC’l in a watch glass, the bottom 



Fi^. 0 A sagittal section of a portion of the head of a 34.0 nini. larva to sliow 
the position and relative development of the epiphysis and paraphysis. 

of which was covered with paraffin. In this a little pocket was 
dug near the middle of the dish and into this the embryo was 
slipped so that the anterior end ^vas directly upwards. Under 
the binocular microscope, with a small pair of iridectomy 
scissors, the epidermis and then the desired portion of the un- 
differentiated nervous system was removed. The extent of the 
portion removed is indicated approximately in figure 1 between 
the dotted lines x — x. This operation was performed on 10 
embryos between 5.5 and 6.1 inm. long. On 10 others in addi- 
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tion the optic vesicles were also removed hv the method de- 
scribed in former papers (Laurens '14, p. LK) and 'lo. p. 579). 

A complete series of experiments wei‘e carried nut on these 20 
larvae together with control normal seeing and eyeless larvae, 



Fig.O The uutertof .muI of a 12.0 nun. larva to s1h»w tli(J appearanco of tho 
paraphysi.s fwith (lio surfoundliighlood vossolsi as soon from the tmtside. 

for the purpose of seeing whether there was an>^ difierence in 
their reactions to darkness, light and backgrounds and in llie 
time when these reactions first made their appearance (Lain 
eiis ’15, pp. 583-595). The results were in complete agieement 
with my earlier ones, lint unfortunately upon sectioning the 
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larvae and examining the brains it was found that in nearly 
every case either complete or partial regeneration of the parts 
concerned had taken place. In some cases only a small epiphysis 
was present, while in others no difference between this region 
in the operated larvae and in the normal larvae could be detected. 
In only 2 larvae sectioned was there no sign of an epiphysis. 
Therefore another method of getting rid of the epiphysis, etc. had 
to be resorted to. 

This was to remove it from older larvae after differentiation 
of the nervous system had taken place. This operation was suc- 
cessfully carried out on 28 normal larvae ranging in length from 
12.5 to 40 mm., and in 8 eyeless larvae ranging in length from 12.0 
to 30.0 mm., from which the optic vesicles had been removed 
when they were about 5.5 mm. long. In addition to removing 
the epiphysis the roof of the diencephalon was also cut out in 3 
normal and 3 eyeless larvae when they were about 12.5 mm. long. 

After the experiments to test the various reactions of these 
larvae to darkness, light and background had been finished sev- 
eral of them were killed, sectioned and the brain examined for 
indications of regeneration of the parts involved. Some of the 
others were allowed to live until they had metamorphosed, others 
not quite as long. Eventually they were all of them sectioned 
and studied. In only one was there any sign of an epiphysis. 

The carrying out of the operation necessary to remove the 
epiphysis is not a particularly difficult one. The larvae Avere 
anaesthetised by placing them in 0.02 per cent chloretone. With 
a pair of iridectomy scissors a flap of skin was cut and left at- 
tached at one end so that it could be folded back, after which 
the roof of the brain case was removed in small pieces until the 
desired portions of the brain were sufficiently exposed to be 
removed. Out of a total of 43 operations 28 normal and 8 eye- 
less larvae survived and grew. 

Again the experiments carried out on larvae operated on in 
this way showed no differences between those which have al- 
ready been reported in such detail for normal and eyeless larvae. 
In addition to simply placing the larvae in darkness and in light 
on various backgrounds there was carried out a scries of experi- 
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jnents in which a narrow beam of light, reflected from a Neriist 
glower by a mirror and concentrated with a lens, was thrown 
on the region of the brain from which the epiphysis arises. The 
results of these experiments give additional evidence concern- 
ing the ability of the melanophores to respond to direct stimula- 
tion by light. 

When Ambly stoma larvae are placed in darkness and observed 
by means of a faint red light, they remain motionless for the 
greater part of the time if there are no other larvae pre.sent oi* 
other animals which may serve as possible food. It is therefore 
a simple matter to throw such a beam of light upon any por- 
tion of the dorsal or lateral surface of the body and keep it there. 
Naturally, at times the larvae move by alternately crawling 
and swimming with the snout close to the bottom of the ve.ssel 
in the characteristic nosing fashion, nevertheless, the animals 
can usually be followed with the narrow beam of light until they 
again come to rest. 

It was found that in no case when the beam of light was thrown 
upon the region of the epiphysis of normal seeing or eyeless 
larvae did an expansion of the melanophores over the whole body 
take place. On the other hand the result of such local illumina- 
tion at any place on the body results in an expansion ol tlu^ 
melanophores stimulated. These experiments are rather tedious 
because of the time consumed in carrying them out. In table 
2 (Laurens, T5, p. 585) it will be seen that it takes from U to 
2 hours for the melanophores of normal larvae with eyes to ex- 
pand when the larvae are placed in the light, and 2 to 3 hours 
for the same thing to happen in eyeless larvae. In these experi- 
ments with local illumination no expansion was observed tak- 
ing place in less than 2 hours and in most casevS an illumination 
lasting 3 hours or more was necessary. 

These experiments on local illumination were carried out on 
both normal and eyeless larvae with and without the epiphysis 
and the roof of the diencephalon. In some of them not only was 
the beam of light thrown on the region of the head under which 
the epiphysis is, but the brain was exposed and directly illumi- 
nated. In addition it was also carried out on larvae in which 
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the ceiitrai nervous system had been completely destroyed by 
boring it out. In all, the results were the same, expansion of 
the inelanophores illuminated by the beam of light, and no ef- 
fect on the pigment cells of the. remainder of the body. 

These results show conclusively that the expansion of the nielan- 
opliores of the larvae of A. punctatum caused by light are duo 
primarily to the direct stimulation of the pigment cells them- 
selves and not to the inhibitory action of the nervous system. 
The nervous system certainly helps to bring about the expan- 
sion. just as it helps to bring about the contraction of the me- 
lanophores when the larvae are placed in darkness, for, when 
the reaction times of normal and eyeless larvae are compared 
it is seen that those of the fonner are shorter (Laurens, p. 585. 
table 2). The experiments on larvae in which the central iiery- 
ous system was cut through, and partially or totally destroyed 
(pp. 614-616) could be considered sufficient proof against the 
assumption of the action of an inhibiting center in Ambly stoma, 
such as Fuchs suggests. But there seemed sufficient reason 
for carrying out experiments to test just this point. These 
have afforded us additional evidence concerning several things 
mentioned in my former paper and have added information not 
there contained. One interesting Tact which was brought out 
and which seems worthy of remark is that although the roof 
of the diencephalon is cut out with the epiphysis, nevertheless 
the secondary reactions of the inelanophores, and the reactions 
to background, which are certainly dependent on the presence 
of the eyes, still come about. As we know, the median por- 
tion of the diencephalon has no nervous elements in it, these 
being in the lateral walls. In a few experiments which wei’c 
carried out on larvae after cutting the lateral walls, the second- 
ary reactions of the pigment cells, as well as the reactions In 
black and white backgrounds did not take place. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Fuchs’ idea that the parietal organ, or, as we may now say. 
the epiphysis, and the surrounding region of the roof of the brain 
has an inhibitory influence on the melanophores does not hold 
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for the ^ larvae- of Amblystoma punctatum. It has already 
been pointed out that Babak’s explanation of the reactions of 
the nae^anophores of the Axolotl larvae also cannot be applied 
to those of the melanophores of A. punctatum. 

When one considers the relative anatomical insignificance of 
the epiphysis in the Urodeles (Studnicka, ’05 and Warren, ’05) 
it is hardly surprising that this organ should be found to have no 
influence upon the melanophores. li> the teleosts and particu- 
larly in the reptiles, the epiphysis reaches a high degree of 
development with a distinct parietal organ, so that in these 
animals it is possible that it may have an important function 
in connection with the reactions of the melanophores (Fuchs, 
pp. 1442 and 1651, and von Frisch, ’ll, p. 374). Nevertheless^ 
it cannot be assumed from the results of von Frisch’s experiments, 
—which are the only ones that have been carried out previously 
to specifically test this pomt— that even in the minnow Phoxi- 
nus, the parietal organ is responsible for the inhibiting effect 
produced by stimulation with light. For he found even after 
the parietal organ had been extirpated (controlled by micro- 
scopic sections) that stimulation with light of this region still 
produced an expansion of the melanophores, while shading it 
caused the melanophores io contract. Von Frisch further 
found that when the portion of the roof of the brain which extends 
from the point of junction of the epiphysis with the brain to the 
posterior commissure is also removed, that illumination may 
still sometimes result in an expansion of the melanophores, 
although sometimes there is no change’ at all. From these 
results von Frisch is finally forced to conclude that in the re- 
gion of the diencephalon there must be light perceiving cells 
which function as an inhibiting center, and from which nerve 
fibers run to the deeper portions of the brain which are in 
this way connected with the pigment motor apparatus so as 
to bring about this reaction of the melanophores. Perhaps, 
he thinks, these cells are particularly numerous in the parietal 
organ, perhaps they are identical with the sense cells and per- 
haps the connecting nerve fibers constitute the ^Tractus pinealis.’ 
But they are not limited to the parietal organ, else, when it was 
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removed, the reactions of the melanophor^ would cease to 
take place. . 

As an interesting fact von Frisch found this region of the roof 
of the (Mencephalon to be also particularly easily stimulated 
by other means than light, e.g., electric currents (pp. 335, 336, 
and 376) in this particular fish Phoxinus. 

Von Frisch (p. 377) is led to make the suggestion, later taken 
up by Fuchs, that perhaps in other animals the parietal organ 
may be found to have an influence on the pigment cells and that 
thereby an explanation may be found for some t)f the perplexing 
diverse results, e.g., in tadpoles, where darkness causes the 
melanophores to contract and light causes them to expand, 
while the opposite reactions take place in the adult frog, and 
in Axolotl laryae^ citing Babak’s results on normal and blinded 
individuals. Also for the reactions of the melanophores of 
Salamandra maculosa larvae and of Triton cristatus adults which, 
however, show an expanded condition of the melanophores in light 
and in both normal and blinded individuals. 

However, he has himself (p. 378) carried out experiments with 
Salamandra larvae and adult Tritons with different results than 
he hoped for. For in these animals illumination of the head 
region did not give as clear results as in Phoxinus. Further- 
more he received the impression that local illumination of any 
portion of the body results in an expansion of the melanophores 
of the whole body. In other words the illumination of the 
portion of the body under which the epiphysis is has no different 
effect from illumination of any portion of the body. 

Experiments such as von Frisch suggests should be carried 
out on tadpoles and frogs, in some of which the parietal or- 
gan has been destroyed, in others of which the influence of the 
eyes has been removed, etc. In these animals the pineal organ 
attains a comparatively high degree of development (Studnick^., 
p. 110 ff.) Furthermore these results should be compared with 
those obtained with such an animal as Diemyctylus, where the 
reactions of the larval melanophores are also opposite to those 
of the adult, but where there is no pineal organ and where the 
epiphysis is not highly developed. The results of such experi- 
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meats* would certainly afford a great deal of evidence con- 
cerning the influence of the parietal organ on the melanophores. 
Such experiments should also be carried out on reptiles, where 
the parietal organ reaches a high degree of development, and 
in some animal where the color changes of the skin are well 
marked. 

The nervous system must be admitted to exert a very impor- 
tant effect upon the chromatophores of any animal, and this effect 
is for the most ^art conditioned upon the eyes, which have 
been shown to play such an important part in the color changes 
of many animals (see, for example, the reactions which have 
been described for the melanophores of Amblystoma, or the 
effects observed by von Frisch, 'll. and '12, of l)linding fish). 
Take away the eyes and the major part of the controlling influ- 
ence of the nervous system over the pigment cells of the skin 
is lost. This of course does not apply in full to those cases where 
the eyes have, or are believed to have, lost control over the chro- 
matophores and where other things than light, such as tempera- 
ture, tactile stimuli, etc., are believed to be of greater importance. 

But ^even in such a case, as Biedermann has shown, the re- 
actions of the melanophores to light are controlled by the nerv- 
ous system in that this exerts a tonic influence upon the pig- 
ment cell. Biedermann demonstrated that the pigment cells 
of the frog as soon as they are released from the influence of the 
nervous system have the tendency to expand. When he cut 
through the connection between the thalamus and the mid- 
brain in Rana esculenta and R. fusca, as well as in Hyla, he found 
that the melanophores expanded, and that when the frogs (par- 
ticularly Hyla) operated on in this way are kept for weeks in 
darkness as well as in diffuse light no change takes place in the 
melanophores. Briefly, that light has under these conditions 
little, if any, effect on the melanophores, unless direct sunlight 
is used. 

It is my belief *that the general function of the chromatophores 
is to expand when illuminated and to contract again when in 
darkness. But when the melanophores are under the influence 
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of the nervous system, which they normally are, it may be, ow~ 
ing to the nature of things; environmental conditions (back- 
ground) or psychic factors, etc., that the sense of the reaction 
to a light stimulus is reversed and contraction i^ brought about. 

What causes the melanophores to contract in darkness is 
another matter, it happens whatever its cause may be. From 
the conflicting evidence that we have ,we are forced to specu- 
late regarding its cause. It may be due to’ chemical substances, 
such as Fuchs suggests, which arise as a result of the ordinary 
processes of life (inner secretions, or what not). It may be due 
to chemical changes in the skin, brought about by darkness, 
(or the absence of light). It may be due, on the other hand, in 
some cases at least, to what may be called for want of a better 
term, a simple relaxation, for the reason that when pieces of the 
skin are removed from some animals (the frog, Biedermann; 
Anolis, Carlton) the melanophores contract. (Laurens, 15, 
p. 599). But that this contraction may also be due to chemi- 
cal changes is perfectly possible. 

The expanded condition of the melanophores in darkness which 
comes about in animals in which, due to the control of the nerv- 
ous system, the pigment cells contract in light, is probably not 
a specific reaction to darkness but one which is due to the lack 
of the nervous impulse which light sets up. The pigment cells 
have become subordinated to the influence of the nervous sys- 
tem, and when the condition of excitation ceases (in .darkness) 
the melanophores expand. It is interesting, in this connection, 
that Hargitt could observe, in tree frogs, no definite effect of 
darkness (and of low temperature) on the pigment cells. 

The contracted condition of the pigment cell is claimed by 
many to be its active state.- Arguments are put forward to sup- 
port this view from the fact that muscle contracting stimuli 
also cause the chromatophores to contract. But light (and 
under certain conditions high temperature) is the adequate stim- 
ulus for the chromatophores of animals and light causes the 
melanophores in many animals to expand, both’ when under the 
control of the nervous system and when released from this 
control, perhaps in all when the influence of the nervous sys- 
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tern is removed. The fact that Hertel (’07) obtained contrac- 
tion of the chromatophores when he locally stimulated the skin 
of Triton larvae with ultra violet rays is another matter, since 
these rays probably always cause the pigment cells to con- 
tract (Laurens, T5, p. 599). That he also obtained contraction 
when he locally stimulated with yellow and red light, may be 
due to one or more of several things. First, that the intensity ’ 
of the light was high ; second, since the light was focussed, that 
the pigment cells were subjected to a high temperature; and 
third, that the contraction of the pigment cells stimulated was 
a reflex action. This last possibility has less in its favor than 
the others, since there was no indication of spreading. Ballo- 
witz’s (’14) results of contraction are probably due to the effects 
of the high intensity of the light that he used, about 1000 candles, 
hardly to a heat effect (see p. 200). Moreover the melanophores 
that he eJ^perimented with were taken not from the skin but from 
the ''Hirnhaut.” Finally the results of Hooker (’12) are also, 
it seems to me, capable of explanation.^ Hooker found, when 
the melanophores of the frog (K. fusca) were completely deprived 
of their nervous connections, either in the body or when bits of 
skin. Were placed in hanging drop cultures, that for a day the 
reactions of the melanophores were the same as, when they were 
under normal conditions. But after this period of time had 
elapsed the reactions of the pigment cells to light and darkness 
were reversed. Hooker offers no explanation of this curious 
fact. An -explanation for the primary reactions, those lasting 
for the first day, may be found in the fact that sunlight was used 
as the source of light. It is therefore highly probable that the 
contraction of the melanophores was a heat effect and not due 
to the light at all. Wlien the melanophores are placed in dark- 


» Opportunity is taken to call attention to the fact that Hooker 
on p. 598 of my former paper ('15) though rightly so on p. 62B. . so ^ a a o 
witz is incorrectly quoted on p- 598. The statement conceirnng is resu s 
should read that when the melanophores are removed from the body they contract, 
but when placed iri salt solution they partially expand, len i cy are nw 
illuminated they contract; The opportunity is also taken to pom ^ ou 
in table 4, p. 589 where under ‘black baekground a H. reaction is indicated as 
follows: “contraction (3-4 hrs,)*' This should be struck out, 
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ness the pigment expands again, not because of a specific stimu- 
lating effect of darkness, but simply because the heat stimulus 
ceases to act. Why, after a day, these isolated melanophores 
show exactly the reverse reactions to a heat stimulus that they 
did before is not entirely clear to me. That it may be due to 
an increase in the acidity of the cells, both of the pigment and 
surrounding tissue cells, in other words to a change in the H 
ion content, is not absolutely impossible. 

Steinach's results, judging from the results of Biedermann’s 
work which show the dependence of the chromatophores upon 
the central nervous system, were probably also obtained by 
illuminating the animals with sunlight. The effects therefore 
are to be referred to the action of heat and not to lightf 

The chief function of the chromatophores is probably to enable 
the animals possessing them to adapt themselves to tlie intensity 
and color of their background. To make this possible the pig- 
ment cells must be under the control of the eyes which regulate 
through the nervous 'system, the movements of the pigment 
suspended in their cytoplasm. It is very possible that in some 
animals the eyes may have no (or very httle) influence over the 
chromatophores as Biedeimann has pointed out to be the case 
in the frog where according to him, light plays a small part 
[n the color changes. In some animals conditions are of course 
different from those in others. Von Frisch (’ll an<^ ’12)' has 
shown this to be the case in fishes. The minnow Phoxinus does 
not possess in any marked degree the power of adaptation to 
background, but the ‘melanophores respond more to the relative 
intensity of the light. In Salmo the response of the melano- 
phores to different backgrounds is very marked. In Crenila- 
brtis pavo this is also the case. But the control of the nervous 
system is in each of a different nature. In Phoxinus when the 
eyes are removed the melanophores expand in the light and 
contract in the dark, which is opposite to the conditions seen in 
the normal fish. In Sahno, when blinded, the melanophores are 
under all conditions expanded, and in Crenilabrus the melano- 
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phores expand m the light and contract in the dark just as they 
do in the normal fish, only more extensively. 

The reactions of Amblystoma larvae to different backgrounds 
show that this IS an important function of the melanophores 
.\mblystoma larvae are nearly always found in pools in the woods 
in which the bottom is covered with leaves which are either, 
dark brown or black.. Occasionally they may be found in ditches 
in a field, but here the bottom is of black mud. Over such a 
background, as my experiments have shown, the larvae are 
■ very dark, almost black, due to the complete expansion of the 
melanophores. But over a white background the larvae are 
pale, exhibiting, to be sure, not such a marked adaptation, but 
at any mte the melanophores are contracted. Also over an 
indifferent background, when the illumination is constant and 
bright, the melanophores contract (| to { expansion), so 
that the larvae are more nearly of the color of the bottom. 
The fact that the time required for the changes in the melano- 
phores to come about is long and that therefore the usefulness 
to the individual in the way of protection, of the ability of the 
melanophores to change according to the background, is of 
doubtful value, is an argument that can be answered by the 
statement that probably such conditions in change of background 
are not very likely to occur in nature. But the fact that if they 
do occur the melanophores can react to the change shows that 
the ability to change is in the nature of an adaptive one. I 
have earned out experiments in a large aquarium, directly in 
front of a wipdow in my room, to further test this matter. In 
one series of experiments the bottom of one half of the aquarium 
■was of black mud or of black leaves, the other half of, whitish 
sand, the larvae being free to swim from one to the other. Under 
these conditions , the larvae are of course not at all adapted to 
the background for they do not remain in any one portion of the 
aquarium long enough for the melanophores to react adaptively. 
But if the aquarium is divided by a glass partition placed at the 
dividing line between the two different colored bottoms then the 
adaptive changes of the melanophores which have been described, 
do come, about ahd the coloration of the larvae is strikingly 
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similar to the bottom, particularly in the case of the black Con- 
dition, so that they are very difficult to see. If the partition 
is now again removed so that the larvae can swim through the 
whole aquarium freely then the difference in coloration between 
the larvae that have been over the one or the other background 
is very apparent. 

The theory that the melanophores in an aquatic animal can 
have any function in regulating the temperature has been shown 
by Bauer {T4) to be highly improbable. Also it does not seem 
possible to suppose that the contraction or expansion of the pig- 
ment cells in the skin has anything to do with the reception of a 
light stimulus by sensory nerve endings. It is well known that 
phototactic reactions can be induced in animals, which have been 
deprived of their eyes, by illuminating the skin.- The^^phib- 
ians show this faculty very well (Parker '03, La^afens Tl). 
But as Parker ('09) has shown only a very few fish show this 
ability on the part of the integumentary nerves stimulated by 
light to result in phototactic responses. These rCi^ 5 tions are 
supposed to be started by the action of light on receptors, in the 
skin, either directly as light energy (heat) or indirectly as chemi- 
cal energy set free by the photochemical changes started by the 
action of the light on the skin, which stimulate ’ the sensory 
nerve endings. The fact that in most fishes no such reactions 
take place, although the pigment motor function iswell developed, 
argues against the pigment cells having any such universal func- 
tion in aiding or retarding the rapidity of perception. Experi- 
ments were carried out by me (T4) to test just this point as to 
whether the condition of the pigment cell — contracted or ex- 
panded — had anything to do with the sensitiveness of eyeless 
Amblystoma larvae to light with negative results, and the con- 
clusion was reached that the condition of the pigment in the skin 
melanophores had nothing to do with the sensitiveness of the 
larvae to light, although it was dependent upon the fact as to 
whether they had been kept in light or in darkness before their 
phototactic reactions were tested. 

To conclude then this brief and fragmentary discussion it 
seems to me that, the reactions of the pigment cells ia the skin 
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to‘light are in most cases adaptive. The primary reaction of the 
jnelanophore is to expand when illuminated which it always does 
when directly stimulated with light of ordinary intensity and 
sometime’ when the stimulus is indirect and through the eyes. 
Fuchs (p. 1661) closes his review of the color changes of the 
reptiles with thq statement that in those animals which do not 
show expansion of the pigment in the light, either the parietal 
organ has lost its function in the course of phylogcny or ontogeny, 
or the eyes have gained a regulatory influence over the light 
reactions which results in changing the original light reaction 
(expansion) into the directly opposite reaction (contraction). 

1 should change this statement and applying it. to the chromato- 
phores of all animals say, that in those animals in which the 
pigment cells do not expand in light of ordinary intensity and 
under normal conditions of temperature but contract, this is due 
to the controlling regulatory influence of the eyes, by means of 
which the reactions of the melanophores are made adaptive. In 
other w^ds, when the pigment cells contract in the light, this 
reaction is one that is bound up with the nervous system in that 
an impulse started in the retinae is sent out which is opposite 
to that produced by direct stimulation. Such is the case in 
frogs, in Diemyctylus, and in Phoxinus, Salmo, etc. Lsually, 
however, the melanophores expand in the light, due in most 
part, to their direct stimulation, although the eyes still show an 
influence in that in many cases the expansion is not maximal 
as it is when the eyes are removed, and that when the eyes are 
present the reactions come about more quickly. 

SUMMARY 

1. The epiphysis of .\mblystoma punctatum larvae has no 
influence ‘on the reactions of the melanophores to light and 

darkness. There is no parietal organ. ■ i r j- 

2. The view is expressed that the reaction to light of ordinary 
intensity of the pigment cells in the skin of animals is to expand. 
When this does not take place it is Sue to the controlling regula- 
tory influence of the eyes. 
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3. The reactions of chromatophores are believed to be adap- 
tive in that they either respond to the relative intensity of the 
light or to the color and intensity of the background. 

4. The control over the melanophores which the eyes possess 
is of course most important, for by this means the reactions of 
the melanophores are able to be adaptive. ^ 

5. Indirect stimulation of the melanophores through the eyes 
is not by any means always opposite in effect to direct stimu- 
lation, but only so when the conditions are such that it is neces- 
sary that the chromatophores contract in the light in order that 
the reaction be adaptive. 
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THE CONTROL OF SEX BY FOOD IN FIVE SPECIES 
OF ROTIFERS 

DAVID DAY WHITNEY 

Biological Laboratory, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

SIX FIGURKS 

It has been shown in the American and English rotifer, Hy- 
datina senta, that food conditions are, the controlling factors 
in regulating the parthenogenetic production of the two sexes. 
When the parthenogenetic females were fed upon a diet of the 
colorless . flagellate, Polytonra, they produced female-producing 
daughters exclusively even through a period of twenty-two months 
and extending through many scores of generations. However, 
when the parthenogenetic females were suddenly transferred 
from the Polytoma diet to a diet of the green flagellate, Chlamydo- 
monas pulvisculus, they produced in many instances as high as 
80 per cent, or higher, of male-producing daughters within a few 
hours. In a few selected experiments the percentage of male- 
producing daughters reached 100 per cent when the diet of color- 
less Polytoma was suddenly changed to a diet of the green 
Chlamydomonas. 

If the production of the sexes can be regulated in this rotifer 
by the diet, it is of considerable interest to know whether the 
diet can regulate the production of the sexes in other species of 
rotifers. Furthermore, it is quite important to determine 
whether it was the stimulus produced by the change of food from 
the Polytoma to the Chlamydomonas diet that caused the male- 
producing daughters to be suddenly produced or whether it 
was a sufficient quantity of more easily assimilated food that 
changed tl^ mechanism of the daughters from female to male- 
producers, or perhaps some other factor. 
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The colorless Polytoma was reared in stable tea (horse manure) 
solution in a subdued light while tlje green Chlamydomonas 
was reared in bouillon solution in direct sunlight. It is very 
probable that their values as foods would be considerably dif- 
ferent, in as much as Polytoma lacks chlorophyl and con- 
sequently cannot carry on photosynthesis while Chlamydomonas 
possesses chlorophyl and manufactures and stores starch in 
its cell. Thus the colorless flagellate would contain neither 
starch nor sugars while the green flagellate might diave more or 
‘less of each. 

In order to get new data on these two problems the former 
experiments upon Hydatina senta were carefully reviewed and 
new experiments carried out upon the following rotifers: from 
the order of Ploima the species, Branchionus pala, Diaschiza 
sterea, Diglena catellina, and from the order of Scirtopoda the 
species Pcdalion mirum. These species were identified by 
Harry K. Harring, Custodian of the Rotatoria in the United 
States National Museum, to whom I am greatly indebted for 
the favor. 

Hydatina senta 

The results obtained from numerous experiments carried out 
upon this species from New Jersey and from England have 
already been published in detail and need not be repeated again. 
However, as no diagrams have been published of the American 
form, diagrams have been drawn to the same scale of a female 
and a male individual, a parthenogenetic female-producing egg, 
a parthenogenetic male-producing egg, and of a fertilized egg. 
These are shown in figure 1. A general review of the results 
of the former experiments have been put into a plotting in dia- 
gram 1, showing that a continuous diet of Polytoma caused only 
female-producing females to be produced for nearly two years 
but when the food was suddenly changed to the green Chlamy- 
domonas a high percentage of male-producing females appeared 
within a few days. An important feature of these experiments, 
which does not show in the diagram, is the placi where the 
stimulus is effective in changing the females from feipale-pro- 
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ducers to male-producers. The mother of the female-producing 
or ‘daughters is the individual influenced by the 

diet. If the mother is fed the colorless diet all of her daughters 






Fig. 1 iJydatina senta. A, female; B, male; C, parthenogcnetic egg whic 
develops into a female; D, smaller parthogenetie egg which develops into a male, 
E, fertiUzed egg, which is often called resting or winter egg, and always develops 
into a female. This egg if unfertilized would have formed a small parthenoge- 
netic egg which would have developed into a male. 


will produce females but if the diet of the mother is changed 
from the colorless flagellates to the green flagellates she will 
begin soon to produce daughters which will produce ma es. 
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Brachioniis pala 

In August of 1908 a small pond was found at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, New York that contained great numbers 
of this species of rotifer. , The pond was located in a small 
sunny pig pasture in which there were kept a few pigs. These 
animals lay in the pond a large part of the time during the hot 
days and consequently the water became somewhat foul and 
furnished an ideal culture* medium for the rotifers and the va- 
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Diagram 1 Hydatina seuta. SKowing that a continuous diet of Polytoma 
through a long period of time yielded only fcinale-producing females but when 
the diet was suddenly changed to Chlamydomonas male -producing females 
appeared at once. F indicates a Polytoma diet, C indicates a Chlamydomonas 
diet. 

rious micro-organisms on which they fed. No experiments were 
carried out at that time but some mud from the bottom of the 
pond .was taken, dried, put into a paper bag, and stored in an 
ordinary laboratory room. 

In February of 1915 some of this dried mud was put into a 
solutiop of 10 cc. of bouillon and 140 cc. of tap water and placed 
near a window. Within a few days various protozoa were nu- 
merous in the jar and a few females of the rotifer, Brachionus 
pala, were found. These females undoubtedly had hatched 
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from the winter eggs which are the fertilized eggs. Such eggs 
of Hydatina senta have been found to live six years in old culture 
water and three years in a dried state. When dried they have 
'withstood for several days the extreme low temperature of 
liquid air which is about -lOrC. and also they have withstood 
as high a temperature as +110°C. for a few hours. Moreover, 
it has been found that species of rotifers that produce fertilized 
eggs cannot themselves be dried and later be revived by plac- 
ing in water as is true of those rotifers which do not produce 
■fertilized eggs. 

These females of Brachionus pala continued to live and to 
reproduce rather slowly in the culture jar of bouillon and water. 
From this stock jar females were taken and many preliminary 
experiments were carried out in attempts to find optimum food 
conditions. Finally it was found that when bouillon cultures, 
inoculated with the miscellaneous green flagellates that developed 
from the same mud from which the rotifers developed, were 
placed in direct sunlight they developed very fine food cultures 
for the rotifers. In order to prevent the temperature of the 
culture jars from rising too high in the direct sunlight and there- 
by killing all the flagellates as well as the rotifers that might 
be in them, the jars were placed in a large pan through which 
tap water flowed. In this way the temperature could be ref- 
lated at will and was not, allowed to rise above 35T, to 
The green flagellates seem to be the most active at this temper- 
ature and as the rotifers could eat them only in an active state 
all the cultures were usually kept in this pan. At night and on 
cloudy d^s the temperature would be the same as the room 
temperature of about 20°C. 

The stock solution of bouillon was made by boiling one Ar- 
rnour^s beef bouillon cube in 400 cc. of tap water. 

The bouillon culture of green flagellates was allowed usually 
to stand from several days to several weeks in dnect sun ig t 
with occa^onal additions of fresh bouillon. During this time 
several inoculations with the rotifers were made and ^ 
at the end of a few days there would be a good culture o o 

the green flagellates and the rotifers. After some time i no 

' 
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fresh bouillon was added the whole culture of the flagellates and 
rotifers became balanced, that is the flagellates reproduced at 
such a rate as to keep the rotifers moderately supplied with food. 
When they were thus supplied moderately with food only fe- 
males were found in the culture jar but when fresh bouillon was 
added to the general culture it fumishld additional food for 
the flagellates causing them to multiply very' rapidly and to 
produce enormous numbers of themselves in the jar. With 
this great increase of food the rotifers also began to eat raven- 
ously and soon produced a great number of females which to 
a large proportion produced male offspring. In this manner 
of increasing the food by adding fresh bouillon males could be 
produced in enormous numbers within a short time. These 
males copulated with many of the young females and within 
a few days the majority of the adult females were carrying fer- 
tilized eggs. Soon the cultures were depleted of food by the 
great increase of rotifers and then nearly all the rotifers died of 
starvation but left thousands of fertilized resting eggs. 

It has been shown by Lauterborn that if the male egg is fer- 
tilized in Asplanchna it produces the winter or resting egg. 
The same fact has been shown by Whitney and ShuU to be 
true of Hydatina senta and recently it has been shown by Moro 
to be true also of Brachionus pala. 

IJiese experiments were done in m^s cultures many of which 
contained many thousands of individuals and countings were 
made of the female-producing and male-producing females at 
various intervals. These two kinds of females were easily dis- 
tinguished from each other because after they ha(^ extruded 
the eggs they carried around the eggs attached to their bodies. 
The male-producing females carried small eggs and the female- 
producing females carried large eggs. The details of the experi- 
ments are in table 1. Drawings of the females carrying the 
different eggs and also of a male are in figure 2. In diagram 2 
a plotting is seen of experiment 1, and in diagram 3 a plotting 
is seen of a part of experiment 3. 
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TABLE I 

Experiments with BrackionTis pala and a mixed diet of miscellaneous green flageh 
laUs showing that when the flagellates were caused to be very abundant by the 
addition of fresh culture media the percentage of the male-producing female roti- 
fer^ was very high and the percentage of, the female-producing female rotifers 
was very low but when no fresh culture mediawas addedand the flagellates occurred 
only in moderate numbers the percentage of male-producing females was very low 
and the percentage of the female-producing fe7nales was very high. 
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TABLE I — CoDtinued 
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Diagran* 2 Brachionus pala. Experiment 1 of table 1. Showing the pro* 
ductioQ of a high percentage of male-producing females when the food conditions 
were changed by the additions of bouillon. B indicates the addition of bouillon. 



Diagram 3 Brachionus pala. Experiment 3 of table 1. Showing the pro- 
duction of a high percentage of male-producing females whep the food condi- 
tions were changed by the additions of bouillon. B indicates the addition of 
bouillon. 



CONTROL OF SEX BY FOOD IN ROTIFERS 
Diaschiza sterea . 

In of 1915 four fertilized eggs of Diaschiza sterea were 
isolated from a battery jar containing miscellaneous varieties 
of anttals^growing in a stable tea (horse manure) solution. 
This jar was made in September of 1914 and had been left stand- 
ing since that time without a renewal of stable tea. These fer- 
tilized eggs were put into fresh tap water for a few hours and 
then later a little stable tea was added to the water.’ Within 
a short time the eggs hatched and produced females. These 
females were fed upon the colorless flagellate, Polytoma, and 
reproducing i^adily produced a culture of many females but 
no males. 

The Polytoma was reared in a solution of stable tea as follows : 
800 grams of fresh horse manure mixed with 1200 cc. of tap 
water, was cooked in an autoclfve at 15 lbs. steam pressure for 
one hour and then lOOQ ec. of the liquid was pressed out of the 
cooked manure. This solution, hereafter called stable ‘tea, 
was used as a stock supply. One part of this stable tea and 
three parts of sterilized water were mixed and inoculated with 
Polytpma. Every day one-half of this culture was poured off 
and replaced by a fresh solution of ope part stable tea to three 
parts: water. In this manner a vigorous growing pure culture 
of Polytoma was daily maintained. 

The Diaschiza sterea is a small rotifer, no larger than a small 
paramoecium, and on account of their small size it was found 
impossible to make . individual pedigreed cultures of them. 
Consequently all the experiments were made in mass cultures 
either in small watch crystals or in dfepressiou slides. In a 
weak solution of the Polytoma culture (1:2) the female rotifers 
grew very readily but produced entirely female offspring. How- 
ever, whmi these females were transferred to a weak bouillon 
solution (2 cc. or 5 cc. of the stock bouillon solution to 148 cc. 
sterilized water) to which pure^ cultures of Chlorogonium^ had 
been added males appeared within a few days varying in pro- 

*Tliisg^n flagellate formally has been known as Chlorogonium euchlonim 
but recently Wille has reclassified it as Chlamydomonas euchlorum. Engler 
tt. Primtl, Pflanzenfam. Nachtrage I Teil, 2d Abt., 1911, p. 18. 
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portion to the females irom 10 per cent to 60 per cent. Dia- 
grams of a male and a female and the different eggs are in figure 
3. The details of the experiments are in table 2 and a plotting 
of experiments 10 to 12, afid 16 and 17, are in diagram 4. 

The Diaschiza sterea are bottom feeders eating ttnly micro- 
organisms that settle and remain on the bottom of the culture 
dishes. As both Polytoma and Chlorogonium did this to a consid- 
erable extent they furnished very good food material. Chlamy- 
domonas was tried as a food but the rotifers soon died, appar- 
ently from starvation. * 

At this time another series of experiments was made to deter- 
mine whether the males were caused to appear by the stimulus 
of the n^ food or by the stimulus of the bouillon in ^ich the 
new food and the rotifers were placed. In order to determine 
this point some culture water |rom the Polytoma cultures in 
which the rotifers were thriving was filtered and the female 
rotifers put back into it. Then the Chlorogonium which had been 
cultivated in a bouillon solution (1 part of the stock bouillon 
“ solution to 1 part water) were thoroughly washed by. placing 
them in test tubes filled with sterilized water and centrifuging 
oh a large centrifuging machine. This process would, of course, 
collect the Chlorogonium in a sniall mass at the end of the tube. 
This washing process was repeated three or four times until the 
Euglena were undoubtedly thoroughly freed from any bouillon 
on their external parts. These washed Chlorogonium were then 
fed to the rotifers that had been put back into the filtered 
Polytoma culture water. Males soon appeared and jn some 
experiments as many as 40 per cent were found. These experi- 
ments demonstrate that the stimulus which caused males to be 
produced was in the Chlorogonium itself and not in the bouillon. 
The details of the experiments are in table 3. All the experi- 
ments with this species of rotifer were done at room temperature 
on a table in subdued light. 

Diglena mieiivm 

In July of 1915 a few females of the rotifer, Diglena catellina, 
were found in some general mixed culture jars which were prob- 
ably inoculated by a collection , of various organisms collected 
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in R towing from r sihrII pond in Middletown. These rotiiers are 
rIso very smRll and only mass culture experiments were made. 

TABLE 

Experim^ts with Diaschiza sterea and two diets of pme cultures ef Polytoma and 
Chlorogonium showing that only females were produced in the colorless diet of 
Polytoma hut when the female rotifers were transferred to a diet of Chl<yro- 
gonium mdles appeared soon in the cultures. 


1 

BXPEBmKNTS 

TIME 

CONTROL 

i BEARED AND CONTINUED IN STA- 
BLE TEA CULTURE CONTAIN. NG 
POLYTOMA 

females REARB'J STARl E TEA 
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Fig. 3 Diaschiza sterea. A, female; B, male; C, parthenogenetic female 
egg; D, parthenogenetic male egg; E, fertilized egg. 



Diagram 4 Diaschiza sterea. Experiments 10, 11, 12, 16, and 17 of table 2. 
Shewing the percentage of males produced when the diets were changed. P 
indicates the feeding of a Polytoma diet, G indicates the feeding of a OhloiO' 
gonium diet. 
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The female rotifere were placed iu a weak solution of Pply- 
toma culture water which contained many Polytoma. Here 

TABLE 3 


Experiments with IHascMza sterea showing that it was the food and not the culture 
media that caiteed the males to be produced 
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they lived and produced many daughters which produced in 
their turn daughters. This was continued for several weeks 
and many hundred females were produced but not a singfe male 

sr 

^ TABLE 4 


IHxperitnents vnth Diglena catellina showing that when the rotifers were fed the 
colorless Polytoma diet no males were prodttced but when the females were trans- 
ferred to a diet of jniscellaneotis green flagellates males soon appeared. 


EXPERIMENTS 

TIME 

1 

CONTROL 

REARED AND CONTINDED IN STABLE 
TEA CULTURE CONTAINING POLY-*i 
TOMA 1 

FEMALES BEARED IN STABLE TE^ 
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Eatimaied number of , 
oSepring 

Females 

isolated 

Estimated number of 
ofifspring 



9 

d" 

% o’ 

9 


%d' 

1 

72 

20-30 

200 

0 : 

0 

20-30 

160 

40 

20 

2' 

72 

20-30 

200 

0 

0 

20 30 

170 

30 

15 

3 

72 

20-30 

200 

0 

0 

20-30 

180 

■ 20 

10 

4 

72 

20-30 j 

200 

0 i 

0 

20-30 

160 

40 

20 


72 1 

20-30 

200 

0, 

0 

20-30 

170 

30 

15 

6 

72 

20-30 

200 

0 

0 

20-30 

180 

20 

10 

7 

72 

20-30 1 

200 

0 1 

0 

20-30 

170 

30 

15 

S 

72 

20-30 

200 

0 ! 

0 

20-30 

160 

40 

20 

9 

48 

15-20 1 

150 

0 

0 

15-20 

;05 

45 

30 

10 

48 

15-20 

150 

1 0 

0 

15-20 

105 

45 

30 

a 

48 

15-20 

150 

0 

b 

15-20 

120 

30 

20 

12 

48 

i 15-20 

150 

0 

0 1 

15-20 

135 

15 

10 

13 

48 

15-20 

150 

' 0 

1 0 

15-20 

120 

30 

20 

14 

48 

! 15-20 

150 

0 

0 : 

15-20 i 

120 : 

30 

20 

15 

48 

15-20 

150 

! 0 

! Q 

15-20 

120 

30 

20 

16 

90 

50 

500 

0 

0 

15-20 

' 160 

40 

20 

17 

90 

i 50 

500 

0 

0 

15-20 : 

170 

30 

15 

18 

1 90 

50 

500 

0 

0 

15-20 

180 

20 

10 

19.... 

^ 90 

50 

500 

0 

0 1 

15-20 

160 

40 

.20 

20 

90 

50 

500 

0 

0 

15-20 ! 

140 . 

60 

30 

21 

90 

50 

500 

0 

! 0 

15-20 

170 

i 

30 

15 



individual appeared during this time. However, when some 
of these females were taken from the Polytoma culture and 
placed in a weak culture water of bouillon and stable tea (10 
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Diagram 5. Diglena catellina. Experiment 20 of table 4. Showing tin; 
percentage of males produced when the' diets were changed. P indicates the 
feeding of a Polytoraa diet, G indicates the feeding of a mixed green flagellate diet. 



Fig.. 4 Diglena catellina. 4, female; B, male; parthenogenelic lemale 
egg; D, parthenogenetic male egg; fertilized egg. 
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cc. bouillon, 2 cc. stable tea, and 138 cc. tap water) in whiob Aere 
were groT^g a mixed culture of various green flagellates many 
male individuals appeared within a few days. 

The average percentage .of males produced in this species is 
lower than it is in the preceding species. This may have been 
due to the inferior quality of these flagellates as a food for this 
particular species of rotifer, or as these rotifers are also bcfttom 
feeders perhaps they could not obtain a superabundance of fo|d 
as many of the flagellates were more or less free-swimming. 

These experiments were all done at room temperature on a 
table in subdued li^t. Diagrams of a female and a male rotifer 
and the different eggs are in figure 4, a plotting of experiment 
20 is in diagram 5, and the details and the results of the experi- 
ments are in table 4. 


Pedalion mirum 

In February, of 1915 some of the same dried mud that was 
collected at Cold Spring Harbor in 1908 an8 produced Brachionus 
'pala m February of 1915 was put into weak stable tea water 
(3 cc. stable tea added to 147 cc. water) mid after a few days 
several females of the jumping rotifer, Pedallion mirum were 
found. After considerable experimenting a- suitable method 
was found by which large numbers of these rotifers could be 
readily reared. 

In some experiments weak solutions of stabl^tea alone were 
used and in others bouillon was added to the Stable tea solu- 
tion. All the cultures were .inoeulated with a miscellaneous 
collection of green flagellates and then kept in direct sunlight 
as much as possible. The temperature was not allowed to rise 
above 37*^0. This was rendered possible by placing the cul- 
ture jars in a large pan through which water flowed from the tap. 
At night, however, the temperature was that of the room, 20°C. 

After the cultures had been progressing for a few days the 
flagellates, mostly ' Chlamydomonas, apd the' rotifers became 
more or less balanced and only feSnale rotifers, occurred, 
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ev &, , lirfien new stable tea or bouillon was added to the bal- 
anced jars a rapid infflrease in the number of fla^lates took 
place. . This furnished a superabundance of food for the rotifers 
and they became loaded with* eggs. This superabundance of 
food cojild be maintained for several days and in the mean- 
time a ^eat number of the rotifers were seen to be carrying 
sm^ male eg^. Some females had as many as eighteen of 
^ese eggs attached to the outside of their bodies. A little 



Diagram 6 Pedalion mirum. Experiment 1 of table 5. Showing the pro- 
duction of a high percentage of male-producing females when the food conditions 
were changed by tlm additions of stable tea, T indicates the additions of stable 
tea. , * 

later there would be found a very few females carrying female 
eggs, a few carrying male eggs, and a large number carrying one 
toilizedf egg on the inside of the body. In some jars as many 
as 90 per cent of the females bore male or fertilized eggs. 

After a time nearly all the flagellates were eaten and nearly 
all the rotifers would die but usually a few survived and as the 
‘flagellates would begin to increase again in a few days there 
would be produced again a balanced culture. In such cul~ 
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tures only female rotifers were usually found. If new stable 
tea or boifflon was added another epidemic of males was pro> 
duced. Diagrams of the different females carrying eggs and 
also a diagram of a male are in^gure 5. A plotting of experi- 
ment 1 is in diagram 6 and the details of the experiments are in 
table 5. 


TABLE 5 

ExpeTiments with Pedalion mirvm and a mixed diet of miscellaneou& green jiagel- 
lates skoimng that when the flagellates were caused to he very abundant by the addi^ 
tion of fresh culture media the percentage of the male-producing female rotifers 
was very high and the percentage of the female-producing female rotifers was 
very low, hut when no fresh culture media was added, thus causing the fiagel- 
lates to occur in moderate numbers, the percentage of male-producing females 
tvQS very low and the percentage of the female-producing females was very high. 



1915 

1 CDLTDEE WATER 

9 9 

^9 ^ 

%d’9 


July 22 

July 24 

' July 26 

July 28 

July 30 

’ August 2 

f 2 cc. stable tea 

J 150 cc. tap water 

1 Miscellaneous green flag- 
[ ellates 

2 cc. stable tea added.. . . 
2 cc. stable tea added. . . . 
2 cc. stable tea added.. . . 
2 cc. stable tea added 

200 

0 

0 

a> 

a 

n 

o 

August 5 


100 

100 

50 

August 7 


120 

80 

40 

n 

X 

August 8 


160 

40 

20' 


August 10 


270 

w 30 

10 


August 12 


”398 

2 

0.5 


August 13 

August 14 

2 cc. stable tea added. . . . 

70 

30 

30 


August 15 


10 

90 

90 


August 18 


60 

40 * 

40 


August 20 


90 

10 

10 



Total 

— 

1558 
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TABLE 5— Continued 



1915 

COLTDRE WATER ' 

9 9 



(N 

July 24 ' 

Uuly , 24 

July 26 

July 28 

July 30 

August 2 

f2cc. stable tea • 

1 150 cc, tap water 

I Miscellaneous green flag- 
[ ellatcs 

2 cc. stable tea added . . . 

2 cc. stable tea added . . . 

2 cc. stable tea added . . 

2 cc. stable tea added 

5 cc. bouillon added 

200 

, 0 

n 


August 6 

5 cc. bouillon added 

200 

0 

0 

i 

August 7 


200 

0 

0 

•S 

August 8 


160 

40 

20 

c 

a 

August 10 


201 

0 

3 

& 

August n 

August 13 
August 14 

2 cc. stable tea added.. , . 
2 cc. stable tea added.. , , 

00 

10 

10 


August 17 


60 

40 

40 


Augus^t 18 


50 

.50 

50 


August 20 


90 

in 

10 



0 

Total 

1341 
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CO 

fl 

a; 

July * 28 

August 0 

August , 7^ 

75 cc. old stable tea cul- 
ture 

75 cc. tap water 
) 5 cc. bouillon 
Miscellaneous green flag- 
1 [ ellates 

2 cc. stable tea added. . . 
2 cc. stable. tea added.. . . 

70 

30 

30 

fi 

tM 

August 8* 


100 

0 

0 

c; 

a 

August 10' 


100 

0 

. 

0 

K 

■August 11 
August, 13 
August 14 

2 cc. stable tea added. . . . 
2 cc. stable tea added. . . . 

50 

m 

50 


August* 16 


00 

' 40 

40 . 


August ■ 18 


400 ' 

1 

0,25 


-4^— 

Total 

780 
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TABLE 5 — Coatia\ie<l 



1915 

COliTUKE WATEB 

99 

cf’9 

%(f9 





75 cc. old stable tea cul- 








ture 





July 

27 

J 

75 cc. tap water 

5 cc. bouillon 
Miscellaneous green flag- 
ellates 





August 

2 

5 cc, bouillon added 




-fj 

a 

0 

August 

3 

5 cc. bouillon added 

2 cc. stable tea added. , . . 




S 

August 

5 

2 cc. stable tea added.. . . 




■© 

August 

7 

2 cc. stable tea added.. . . 

40 

160 

80 


August 

August 

10 


396 

4 

• 1 

H 

11 

2 cc. stable tea added 



August 

13 

2 cc. stable tea added..'. . 





August 

August 

14 


140 

60 

30 


15 

2 cc. stable tea added., . . 


August 

August 

16 


100 

100 

50 


18 
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0 

0 







Total 

876 I 
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110 cc. tap water 
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' 
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5 
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a 

0 
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7 
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96 

4 

4 

a 
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August 
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8 
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15 

5 

u 

0 

a 

x 

11 

13 

14 
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40 

20 
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16 
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50 

25 


18 


90 

10 

10 
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0 
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Total 

1081 
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THE INFLUENCE OF. A SINGLE DIET 

In all of the preceding experiments there were used eilher 
two diets, one of colorless flagellates alternated with one of green 
§agellates or a mixed diet containing miscellaneous species of 
protozoa, principally green flagellates. During the experiments 
with the mixed diets when at times they consisted of nearly 
all of one species of flagellate, Chlamydomonas, it was suspected 
that one favorable diet could be so manipulated as to yield either 
female-producing or male-producing rotifers. In order to test 
this hypothesis pure cultuires of the green Chlamydomonas were 
made in mixtures of bouillon and stable tea solutions, Jliese 
cultures were inoculated with the rotifer, Brachionus pala, 
and several experiments were started and carried through to 
completion.. " . ^ 

The flagellate, Chlamydomonas, passes through several stages 
in its life cycle, some of which are to the advantage of the roti- 
fers and others of which are distinctly to the disadvantage 
of the rotifers as far as being of food value. In. favorable cul- 
ture solutions the individuals of Chlamydomonas are very active 
during the sunny part of the day but do not reproduce very 
much. However, at night, having reached their full size, many 
of them become motionless and begin to divide inside of^ their 
outer envelope. Here each divides three times resulting in 
eight small individuals. Sometime in the morning hours the 
parent envelope breaks and the eight young come out and soon 
become separated from each other. These young individuals 
are active during the day while increasing in size and at night 
having reached their full size they become quiescent, begin to 
divide, and before morning break into eight small individuals. 
‘There is considerable variation in this life cycle. Some may 
be in the eight-cell stage and break out in the early evening 
while others may be in such stages in the late morning but the 
large majority go through the cycle as indicated. 

When the Chlamydomonas are small in size they are the most 
readily eaten by the rotifers. As they reach full size, although 
they may be very active, they are not eaten at all by the rotifers. 
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In fact in some old cultures^where there were great numbers 
of l^ese fuU sized flagellates ih an active state but not dividing 
the rotifers died from starvation. The rotifers are transparent 
and one can see tiie food in their stomac];is after they have eaten. 

By adding fresh stable tea or bouillon or both to the culture^ 
enonnous numbers of the small sized Chlamydomonas were 
produced and in a short time the jars were swarming with fe- 
male rotifers each of which was carrying many small male eggs. 
Then if no fresh stable tea or bouillon was added nearly all 
the flagellates were soon eaten, and consequently nearly all 
the rotifers died. After a short time the few flagellates that 
had esqaped would increase their numbers considerably and the 
few rotifers that had escaped starvation could thus get a mod- 
erate amount of food. Soon the flagellates and the rotifers would 
form a balanced culture and continue thus for many days. In 
this balanced conditibn nearly all female-producing females 
were produced. However, if fresh stable tea or bouillon were 
added again to the culture an enormous increase in the num- 
bers of the small sized Chlamydomonas took place accompanied 
by a rapid increase of the female rotifers. Soon a very high 
percental of these females would be carrying male eggs. Thus 
it is shown that a moderate amount of the diet Chlamydomonas, 
will cause only female-producing females to be produced but 
that an abpndant diet or a sup’erabundant diet of the same 
Chlamydomonas will produce in some experiments as high as 
90 per cent of male-producing females. 

The details of these experiments with a pure culture of Chlamy- 
domonas are seen in table 6 and a semi-diagrammatic plotting of 
the average results of the nine experiments are seen in diagram 
7-. Diagrams of the different stages in the life cycle of Chlamy- 
domonas is seen in figure 6. 
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TABLE ft 

Experiments with Brackionus pala and a^fiure diet of Chlamydomonas showing 
that when the Chlamydomonas were caused to be very abundant by the addition 
of fresh culture media the percentage of the male-producing female rotifers was 
very high and the percentage of the female-producing female rotifers was very 
low but when no fresh culture media was added, and thereby causing the Chlamy- 
* domonas to occur in moderate numbers the percentage of male-prcducing females 
was very low and the percentage of the female-producing females was very high. 



1915 

CULTUBE WATEB 

99 

cf9 

%d'9 



f 10 cc. bouillon 





September 22 

j 140 cc. tap water 






[ Chlamydomonas 





September 23 

10 cc. bouillon added 





September 25* 

10 cc. bouillon added 





September 27 

10 cc. bouillon added 





September 28 

3 cc. stable tea added 




ID 

October 2 

10 cc. bouillon added 




B 

October 11 


20 

80 

80 

<D 

eu 

October 13 


20 
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90 

X 

w 

October 20 

10 cc. bouillon added 

95 

5 

5 


October 28 

10 cc. bouillon added 





October 31 


80 

120 

60 


November 1 


50 
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75 


November 5 


200 

0 

0 



Total — 
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f 3 cc. stable tea 






j 10 cc. bouillon 
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j 137 cc. tap water 






[ Chlamydomonas 




C<1 

October 4 

10 cc. bouillon added 




n 

October 6 

10 cc. bouillon added 




1 

October 11 

10 cc. bouillon added 




o; 

October 21 


40 

160 

80 

a 

X 

October 28 

10 cc. bouillon added 

95 

5 

5 


November 1 

10 cc. bouillon added 

200 

0 

0 


November 8 


20 

80 

80 


November 16 


98 

2 

2 



Total 

453 
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• 1915 

cultdee wateb 

97 

d*? 

%d>9 

October 2 

October 4 

October 6 

October 11 
October 21 
October 22 
October 28 
November 1 
November 8 
November 16 

f 3 cc. stable tea 
j 10 cc. bouillon 
j 137 cc. tap water 
[Chlamydomonas 

10 cc. bouillon added 

10 cc. bouillon added 

10 cc. bouillon added.. . , 

10 cc. bouillon added 

10 cc. bouillon added 

40 

40 

97 

20 

100 

160 

360 

3 

80 

0 

80 

90 

3 

80 

0 


Total 

297 
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f 3 cc. stable tea 





I 10 cc. bouillon added 




October 2 

1 137 cc, tap water 





[chlamydomonas 




October 4 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 6 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 11 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 22 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 23 


20 

: 180 i 

90 


flO cc. bouillon added 

95 

5 

5 

November 8 

\3 cc. stable tea added 




November 10 

10 cc. bouillon added 




November 14 


25 

75 

75 
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50 

0 

0 


Total 
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t 

[ 3 cc. stable tea 





j 10 cc. bouillon 




October 2 

1 137 cc. tap water 





[Chlaffnydomonas 




October 4 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 6 1 

10 cc. bouillon added 




October 11 

10 cc. bouillon added 
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10 cc. bouillon added 




October 23 


40 

160 

80 

October 24 


40 

160 

80 


flO cc. bouillon added 

95 

5 

5 

November 8 

[3 cc. stable tea added.. . 




November 10 

10 cc. bouillon added 






20 

80 

80 

U V v-U-tL/Ci 

November 18 


50 

1 

2 

- 

Total ■ - 
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CITLTURE WATER 
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2 
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11 
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22 
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23 
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24 
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8 
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10 
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12 
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3 cc. stable tea . 

137 cc. tap water 
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10 cc. bouillon added.. . . 
10 cc. bouillon added... . 
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10 cc. bouillon added... . 

10 cc. bouillon added 
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10 cc. bouillon added.. ^ 

Total.. .’ 


40 

20 


97 


20 
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80 

90 


80 

0 
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2 
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4 
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22 
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26 
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8 
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[ 10 cc. bouillon 

1 3 cc. stable tea 
137 cc. tap water 
Chlamydomonas 
10 cc. bouillon added... 
10 cc. bouillon added... 
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10 cc. bouillon added... 


(lO cc. bouillon added... , 
\ 3 cc. stable tea added., 
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Total. . 


30 
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98 

2 


• 

20 
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85 

98 

2 
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85 
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2 
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4 
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6 
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U 
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22 
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26 
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8 
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10 cc. bouillon 
3 cc. stable tea 
137 cc. tap water 
Chlamydomonas 
10 cc. bouillon added... 
10 cc. bouillon added.. 
10 cc. bouillon added.. 
10 cc. bouillon added.. 

|10 cc. bouillon added.. 
( 3 cc. stable tea added 
10 cc. bouillon added.. 

Total 


20 

98 


50 

10 

100 
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180 

2 


50 

90 

0 
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90 

2 


50 

90 

0 
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40 
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<0 

Cu 
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: November 8 
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95 

• 

40 

15 
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5 

an 

80 

5 

nn 
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ou 
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99 

50 

1 . 

o{) 

1 






Total 

280 

311 








Diagram 7 Brachionus pala. Experiments 1 to 9 of table 6. Showing the 
production of a high, percentage of male-producing females when the food of pure 
cultures of Chlainydomonas was made superabundant by the additions of bouil- 
lon. B indicates the addition of bouillon. 
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Fig. 6 Chlamydomonas pulvisculus. A, mature individual in quiescent 
stage; iS, two cell stage, side view; C, two cell stage, end view; D, four cell 
stage, end view; E. eight cell ^age, end view; F, the eight active cells after 
they have broken out of the parental envelope. This is the stage in which the 
rotifers can eat the Chlamydomonas the most readily; G, a later stage; E, 
mature active stage which the rotifers seem unable to cat. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Probably the production of the male-producing females in all 
the experiments with the five different species of rotifers can be 
explained by the quality of the food in the diet. In the experi- 
ments with Hydatina senta, Diaschiza sterea, and Diglena 
catellina the colorless flagellate, Polytoma, very likely furnished 
a moderate amount of nutrition so that the rotifers lived and 
reproduced at a moderate rate. When the rotifers were trans- 
ferred to the green diet they probably afe about the same amount 
of food But might have digested and assimilated it more easily 
and faster, and consequently the formation of eggs was more 
rapid. However, in some way, as yet unknown, the green diet 
changed the mechanism of the eggs in such a manner that in- 
stead of developing into female-producing females they developed 
into male-producing females. Moro has shown in her chemical 
experiments with Brachionus pala that a mother forms and 
extrudes the eggs that develop into male-producing daughters 
very much faster than a mother that is forming and extrud- 
ing eg^ which develop intojfeniale-producing daughters. The 
ratio was 4 to 1. 

In my experiments with Brachionus pala and a pure Chlamy- 
domonas diet it has been found that a mother produces very 
few eggs that develop into male-producing daughters when she 
is kept on a scanty diet but when the diet of the same flagel- 
lates in the same culture water is made abundant or superabun- 
dant the mother produces many eggs which develop into male- 
producing daughters. Thus showing that there is something 
in an abundant diet that causes a mother to produce male- 
producing daughters. 

Moro concludes that sudden changes of temperature, either 
the raising or the lowering of it, causes mothers to protoe 
male-producing daughters- In Hydatina senta Punnett, \Vhit- 
ney, and Shull have found no evidence to support this con- 
tention. In the recent experiments .with Diaschiza sterea and 
Diglena catellina the temperature was that of the room at a 
times. These rotifers in the Polytoma diet pro uce on y 
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males but wheu%ey were put upon the ^en diet at the same 
temperature they produced many males. In the experiments 
with Pedalion mirum and Branchiontis pala which were carried 
on partly in direct sunlight the temperature yaried from 20T), 
to 37®C. on nearly every day because both sets of experiments 
were carried on, luckily, in periods of many successive days 
of sunshine. When the green flagellates were jscanty Or in the 
mature stages, regardless of the daily changes in temperature 
from room temperature ^ 37*^0. during the mornings and from 
37 °C. to room tender ature during the evenings, very few male- 
producing females were produced. However, when fresh Ghlam- 
ydomonas culture media was added to the jars in which the 
rotifers were living an enormous increase in the numbers of 
Chlamydomonas occurred and soon, in some jars, as high as 
95 per cent of male producing females >ere found. In former 
observations upon Hydatina senta it has been noted that at the 
higher temperatures of about 25°C. to 28°C. its green food was 
very active and could be readily obtained by the rotifers and 
as many as 80 per cent produced were male-produce^ but at 
the lower temperatures of 9°C. to 0 l 2 ®C. the greater part of its 
green food became quiescent in which stage it was impossible 
for the rotifers to eat it and all the females produced were fe- 
male-producers. The general conclusion can be drawn that the 
changes in temperature unless accompanied by changes in the 
amount of the diet are not potent factors in regulating the 
production of female and male-producing female rotifers. 

SUMMARY 

1. In pedigreed cultures of Hydatina senta a diet of the color- 
less flagellate, Polytoma, which is probably a poor diet, causes 
only female-producing daughters to be produced, whereas a diet 
of ^ the green flagellate, Chlamydomonas pulvisculus, which is 
probably an optimum food, causes nearly all male-producing 
daughters to be produced.% 

2. In rhass cultures of Brachionus pala a scanty diet of miscel- 
laneous green flagellates caused nearly all female-producing fe- 
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males to be produced whereas a superabundance of this same 
green diet, produced in the jars by the addition of fresh cul- 
ture media, caused in some experiments as high as 95 per cent of 
miJe-producing females to appear. 

3. In mass cultures of Diaschiza sterea living, in stable tea 
water at room temperature the diet of Folytoma caused only 
females to be produced but when the rotifers were transferred to 
bouillon water containing an abundant diet of Chlorogonium 
many hiales were produced. 

4. In mass cultures of Diaschiza sterea living in stable tea water 
at room temperature the diet of stable tea reared Polytoma 
caused only females to be produced but a diet of a bouillon reared 
Chlorogonium which had been washed and was added to the 
filtered stable tea water caused many males to be produced, thus 
showing that it was the diet and not the change of culture 
water that^ caused males to be produced. 

5. In mass cultures of Diglena catellina at room temperature 
the diet of Polytoma caused only females to be produced but a 
diet of Mdscellaneous green flagellates caused many males to be 
produced. 

6. In mass cultures of Pedalion mirum a scanty diet of miscel- 
laneous green flagellates caused nearly all female-producing fe- 
males to be produced whereas a superabundant diet of the same 
green flagellates, produced in the jars by the addition of fresh 
culture media, caused in some experiments as high as 90 per 
cent of male-producing females to be produced. 

7. In mass^ cultures of Brachionus pala a scanty diet of pure 
cultures of Chlamydomonas pulvisculus caused nearly all female- 
producing females to be produced whereas a superabundance of 
this same Chlamydomonas diet, produced in the jars by adding 
fresh culture media, caused in many experiments as high as 90 
per cent of male-producing females to be produced. 

8. Tile colorless diet of Polytoma causes female-producing 
females to be produced and the green diets of Chlamydomonas, 
Chlorogonium, or miscellaneous green flagellates causes male-pro- 
ducing females to be produced. 
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9. A scanty or poor diet of pure cultures of the green flagellate, 
Chlamydomonas pulvisculus, causes nearly all female-producing 
females to be produced whereas a copious or superabundant diet 
of the same pure cultures of the flagellates causes nearly all male- 
producing females to be produced. 

10. A poor or scanty diet causes only female-producing fe- 
males to be produced but a plentiful diet of the right kind causes 
nearly all male-producing females to be produced. 

December 6, 1915 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

. Holothurians possessing respiratory trees are provided with a 
cloa«al chamber which acts as a pump supplying these organs 
mth sea water. ^The most obvious manifestation of this activity 
is the rhythmic opening and closing of the anusi This pulsa- 
tion has never been studied in detaiV though it presents morpho- 
logical and physiological features of considerable interest. 

I have previously (Crozier, ^15) brought forward reasons 
for believing that the cloacal region of a typical aspidochirote 
holothurian, H. surinamensis, contains within, itself the essential 
mechanism of its pulsation, though there is, superimposed upon 
this independently pulsating complex, a control of its activity 
by the animal as a whole. It was found that rhythmic cloacal 
movements were maintained for about three days in the case of 
small pieces cut from the aboral end of H. surinamensis, but that 
in the excised pieces pulsation was continuous and failed to 
exhibit certain interruptions which are ^characteristic of these 
movements in the intact animal. It was noted that Edwards 
(^09, p. 215) recorded the observation of anal movements in the 
larvae of H. floridana before the appearance of the respiratory 
trees. Therefore it seeme(^ that the anal pulsating mechanism 
might be regarded as constituting another unit in the series of 
independent effectors, such as pedicellariae and spines, which go 
to make up the echinoderm neuro-muscular equipment; 

The' ability of the isolated posterior ends of pedate holothurians 
to maintain their pulsation for relatively long periojds- 1 have 
further verified by observations upon the following species occur- 
ring at Bermuda: Cucumaria punctata Ludw., Holothuria cap- 
tiva Ludw., H. ratlfbuni Lamp., and Stichopus moebii Semper. 

The problem of the present investigation was to determine the 
physiological characteristics of cloacal pulsation in holothurians, 
particularly in the case of the aboral ends removed from the 
control of the animal as a whole by amputation,; and to discover 
to what extent the* laws of rhythmic movement, especially as 

' - The early observations on the pumping activity of the holothurian cloaca 
are collected by Ludwig (’89-92, p. 387). 
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derived from the study of the medusae, are applicable to these 
movements in an echinoderm, in which the neuro-muscular condi- 
tions are in sonae respects similar. The account here given is* 
essentially of a preliminary kind. This work has, I believe, re- 
sulted in the^discovery of a type of material p#culiarly favorable 
to quantitative studies, especially upon the nature of ionic 
actions. 

The animal principally employed for this study was Stichopus 
moebii Semper, * both because of its availability in unlimited 
quantity, and since its large size greatly facilitated operative 
experiments. Unless indication is made to the contrary, it is 
to be understood that in the subsequent pages this species is 
always referred to. 

To Prof. E. L. Mark I am again indebted for the privileges of 
the 'Bermuda Biological Station and the abundant fauna to 
which it gives access. The work was carried out during the 
suranier'of 1914. I wish to record, in addition, my obligation 
to Mr. L. B. Arey for much incidental assistance. ProT G. H. 
Parker has read this manuscript, and has materially aided me 
both by inspiration and by advice, for which my best thanks are 
due. 


II, PULSATION IN THE INTACT ANIMAL 

a) Morphology of the pulsating parU. The parts concerned in 
pulsation wUl first be described, and, following this, their normal 
operations, as a basis upon which to interpret the expcnmen s. 

The general relations of the contractile parts in the aboral 
end of Stichopus will be evident from figures 1 and 2, . s is 
necessary in any pulsating system which, does not include an 
elastic supporting structure against which the muscles can work, 
there are essentially two sets of opposed muscles. 1) the rad a. 
ing musclefi producing cloacal expansion, an 

• Ugree with Clark (’OIJ that the black, spotted 
forms of this Sticho^Jus are specifically identical ^ 

indistinguishable, except in the matter of ^ examined 

intgi^ were found among the approximately 2000 individuals examined. 
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muscles of the cloaca, sphincter, and body wall, producing con- 
tration of the cloacal region. 

The conditions are, however, much more complex than this 
simple statement indicates, and it is necessary to consider the 
distribution of the muscles more in detail. The third limb of 
the intestine ’Opens into the cloacal chamber (in.-clc., fig. 1) on 
its ventral side. This opening is guarded by a sphincter, which 
is kept closed except during defecation. At its anterior end the 
cloaca gives rise to the stalk of the respiratory trees, also guarded 


Fig. 1 The posterior end of Stichopus moebii opened along the mid-dorsal 
inter-radius; the body wall is somewhat distorted, so that only four of the five 
longitudiyl muscles are seen. From a living preparation (X 2|). 


(in., anus. 

arb.brn^y trunk of respiratory tree. 
nrb.hrn'., small derivatives of the respi- 
ratory trees, originating rather far 
down the stalk. When full of water 
these small branches pass backward 
into the space about the posterior 
end of the cloaca. 

arb.brn.dz., right respiratory tree stem. 
arb.brn.s., left respiratory tree stem. 
clc., outline of cloaca. 
in., intestine. 

in.~clc., union of intestine with the 
cloaca. 

marg.an., anal brim. 


ms.'enl., mesentery. 

mw.crc., circular muscles of the body 
wall. 

?nu.lg., longitudinal muscles of the 
body wall, 

mu.r., radiating muscles of the cloaca. 
Some of them arc shown cut. Only 
a few of the many strands present 
are drawn. Some of the strands are 
of connective tissue, and are not 
contractile. 

a — a, level of amputation in experi- 
ments with the isolated cloaca, show- 
ing the range of this level. 


Fig. 2 A. The body wall of Stichopus moebii divided along the dorsal inter- 
radius, and the cloaca removed (X t;-)- B. A portion of the anal brim flattened 
out (X l|). 


dil.an., dilators of t^e anus. mu.lg., longitudinal muscles. 

marg.an., anal brim. spkt., circular fibers of the sphincter. 

mii.cTc., circular muscles. 

Uord^ ('13, ’14) has dealt with the contractile properties of the so called 
‘connective tissue’ of the skin of holothurians, and states his belief that this 
tissue by its Jfegree of slow tonic contraction acts in conjunction vith the loco- 
motor muscles. The pulsation movements \\diich we are considering are, 
as compared with the progression movements, very rapidly executed, so t at 
(aside from their r6le in maintaining a tense support for the radiating muse es) 
these contractile elements of the integument are not discussed in detai . e 
relation of salts to their degree of tonus wall be studied in a subsequent paper. 
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by a sphincter (Bordas, ’99). Posteriorly the cloaca and body 
wall are continuous in the region of the anal sphincter. The 
longitudinal muscles of the body wall are reduced to ver^ fine 
threads just before they reach the anal sphincter, but there are, 
in addition to the circular fibers of the sphincter, certain c^on- 
tractile elements set perpendicularly to them. This last men- 
tioned set of muscles assists in the opening of the sphincter; its 
members are homologous to the radiating muscles of the cloaca. 

Concerning the innervation of these structures it is difficult to 
get precise information, since the nervous elements are refractory 
to ordinary neurological technique. I was unable to secure 
methylene-blue preparations in the case of Stichopi^. The 
cloaca is referred to (e.g., Haanen, ’14, p. 223) as of ectodermal 
origin, in agreement with which is the fact* that the inner cloacal 
surface shows, though to a lesser degree, the pigmentation of 
the outside of the aniniaL It is, therefore, possible that the 
cloaca (including the radiating muscles [?] and sphincter) is 
innervated from the radial nerve strands (Ludwig, ’89-92, p. 
70), in common with the body-wall muscles. The gut of holo- 
thurians is supplied with special nerve strands from the nerve 
ring, and the cloaca may receive a nervous supply from this 
source. The holothurians have no aboral nerve ring. 

With reference to the finer histological condition of the nervous 
apparatus, Bethe (’03, p. 22) remarks that “fiber die histologischen 
Verhaltnisse des Nerven'systems ist bei den Echinodermen so 
gut wie Nichts bekannt,” but it seems certain that a subepithelial 
plexus is present in the form of a true nerve-net (Jordan, ’14, p. 
380). This would appear to be the condition in many autono- 
mous organs of invertebrates, and especially in structures- which 
exhibit rhythmic contraction (Alexandrowicz, ’13). 

b) The sequence of movements. Peristaltic movements^appear 
in the intestine, respiratory trees (as noted by Henri, ’ 03 ),X 3 loaca, 
anal sphincter and body wall of Stichopus. All but the first of 
these organs are concerned with the transport of water. In 
ordinary inspiration the movements appe^ed in the following 
order: 1) the anal sphincter opened, 2) a\mve of opening moved 
anteriorly along the cloaca, 3) the stalk of the respiratory trees 
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opened when the wave^had run to this level, with the result that 
the whole* cloaca was now wide open; 4) the anus then closed, 
and ^ the body in the region of the cloaca, which had previously 
increased in diameter, now began to contract in such a way as 
to indicate that a wave of constriction was passing forward on 
the cloaca. This does not mean that the anal sphincter is the 
seat of ori^ft of the pulsation wave, but is merely a description 



Fig. 3. Diagramatic longitudinal section through the cloacal end, showing the 
relatiou of the sphincter during the pumping of water into the respiratory trees. 
Arrow indicates the course of the water. 

Fig. 4 Showing the form of the anal brim during spouting. The arrow gives 
the direction of the current. 

Fig. 5 View of the posterior end of Stichopus (X fV)' action of the anal 
dilators^is shpwn by»the irregular form of the edge of the briin, 

of the pulsation as seen from the outside of the animal. When 
the aniis was closed, and especially immediately after its sphincter 
had colitracted and the constriction of the cloaca and body wall 
were increasing the pressure on the fluid within the cloacal 
chamber, the edge of the sphincter appeared to be acting after 
the manner of heart-valves, as indicated in figure 3. This was 
verified by the inspection, from the cut end, of amputated cloacae. 
Yet, when the cycle of movements began again with the opening 
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of the sphincter, its edge was pulled back ^arply, a process which 
was also evident at the termination of spouting (fig. 4)#nd subse- 
quently; this is the fimction of the minute muscles above de- 
scribed, which are placed on the coelomic face of the anal brim 
perpendicularly to the circular constrictors of the sphincter. 
The opening of the sphincter therefore involves not only the 
relaxation of the circular muscles but also the contraction of a 
set of antagonistic dilators, whereas in closing the action of these 
sets of muscles is reversed. During the opening of the anus* the 
edge of the sphincter showed very clearly the action of the dilator 
muscle strands (fig. 5). The closure of the brim was usually not 
quick enough to catch all the water within the cloaca a^the end 
of an expansion period, because the general contraction move- 
ment slightly preceded the constriction of* the sphincter, so that 
some of the contained water escaped before the brim was com- 
pletely closed. The time relations of the phases of a single 
pumping movement are indicated by the measurements sum- 
marized in table 1. 

TABLE 1 


Time relations of the phases of anal pulsation, in seconds 


PHASE 


LENGTH OF STICHOPTtS 



20 cms. 

30 cms. 

(1) Snliincter OT>en 


2.5-3 5 

3 2-4 0 

(2) Sphincter closed. , . , , 

2 4-2 8 

2. 6-2 .9 
13-15 

(3) Expiration 

9-10 



In all the measurements of pulsation rate given in this paper, 
a complete ^pulsation’ begins with the opening of the anal 
sphincter and ends with the start of the next succeeding opening 
movement. In practice this interval could be timed with ex- 
treme accuracy, since, immediately the anal sphincter began to 
open, the whitish interior of the clOaca became visible in the 
center of the dark brown or black field presented by the general 
surface of the animal. The slowness of the ♦movements also 
greatly aided precision in their measurem^t. Five to ten pulsa- 
tions were timed with a stop-watch, and the result reduced to 
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for ton pulsations j where less than 10 successive pulsa- 
tions coiAd be timed, the observation was repeated two or three 
times; closely agreeing times v^ere always obtained in successive 
determinations. 

TVhen the cycle of movements comprising a single pumping 
operation had been carried out some 6 to 10 times in succession 
an interruption occurred, in the form of a wide opening of the 
•anus persisting for some seconds (table 2), during which the water 
previously pumped in was forced out of the respiratory trees. 
The ratio of the number of inspirations to an expiration varied 
directly with the size of the animal.^ This expiration, or 'spout- 
ing,' w|s accompanied by retraction of the tentacles, constriction 


TABLE 2 

Stichopus moebii; occurrence of spouting in relation to the number of cloacal puUa- 
lions between each expulsion of water; / indicates an expulsion of water 


LENGTH 

• i 

TIME FOB TEN 1 

PULSATIONS ' 

1 

NUMBER Of PUI nations 
BETWEEN spouting 

AVERAGE 

NO. 

cms. 

seconds 



19 

54 

5/6/W7I6I8I5 

6.0 

23 

66 

6/7/6/8/6/10/6 

7.0 

25 

60 

9/8/10/9/7/8/10 

8.5 

30 i 

1 

75 

9/10/10/11/8/7/9/10 



of the buccal sphincter, ajid a general body contraction. The 
interesting point in this connection, however, is that when the 
central edge of the anal sphincter was watched closely it was 
seen that the sphincter continued to pulsate at a normal rate, 
though with greatly reduced amplitude, in spite of the fact that 
it was being held wide open by the body-wall muscles and the 
strongly contracted radiating strands. The first inspiration suc- 
ceeding a spouting act was usually of greater vigor than the 
following ones. 

The pumping movements also ceased, the oral sphincter con- 
tracting firmly, when the posterior end of the animal was stimu- 
lated tactually, especially when the papillae were touched. 
Stimuli of various kinds applied to the animal's surface resulted 
in reactions which included the temporary constriction of the 

^ A similar observation was made by»Herouard (’89, p. 689), 
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anal sphincter.® Closure of the anus was also ^preliminary 
operation when Stichopus was beginning to engage in lof^motion. 

The control of anal rhythm by the animal as a whole includes, 
then, (1) the cessation of pulsation by causing the anus to 
constrict (either in response to stimuli, or in locomotion), and 
(2) the great restriction of the amplitude of pulsation (in ‘spout- 
ingO due to the contraction of the radiating muscles and the 
muscles of the body. Of these modes of control only one, com 
traction in response to stimulation from the outside, persists in 
the isolated cloaca. 

As regards the function of cloacal pumping in holothurians, it 
is clear from the work of Bordas (’99) and Winterst^ (’09) 
that the water drawn in and out of the respiratory trees serves 
to supply the coelomic fluid with oxygen, to remove excretory 
products, and at the same time to control the amount of fluid 
contained within the animal, upon whic^ its locomotor move- 
ments depend.^ In connection with the respiratory function of 
pulsation it is of interest to note that if by repeated mechanical 
stimulation, pulsation is prevented from occurring for some min- 
uteSj the movements which 'occur when pulsation is resumed 
are not increased in rapidity, but are of greater amplitude than 
those normally seen in imdisturbed specimens. This was also 
noted by Pearse (’08, p. 272) in the case of Thyone, and he drew 
the conclusion that the animal was in this way making up for 
its preceding oxygen deficiency. This deduction by no means 
follows, however, because when repeatedly stimulated holothu- 
rians decrease greatly in volume (cf. Crozier, ’15) by expelling 
water from the anus, and when left undisturbed after such 
stimulation they tend to return to their original size. In doing 
this the first pulsations of the new series are more vigorous than 
usual, as is also found after each normal water expiration. The 
increase in amplitude observed after forced cessation of pulsa- 
tion is therefore only, remotely connected with respiration; this 

® These reactions were similar in every respect to those of the previously 
described H, surinamensis (Crozier, ’15 [?]), 

^ The movements of holothurians have recently been analyzed by Jordan (’14) 
from the standpoint of his conception of a ‘Hohlorganartig’ animal. 
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view is supported by the low oxygen requirements of echino- 
denns, t^be considered subsequently, and the known presence 
of other modes of respiration than that associated with the respira- 
tory trees. The phenomenon of increased amplitude of pulsa- 
tion subsequent to forced inactivity in a pulsating structure is 
also well known in the vertebrate heart, and may be seen, for 
example, in such curves as those plotted by Vernon (TO) to show 
the recovery of the heart-beat after perfusion with protoplasmic 
poisons. 

The occurrence of anal rhythmic pulsations in holothurians is 
not an isolated phenomenon, for such movements (with a sug- 
gested similar function) occur among Enteropneusta (Willey, '99, 
p. 244), both in the adult' and in Tornaria (Willey, '99, p. 306)^ 
and in decapod Crustacea (Miller, TO), etc. In the lobster and 
crayfish. th^ muscular arrangements for producing anal rhythm 
are in a general way similar to those in holothurians, since in 
the former case circular muscles and radiating muscles running 
to the body wall also occur; furthermore, the coordinating 
mechanism is a local one (Miller, TO, T2). 

c) Correlation with size. It has long been a matter of general 
knowledge that the activity of animals varies with their size, 
smaller animals being more active than larger ones. This rule 
holds conspicuously for the execution of rhythmic movements by 
animals of the same species. The rapidity of breathing move- 
ments, etc., are not, however, simply proportional to the recipro- 
cal of length or any other body measurement, but the empirical 
curve expressing the relation between size, or weight, and activity 
is almost invariably of a rather complex hyperbolic type. Poli- 
manti {T3) has recently reviewed the literature of this subject, 
and has supplied 'an additional example in the respiratory move- 
ments of Octopus. The equation derived from his data is of 
the form: 

y = a -f 6a; + + . 

where y = weight, and x = respiration rate. 

* I have observed that the amputated posterior end (4-5 inin. long) of the 
Bermudan Ptychodera sp. will pulsate in sea water. A sphincter ani is present. 
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The rate of rhythmic pulsation of the anal sphincter for ani- 
mals of different sizes was observed in Stichopus, Holothuria 
surinamensis, H. captiva, and Cucumaria punctata. The results 
are given in figures 6 to 9. The data in the case of Stichopus 
(fig. 9) are more irregularly distributed than with the other 

A 

Relation between size and pulsation-rate 



Fig. 6 Cucumaria punctata. Temp. = 24.5® 



Fig. 7 Holothuria surinamensis. Temp. 25.0® 


forms. This is due to the fact that in the instances measured 
the individuals of the other species were of more homogeneous 
history, in that their small size made it possible to keep numbers 
of them in a single aquarium, so that their pulsation rates were 
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all measured at one time. Because of their bulk the specimens 
of Stichopus had to be studied separately, often at intervals of 
some days, so that various factors, including temperature differ- 
ences, probably entered, tending to lack of uniformity in the 
results. 

Relation between size and pulsiitiob-ratc 



Fig. 8 Holothuria captiva. Temp. ^ 26.0' 
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The smooth curves in figures 6 to 9 are in a general way similar 
to that of Polimanti (T3) for the rate of respiratory movements 
in Octopus. The weight of Stichopus is a simple function of 
length, such that * 

Weight in grams = (0.034 ±) x (length in cms.)* 



Fig. 10 Relation between weight and length, in Stichopus: — O — O — , weight 
including that of the body ‘fluids; — • • — , weight of the integument alone. 

(fig. 10) ; this type of relation between weight and length is also 
^true for the other species. If pulsation-rate were plijtted against 
weight the resemblance to Polimanti’ s curve would be increased. 
As shown in figure 10, the weight of the integument alone is too 
variable to give smoother results; the variation is produced 
mainly by the fact that the skin seems to absorb wathr to a vary- 
ing extent, depending upon its rigidity. The curves relating size 
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to puliation-frequency are of the same type as that found by 
•plottmg Mayer's ('06, p. 8) data on diameter vs. pulsation-rate 
in Cassiopea. 

* In attempting to account for the relation of pulsation-rate to 
size, it is possible to adopt the view that the rapidity with which 
an animal executes a given act is a measure of the amount of 
energy available for the performance of that type of work, and 
that when operating under similar conditions the relative energy 
content of different individuals in the same species*may 'in this 
way^be compared. According to this interpretation, larger ani- 
mals must, contain less motor energy, proportionately, than do 
smaller ones of the sam6 kind. The observations of Tashiro and 
Adams ('14), that the cardiac ganglia of large Limuli have a 
lower Output of COa per gram of nerve-substance than do the 
(smaller) corresponding ganglia of smaller Limuli, and those of 
Child (T3, p. 140), who found by the KCN method that young 
(small) , individuals of Planaria had a higher rate of metabolism 
than larger ones, lend support to this general idea. 

III. COORDINATION OF THE PULSATING COMPLEX 

The pulsation of the cloaca exhibits a high degree of coordi- 
nation in the action of a number of individual effectors. The 
questions arise, From what center, if any, does the stimulus to 
pulsation proceed, and by what means are the various muscles 
brought to act in appropriate sequence? 

The' following observations and experiments bear upon the 
answers to these questions. The points to be considered are 
(1) the cycle of pumping movements in the cloaca, and (2) 
4he cessation of these movements, with the exception of those 
of the anal sphincter, during the expulsion of an expiratory 
stream. It may be mentioned here that during defecation the 
’ sphincter laovements are not interrupted, and as a result the 
faecal masses present beaded constrictions at regulan intervals 
along their length, the constrictions (fig. 11) being formed by 
the pressure of the sphincter as it attempts to close. This applies 
to Stichbpus and Holothuria; but in Cucumaria there are no 
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definite castings, because the ejected mateial is discharged in 
fragments during the course of an expiratory act. 

a) Effects of autoevisceration. When Stichopus undergoes auto- 
evisceration the cloaca ruptures in the region of the termination* 
of the intestine, and the gut is passed out, pulling with it more 
or less of the respiratory trees; the whole then being autotomised, 


II 




Fig. 11 A casting of Stichopus (X y\), showing the constrictions, somewhat 
exaggerated, due to the continuance of anal rhythm during defecation. 

Fig. 12 Stages in wound closure, drawn from one preparation, at the pncriods 
indicated. 

the animal which remains consists of the dermo-muscular tube 
and the cloaca. Such an animal continues to exhibit cloacal, 
pulsation, the water, however, being now pumped into the body- 
cavity directly. The rate of pulsation in eviscerated animals 
was normal, up to at least twelve hours after autotoioy, and the 
characteristic interruption of the inspiratory moveHients after 
every sixth to tenth one, by the expulsion of water, continued as 
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before e^sceration. The general tonal depression of the ^al 
involved some decrease in pulsation amplitude. 

The stimulus to spouting, then, does not necessarily originate 
^om R state of tension in the full respiratory trees. 

b) Effects of amputation. The cloacal end of Stichopus when 
amputated |.t the level — a (fig. i) contracted firmly. But 
if it was then put into' sea water, or into one of a variety of salt 
solutions subsequently to be described, it very shortly opened up 
and continued io pulsate rhythmically, though with a gradually 
decreasing frequency -and amplitude,' for as much as thirty 
hours. The duration of pulsation depended upon the size of the 
excised piece, the volunte and composition of the surrounding 
solution, and the* existing temperature. 

About one minute after excision the cut edges of the body wall 
began to bend inw^ (fig. 12 B). The cut edge of the cloaca 
itself was flared outward, while its luinen was closed by the con- 
traction of a powerful circular muscle about midway between 
respiratory trees and anus. The radiating muscle-strands near 
the^ plane of the cut .were relaxed, but they contracted when 
pinched. The flared anterior end of the cloaca was then pulled 
toward the anus, while the cut edge of the body wall was bend- 
ing inward. These processes, tending to close the remnant of 
the coelom, had a highly protective appearance. Some three to 
four hours after the inbending of the edge of the cut, the body 
wall in this region became flabby and relaxed, and a progressive 
degeneration, which involved swelling and mucoid disintegration, 
began at the cut edge. After about five to six hours the inter- 
radii became sunken inward, so that a cross section of the pul- 
sating piece had the appearance shown in figure 13; in addition, 
the previously inturned edges of the body wall were now relaxed. 
At this time, that is after about six hours’ isolatipn in sea water, 
the excised cloacae looked like the one sketched in figure 14. 

The history of individual preparations, made in the way de- 
scribe in the preceding paragraph, was followed under various 
conditions until they ceased. to live. I shall refer here merely to 
the performance ^d fate of cloacal pieces contained in one hter 
of sea water. The time required for the execution of 10 rhythmic 
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Fig. 13 Cross-section of a cloacal piece, showing the sunken condition of the 
inter-radii. 

Fig. 14 Sketch of a pulsating piece, from above (X tV)- 
tbrL, one of the characteristic wart-like tube/cles. 

tbrl.', the delicate tactile papillae which they bear (not noted by previous 
writers). 

movements of the anal sphincter was measured at intervals of 
time subsequent to the isolation of the pieces. Exhaustion 
curves obtained in this way are illustrated by figure 15. A typi- 
cal example is given in detail: 


Experiment SS.S. June 21. Stichopus moebii; 24 cms. long; normal 
pulsation, 58 seconds for 10 movements. Temperature varied between 
26^^ and 24°C. 


MINUTES ELAPSED 

SECONDS HEQU'KED 
POE TEN MOVEMENTS 

NOTES 

0 


Cloacal end amputated; put in lOOO cc. sea 
water 

2 


Sphincter opening; beginning to pulsate 

5 


Pulsation becoming more regular 

40 

81.0 

Amplitude fuller 

85 

68.5 

Normal 

220 

91.5 


290 

133.0 


350 

176.0 

Closure no longer complete 

755 

210.0 


1145 

212.5 


1165 

212.0 

Barely pulsating. Soon stopped 


There were in general two modes of exhaustion; one, a rapid 
type (marked in fig. 15), the other showing a sort of 'fatigue^ 
level. ^ The first type of exhaustion was exhibited by pieces of 
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shorter length than that of the other ‘normal' pieces, i.e, cloacae 
cut off below the level a— „ (fig. i). it is possibly of signifi- 
cance that the eaiher part of these exhaustion curves bears a 
superficial similarity to those of autocatalytic reactions, which 
might be taken to indicate that there is here an autocatalyst of 
exhaustion,, represented by fatigue products. 'The sharp upward 



Duration of pulsations in minutes 


bend jof the curves near the time of cessation of pulsation indi- 
cates that pulsation continues until some critical condition is 
•arrived at within the pulsating mechanism, beyond which spon- 
taneous rhythm is not possible. The exhausted condition was 
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not reversible experimentally, though sphincters which had ceased 
to beat rhythmically in sea water would pulsate once in response ” 
to a touch or to the local apphcation from a pipette of a small 
volume of a stimulating solution, and they could momentarily 
be revived by immersion in sea water free of Ca; possibly the 
mechanical stimulation involved in the last experiment was 
responsible for part of the pulsation. 

A very significant fact al^out the pulsation exhibited by the 
isolated cloacal ends, is that the rhythm was not interrupted at 
intervals corresponding to the expulsion of the cloacal stream 
in the intact Stichopus, but was indeed perfectly cofatinuous, 
unless complete contraction was induced by some especially 
applied stimulus. This condition is intelligible in view of the 
fact above noted that in the normal animal the edge of the 
sphincter was observed to pulsate with faint amplitude during 
spouting. It follows that the stimulus to spoutmg has its origin 
outside the cloaca. » 

The early parts of the exhaustion curves show a peculiarity 
which must be noted. Immediately after amputation and im- 
mersion in sea# water, the contracted musculature of the cloaca 
began to relax, and by two minutes, at most, had begun to open. 
Very commonly it then remained wide open for some seconds, 
and when pulsation was resumed the rate of sphincter movement 
was very slow and closure incomplete. The rate of movement 
was soon improved, however, coincident with the institution of 
contractions and relaxations of the cloaca, which were of maximal 
amplitude. It would seem that the coordination of the members 
of the pulsating complex is disturb^ by cutting this complex 
away from the rest of the animal, and that some httle time must 
elapse before harmonious interaction can again be established. 
The full amplitude of the pulsation was usually revived very 
suddenly. 

Rhythmic pulsation in the isolated posterior ends was similar 
in all essential respects to that in the intact animal. The time 
relations of the several phases of movement are given in table 
3, which may be conipared with table 2, showing the normal , 
condition in the intact Stichopus. In the isolated pieces it could 
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^be observed that the cycle of movements . constituting a com- 
plete pulsation began at the cut end of the cloaca. 

TABLK '6 


Time relationSfin seconds, of ike phases of pulsation for the'isolated cloaca in sea 
water 

EXAMPLE j 

1 

2 

Open phase * 

5. 6-7 .3 

3, 0-5. 7 ! 

7.0 S.O 

5. 2-5 .6 

Closed phase 



The direction of the current of water produced by the isolated 
cloaca was studied with the 'aid of carmine suspended in sea 
water, and also by small ‘flags’ of mucous or bits of thread at- 
tached to the inner edge of the sphincter. The current was 
directed anteriorly, as in the intact animal. The maximum 
fluid pressure developed in the amputated pieces, was ascertained 
by inserting a glass tube of appropriate size into the anus, which 
then contracted tightly about the tube. The pressures were 
never more than 1 cm. of s^a water. ■ In the intact animal the 
cloacal pressure is much greater, since the body muscles then 
pfe.y a greater part in the pumping. 

The pulsating sphincter exhibited a refractory period, such 
that' if the sphincter were touched at the very beginning of an 
opening; movement, it continued to open to its normal extent; 
but if touched at the edge when more than one-half open, the 
brim closed down promptly, though some .local retraction was 
evident at the point stimulated (fig. 16). 

It was pointed out in a previous section that the rate of cloacal 
pulsation was correlated with the size of the holothurian. It was 
important to learn if this correlation persisted in the excised pos- 
terior ends. The rate of pulsation in cloacal pieces of equivalent 

size (i.e., amputated at the level a a in fig. 1) derived from 

10 Stichopi of increasing lengths is tabulated in table 4, from 
which it will be seen that, though some trace of this general 
iffect may be maintained, it is by no means clear cut; the rate 
d pulsation in the isolated posterior ends was very rapidly 
educed to an approximately uniform level soon after excision. 
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TABLE 4 

Relation of pulsation.Tate in the excised cloacae to the size of the animals from whirl 
they v}ere obtained. Temperature — 


NO. 

length 

T— 

i TIME FOR TEN tXTMATlONS 

Before amputation 

After amputation 


CTflS. 

secohds 

seconds 

1 

23.5 

55.3 

88.6 

2 

24.0 ■ 

58.0 

70.1 

8 

26.0 

64.3 

88.0 

4 

27.0 

80.0 

90.2 

5 

28.0 

84.1 i 

100.2 

6 

28.3 

85.0 

89.5 

7 

29.0 

65.4 

86.0 

8 

30.0 

70.0 

84.3 

9 

31.0 

78.5 

86.4 

10 

31,0 

83.0 

80.8 





Fig. 16 Reaction of the opening sphincter to tactile stimulation at the poini 
X (X If). 

Fig. 17 For explanation, see text. 

Fig. 18 For explanation, see text. 
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Jhe rate of rhythmic movement is, however, very much con- 
ditioned by the length of the cloaca included in the cut off piece. 
In table 5 is given a summary of the history of three posterior 
ends of different lengths cut from animals of the same size, which 
illustrates this point. 

TABLE 5 


of pulsation vats and duTaiio7i upon ikB len^glh of the excised piece. 
A = complete cloaca; B = about three-fourth of cloaca; C = one-half of cloaca; 
each from a Stickopus 26 cm. long 


- time elapsed since amputation 

1 TIME FOB TEN P1JI.8AT10NS 

! 

B 

c 

minutes 

second^ 

.^ecund^ 

J* ond$ 

10 

71 

93 

115 

70 

i 81 

90 

123‘ 

250 

99 

125 

00 


^ Irregula/ movements. 


This suggests that the stimulus to pulsation originates in the 
anterior part of the wall of the cloaca with its associating radiat- 
ing muscles, in the sense that the structure which of itself pul- 
sates in sea water faster than any other .part of the cloaca is 
loBted there, and that its activity carries with it that of the 
other contractile parts. A somewhat parallel case is found in 
the vertebrate intestine, where the transmission of pulsation 
depends- upon the myenteric plexus (Cannon and Biirket, d3); 
Alvarez (^14) found that the rate of pulsation of strips from the 
small intestine varied inversely with the distance from the 
pylorus. The localization of the origin of pulsation in the cloaca 
of Stichopus will be further considered later in this paper. 

Implied in the above description is the view that the fastest 
beating member of a pulsating complex determines the rate of 
movement of the whole. This idea was put forward by TiOeb 
{^00.*’ p. 29) in his explanation of the reversal of pulsation in 
the tunicate heart; the neatest demonstration of the operation 
of this principle is probably found in an experiment of Mayer 
(’ll, p. 7), who grafted together a large and a small Cassiopea 
and found that the faster beating medusa determined the pulsa- 
tion rate of the whole mass. 
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The possibility pfresents itself that the stimulus to pulsation 
normally arises outside the cloacal region, and that the cut-off 
pieces continue to pulsate from a sort of ^habit^ or 'organic 
memory.’ It, indeed, is possible to impress rhythms upon holo- 
thurian structures, as I have discovered in certain experiments 
upon the physiology of the 'shading reflex.’ Shadows were cast 
upon the anterior end of a Holothuria surinamensis at 0.25 
minute intervals, to which the animal reacted (cf, Crozier, ’14, 
T5) by more or less complete retraction of the ten^eles and 
contraction of the buccal sphincter; after the 115th successive 
stimulation and reaction, the rhythmic shading was discontinued, , 
but the animal continued to retract the tentacles, etc., at very nearly 
0.25 minute intervals for the next succeeding 3 minutes (i.e., 11 
limes), after which the 'reactions’ became of irregular occurrence. 
This observation was repeatedly confirmed,® But the fact that 
the rhythm of the isolated anal parts could be caused to stop, 
by appropriate sensory stimulation, and then to resume again in 
perfectly revfrsible fashion, argues against this interpretation, 
as does indeed the whole behavior of the pieces in different salt 
solutions. ’ , ^ 

c) Mutilation experiments. Stichopus having the oral *d, 
including the nerve ring, amputated, continued to exhibit rhyth- 
mic anal movements like those of the whole animal, ■ As long as 
the new anterior end remained closed by the close approximation 
of the inturned edges of the cut, so that some internal fluid 

s Quantitative investigation of this phenomenon ia contemplated, and should 
provide important data relative to the physico-chemical nature of ‘protoplasmic 
memory.’ Somewhat comparable rhythms of short period, impressed by experi- 
ment, are not unknown among plants. It is especially to be noted that the 
condition here described in Holothuria is one of ^positive memory,' in contrast 
to the ‘negative memory’ [the terms are my own] studied by Pi6ron (’09, and 
subsequent papers), who investigated the law according to which the sensitivity 
of snails to rhythmic shading was abolished. Pi4ron was, I believe, dealing with 
a condition primarily of sensory exhaustion. Both ‘kinds of memory' are capa- 
ble of mechanistic analysis, but that exhibitfed by Holothuria is more advan- 
tageous for experimental work. I venture to predict that the study of the 
impression of short-period rhythms upon animals, rather than the investigation 
of ‘tidal memory’ (of eonvoluta, etc,, cf. Kafka, ’14, Chap. 8), will afford the clue 
to the dynamics of primitive associative memory. 
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pressui^ could be produced, the typical spoiUing movements also 
occ^d*' Animals with the anterior end excised, however, 
rapidly lost tone and, iir the case of Stichopus, died within a day 
or so< ’ With Holothuria surinamensis, as appears also to be true 
of Thypne (Scott, '14, p. 289), anal rhythm becomes slow and 
weak 'soon after the amputation of the anterior end. This is 
.associated with a general loss of tone and a ‘totally quiescent 
condition, which is only removed upon the regeneration of a new 
anterior end (Crozier '.15 [?]). The stimulus to ‘spouting’ is 
therefore probably derived from a condition of general body 
tension, resulting from the pumping of water into the interior 
of the body when the muscular integument presents a volume 
of definite size. The stimulus is not, necessarily at least, con- 
ditioned by a state of tension fh the respiratory trees alone, since 
the ^ eviscerated animals behaved in this respect as did the com- 
plete ones. 

The, muscles concerned in pulsation of the amputated cloacal 
end have previously been enumerated. Experim^ts were carried 
out to..determine the significance of each of these. The results 
may be briefly stated thus: 

IfCutting out the cloaca, so that only the dermo-muscular tube 
and sphincter remained, resulted in complete cessation of move- 
ment. Scraping away the radiating muscles and connective- 
tissue strands had the same effect. Cutting the radiating mus- 
cles on only one side gave preparations which pulsated at normal 
rates; but in these preparations the side of the cloaca and brim 
on which the muscles were still intact closed and opened before 
the other side, the rest of the cloacgi lagging behind in such a way 
as to give the impression of being “dragged along” with the 
intact half. The anal brim when cut out by itself remained open 
in sea water and did not pulsate, though it reacted, by a single 
closure, to delicate mechanical stimulations and to small vol- 
. umes of various stimulating solutions. 

If preparations .of this sort, i.e., isolated sphincters— pieces 
deprived of the cloaca — or posterior ends in which all the radi- 
ating muscles had been cut, were placed in solutions of unusual 
NafCa content, they did exhibit rhythmic movement for some 
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minutes. These effects were secured in solutions of the fol- 
lowing composition : 

1 ) 95 cc. sea water + 5 cc. -n- sodium citrate. Cloacae with the 
radiating muscles cut pulsated for about fifteen minutes, but irregu- 
larly; parts of the anal sphincter closed before others, so that the anus 
presented a ragged outline. 

2) VanH Hoff solution without Ca. Effect the same as in (1), but 
less marked. In both solutions isolated sphincters pulsated for several 
minutes. 

3) NaCl. Cloacal ends with the radiating muscles cut pulsated 
slowly, but the sphincter did not open at all. 

4) 100 cc. NaCl + 2 cc. to NH 4 OH. Slow pulsations, with in- 
complete closure of the anus. ' . 

In none of these tests did the pulsation last for more than a 
few minutes. These experiments^ are not, of course, decisive 
as regards an answer to the question of the relation of Ca to 
pulsation. Continuous, stimulation resulting from the action of 
an exciting solution upon ectodermal sense organs, or upon 
muscles, might, in connection with the refractory period, produce 
the same result. 

The integumentary nerve-net does not play a necessary part 
in the transmission of the wave of pulsation, since cloacal pieces 
having the integument cut in various ways (figs. 17 and 18) 
pulsated with complete coordination after some preliminary re- 
adjustment following the disturbances of the operation. To 
give an example : 

Experiment 81^.2. July 22 , 3.44 p.m. a cloacal piece, pulsating in 
.sea water at the rate of 105 seconds for 10 pulsations, was cut as shown 
in figure 18, so that two separate rings of the integument were each 
connected with corresponding parts of the cloaca by the radiating 
muscles. ■ 

3.52 Posterior part pulsating feebly. ♦ 

3.57 Both parts beating. Pulsations of normal amplitude; rate, 96.9 seconds 
for 10 movements. 

4.10 103.9 seconds for 10 movements. 

4.30 115 seconds for 10 movements. 

8.45 Pulsating in irregular fashion. 

The cloaca itself is therefore able to control the coordination of 
the pulsating system. 
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That the integumentary part of the apparatus does normally 
enter into transmission is indicated by tests made under the 
following conditions: 1) with the skin completely cut through 
on one side (fig. 19), and 2) with cloacal sphincter cut into lateral 
halves (fig. 20). 

In the first case the sphincter and cloaca on the cut side lagged 
behind the opposite side, both in systole and in diastole. 


19 






Figs. 19, 20, 21 For explanation see text 


In the second instance the brim no longer pulsated in coordi- 
nated manner and ceased to move after a few minutes. If one 
of the halves was gently pinched, it reacted alone, by the con- 
striction of its eircular muscles; whereas if stimulated more 
vigorously, or if a nearby point on the skin Was stimulated, both 
halves of the brim contracted, the one nearer to the irritated 
place contracting sooner. 

The effects of stimulation are thus conducted in a radiating 
fashion, such as would result if an ectodermal nerve-net were 
operating, and I conclude that such a net is present. 
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The r6le of the cloaca in pulsation, and especially of its anterior 
end, could be demonsrated very clearly. Isolated cloaiial ends 
immersed in sea water containing caffeine presented this 
condition: During the early stages of the history of a piece in 
such a solution the anal sphincter pulsated at a normal rate of 
10 movements in 70 to 80 seconds, but the cloaca was tightly 
contracted excepting immediately in the region of the anus 
(fig. 21). If now in such a preparation th^ contracted anterior 
end of the cloaca was exercised, all rhythm very promptly ceased. 
This jjoints to the conclusion that the stimulus to pulsaition 
originates at the anterior end of the cloaca with its associated 
radial muscles and is conducted posteriorly along the cloaca even 
when the cloaca itself is not pulsating. The fact that in certain 
salt solutions (e.g., NaCl m 5/8) the ^cloaca continued’ to beat 
after the anus had ceased, serves to strengthen this idea. The 
excised cloaca alone, in sea water pulsated, though in a somewhat 
irregular manner. In recovery from the immediate effects of 
amputation, the cloaca and anal sphincter, and especially the 
former, began* to pulsate before the body-wall portion of the 
complex. 

It is taken for granted in this discussion that the coordinating 
mechanism is essentially nervous in character, and this view is 
supported by the experimental results. It has been suggested, 
however, that there is a chemical basis of coordinated pulsation 
in the case of the vertebrate intestine; Weiland (12) claims to 
have extracted from the mammalian digestive tube a substance 
which, acting on Auerbach^s plexus, leads to coordinated rhyth- 
mic movement. It must be admitted that the analysis of peri- 
stalsis upon the basis of the tonus idea (cf. Cannon, 11) does not 
account for the inception of the stimulus to contraction, and that 
therefore some further link is nftded in the, chain of pulsation 
processes. ^ 

d) Summary. The course of events in a pulsation cycle may 
be pictured as beginning with the opening of the anterior end of 
the cloaca, due to the relaxation of its circular muscles and the 
contraction of the associated radiating fibers. The stimulus 
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derived from their contraction is transmitted posteriorly'" bv 
the inte^entaiy nerve-net, while the wave of opening travels 
posteriorly along the cloaca, until finally the anal sphincter opens 
Upon the contraction of the sphincter a wave of constriction 
travels antenorly on the cloaca, forcing out the contained water. 

IV. RELATION OF PULSATION TO TEMPERATURE 

The large size of jjftichopus precluded any attempt to employ 
the entire animal in a series of temperature experiments, both 
because there were no large thermostats available and because 
the thickness of its integument is prejudicial to the rapid *estab. 
lishment of uniform temperature conditions throughout the ani- 
mal. For these tests therefore I employed Holothuria suri- 
namensis and H. captiva; they were subjected to temperature 
ch^ges in beakers of thin glass contained in a heating or cooling 
bath. Temperatures were measured by an enclosed-scale ther- ■ 
mometer reading to 0.01°, placed close to the cloacal end of the 
anim^. The instrument was calibrated. .The results of one ’ 
experiment, typical* of all others, are given in figure 22. 

This curve is entirely characteristic of the temperature curves 
found in connection with many other biological phenomena, in 
that it is of an exponential character, with a temperature coeffi- 
cient (12.5°-22.5°) of about 2.4 

In attempting to obtain tepaperature coefficients of pulsation 
rate iij the case of the amputated cloacal ends of Stichopus, 
there entered a veiy considerable time factor. The method of 
procedure consisted in (1) obtaining records of rhythm in pieces 
which had recovered from operative shock and were subjected to 
fairly slow temperature changes (table 6), and (2) in subjecting 
similar pieces to sudden changes of temperature and estimating 
rhythm-rate after *5 to 10 minutes had passed and thermal 
equilibrium had presumably been established (table 7). The 

ExperimentB on Stichopus confirm the results obtained with H. surinamensis 
(Crozier,/16 [?]), to the effect that the responses to sensory stimuli in the pos- 
i^rior region of the animal tend to be conducted posteriorly toward the anus, 
which often reacts before there is visible any 'local response to the stimulating 
f^gent. 
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time factor enters in two ways, for in addition to the slow exhaus- 
tion which occurs even at the normal temperature and, is itself 
probably affected by temperature, extreme thermal conditions 
also exercised a characteristic effect of their own which was mani- 
fested in a kind of hysteresis. By a condition of hysteresis I 
mean that subjecting a holothurian or its isolated cloacal end to 


TABLE 6 

Experiment S3, 2. June 21. Stichopus moebii, 31 cms§long; SS seconds for ten 
pulsations 


1 

TIME 

• 

MINUTES 

TEMPERATURE 

SEC./IO P. 

NOTES 



c. 



8.40 




Cut off end. 

8.4G 

0 

24.5 

80.8 


9.04 

14 

25.0 

122.0 


9.06 

i • 16 

26,0 

118.0 


9.07 

17 

27.6 

105.0 


9.08 

18 

28.7 

98.0 


9.10 

20 

29.4 

100.0 


9.11 

21 i 

‘ 29.7 

135.0 


9.12 

22 

29.8 

143.0 


9,15 

25 

30.0 

160.0' ! 

Open phase prolonged. 

9.19 

29 

32.0 

164.0 

Parts dissociated. 

9,25 

34 

34.0 

00 

No movement. 


TABLE 7 

Experiment 394. June 24 . Stichopus moebii 29 cms. long; 11^ seconds for 10 
pulsatio7is, at 21^.3°. Fifteen minutes after excision, plunged successively into 
water at different temperatures 


TEMPERATURE 

TIME FOR 

TEN PULSATIONS 

Deo. C. 

seconds 

25.0 

94 

14.0 

198 

16.0 

187 

17.0 

186 

19.5 

140 

21.2 

127 

19.6 ^ 

144 

20.0 

155 

15.0 

192 
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Fig. 22 Holothuria captiva, Relation of pulsation rate, in the intact animal, 
to temperature. The numbers on the curve indicate the succession in which 
the observations were taken. 


a temperature of, say, 10°, produced an anaesthetised-like con- 
dition which persisted for a considerable time after its removal 
to some higher temperature and thermal equilibrium had in all 
probability been reached. By way of illustration: 


Experiment 39.^. June 24. Stichopus moehii. 27 erns. long; 78 s('(:- 
onds for 10 pulsations at 25.0°; slowly cooled. 


nuB 

MINUTES 

ELAPSED 

TEMPEKATUBE 

TIMF] for Th'N 

' RULfiATlONS 

.VOTES 

P.Af. 

3.25 

0 

Deg, C. 

25.0 

1 sfirrc.TliiK 

64 

Six minutes after anipuiation 

3.33 

8 

25.0 

88 


3,37 

12 

22.0 

109 


3.45 

20 

12.0 

215 


4.00 

35 

10.0 

CO 

Closed; no pulsation 

4.20 

^55 

17.0 

00 

Beginning to open slightly 

4.30 

65 

18.2 

00 

Opening slowly 

4.45 

80 

, 18.5 

216 

Not opening completely 

4.50 

1 

18.0 

18S 

••Fuller amplitude 


Experiment 34-1 June 21. Stichopus 7noehii, 29 cins. long; 76 sec- 
onds for 10 pulsations at 25.0°; cloaca amputated; during the following 
18 minutes, slowly heated up to 30°; held at 30° for 10 minutes, with 
the following results. 
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p 

ELAPSBV TIME 

TIME BEQUIBED FOB TEN 
PIILSATIONB * 

NOTES 

minutes 

8 canis 


2 

135 


‘ ‘ 5 1 

146 


8 

198 


10 

• 

Wide open; no pulsation 


Then cooled down slowly (for 19 minutes) to 20.0°; pulsations (slowly revived) 
required 150 seconds for 10 movements (the usual rate 60 minutes after amputa- 
tion being 60 to 75 seconds for 10 pulsations). All movements ceased in about 
10 minutes more. 


These experiments were checked by many others of similar 
type which gave essentially the same result. ^ 

The main object of these tests being to ascertain the magni- 
tude of complications possibly introduced into the experiments 
by temperature effects, there is given 'ii^ figure 23 some of the 
curves derived from different tests under several of the possible 
conditions of temperature change, and in figure 24 are collected 
the data from all the temperature experiments with isolated 
cloacae. ^ 

The discussion of these results with regard to the significance 
of the temfierature coefficient would be unprofitable, since (in 
view of the source of complication above noted) decisive evidence 
could be obtained only by the study of isothermal exhaustion 
curves. But it may be pointed out that the hysteresis effect to 
which attention has been called indicates that some physical 
alteration of the substance of the pulsating tissues has occurred 
at the temperatures which produce this hysteresis effect. It is 
difficult to believe that this influence is discontinuous, and, as 
Adrian (T4) has most recently pointed out, the van’t Hoff equa- 
tion holds only in homogeneous systems in which no alteration 
of the components is induced by temperature changes. In other 
words, there is a time-factor to be considered when^vorking with 
temperatures removed from the normal. It is the neglect of this 

Putter (’14) has recently given an exhaustive treatment of the temperature- * 
varia|)ility curve from the standpoint of the linked reactions occurring in living 
systems. 
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factor which renders valueless for exact purposes much of the 
eT^eriiiieiitEl evidence concerning the influence of temperature 
upon marine annuals (e.g., as in the paper of Mayer, '14 it 
is simply incorrect to say that an animal dies at such and such 
a temperature, for it dies at after being heated thereto at a 
certain rate and kept at for a certain length of time. 



The curves (figs, 23 and 24) show that there is a rather sharp 
maximum of pulsation rate in the neighborhood of 26®. No 
pulsation was apparent below 12.5°, nor above 32.0°. These 
limiting temperatures hold for the rates of heat change, etc., 
used in these experiments; there is no more a definite upper 

the JOUHNAt. OP EXPBBIMEiVTAL ZOOLOGY. VOL. 20 , NO. 3 
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limit to 'the physiological temperature scale than thfere is a lower 
one (Cameron and Brownlee, 13). On either side of th# mini^ 
mum in “time for 10 pulsations” the curves ai^ rather steep and 
of exponential character, though this is obscured in the collected 



data (fig. 24). The range of laboratory temperatures, obtained 
from temperature measurements in connection with each experi- 
ment, was from 24° to 27°, hence very little, if any, complica- 
tion due to a temperature effect entered into the subsequent 
experiments. 
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•It is interesting that the temperature of maximum pulsation 
rate should be so near the temperature, at this time of year, of 
the *sea water in .which the animals were living; this was 24* 
to 27° in the day time. 

V. ACTION OF DEPRESSING AGENTS 

a) Anaesthetics. The effects of typical anaesthetics upon 
rhythm in the isolated cloaca of.Stiehopus are illustrated by the 
following: 

V * Chloroform 


Experiment 46,1, July 29. Stichojnis moehii, 21.5 cnis, long; befon^ 
excision of cloaca, 61 seconds for 10 pulsations. 


TIME ELAPSUD AFTER 
A^MPUTATION 

^ NOTES 

Time for 

TEN PUUATIONB 

minutes 


seamis 

3 

Began to pulsate in sea water 


11 


\ of) 

f5 

Transferred^ to sea w'ater half-saturated 
! with CHCl, 


20 


113 

k 


120 

22 

Pulsation stopped 

CO 

24 

Washed, and put in normal sea water 

00 

40 

Recovering amplitude 

1 105 

57 

Amplitude fully recovered 

1 130 

90 

Normal 

145 


^ Previous tests had shown that transferring the pieces from one solution to 
another had no effect on pulsation rate, even though during handling the sphincter 
was closed. 


Ether, ethyl alcohol and ethyl carbamate gave similar results, 
i.e., the depression of rhythm was, within limits, reversible. 
Magnesium sulphate to the extent of 0.25 M added to sea water 
stopped pulsdiion in about 10 to 12 minutes. Urethane and 
chloretone were compared quantitatively, with the result that 
when freshly isolated cloacal pieces w^ere immersed in tva chlo- 
retone in sea water they ceased to pulsate in less than 3 minutes, 
whereas in m urethane pulsation lasted for as much as 80 
ininutes. 
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In all cases of anaesthetisation the quiescent condition showed 
the anal sphincter in diastole and the cloaca itself more or less 
Closed, that is, with the radiating muscles relaxed. 

Traces of anaesthetics commonly induce a temporary acceler- 
ation in the rate of rhythmic movements. This is also the case 
with the cloaca of Stichopus (fig. 25). The effect on pulsation 
rate was less evident than the concomitant increase in ampli- 
tude and vigor of contraction. The effect lasted only a few 
minutes. 


TABLE 8 

Volume of solution in each case = 260 cc. 


SUBSTANCE 

CONCEN- 

DUKATtON, IN MINUTES, 
OF 

notes: 

CONDITION OF ANAL SPHINCTER 



Pulsation 

Irritability 

1 

AFTBB STOPPAOE 

Curare I 

1 : 1000 

130 

170 

Circular body muscles con- 
tracted, longitudinal 
ones relaxed; - open 

Caffeine ; 

M/200 

25 

160 

Cloaca contracted; sphinc- 
ter open 

Nicotine 

M/200 

8 ! 

12 j 

Contracted 

Cocaine hydrochloride 

M/200 

90 

100 

All muscles relaxed 

Atropine sulphate 

*M/200 

28 

60 

Wide open; radiating mus- 
cles strongly contracted 

Morphine sulphate... . 
Sea water control 

M/200 

140 i 
• 540± 

165 1 

1100 

Relaxed 

Sphincter * open, all mus- 
cles relaxed 


h) Alkaloids, The influence of depressing alkaloids was also 
studied; in each instance the history of five individual isolated 
cloacal ends being followed in detail and the general result 
checked by less detailed observations upon other pieces. The 
results with regard to pulsation and irritability »to mechanical 
stimulation are summarised in table 8. Representative indi- 
vidual curves of exhaustion in these solutions are plotted in 
figure 26. 

The powerful effects of nicotine and atropine are comparable 
to their influence on many other types of smooth muscle. 
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VI. RELATION OF PULSATION TO OXYGEN AND METABOLIC 
PRODUCTS 

a) Oxygen. It has previously been shown that h<^lothurians 
would live for relatively long periods in sealed jars of boiled sea 
water (Crozier ’15). This was in conformity with the observa- 
tions of Moore and his colaborators (T2, ^14), showing the small 
amounts of dissolved oxygen us6d up in the activity of some 
marine animals, including echinoderms. The isolated cloacal 
*ends of Stichopus continued to pulsate for over 700 minutes in 
jars of sea water which had been boiled, sealed and subsequently 
cooled to room temperature out of contact with the air. In pre- 
paring this water the evaporation was very slight, but possibly 
some faint increase in alkalinity was induced. The course of a 
typical experiment is illustrated in figure 27 (B), plotted from 
the record of experiment 78.3, with which may be compared the 
control (A), begun at 'the same time. 

* 

Experiment 78.3. July 10-11. Stichopus moebii, 20 cms. long; 60 
seconds for 10 pulsations at 23.5°; volume of boiled sea water, 550 cc. 


MIKUTES ELAPSED 

TIME FOB 

TEN PULSATIONS 

NOTES 




0 


Cloacal end amputated and put in sealed 



jar of boiled sea water 

10 , 

78 ♦ 


20 

78 


35 , 

78 


50 

91 


65 

88 


95 

92 


350 

109 

Amplitude decreasing 

740 

170 

Pulsations feeble and irregular 

752 


Taken out of jar and transferred to fresh 
sea water. Not pulsating 

764 

150 

Closure nearly complete but more or less 



irregular 

778 

180 

Irregular movements ; no wide-open phase 

800 


Twitching irregularly; barely alive 


Th^ dep^dence of pulsation upon oxidations is probably indi- 
cated, however, by the high toxicity of KCN, as, for example, in 
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Experim&tit 71.2. July 25. Siichopus moebii 27 ciiis. long; cloacal 
end amputated and immersed in 200 cc. sea water + 5 drops KCN. 


TJJ|S or IlUIElt^ON 

TIUE roR 

TEN FULSAXIONS 

notes 

mintUes 

seconds 


5 

80 

Not closing completely 

10 

147 

Closed phase very brief 

17 

84 

Full amplitude 

23 

111 

Closure not complete 

38" 

00 

Irregular movements 

63 


Dead 


I 



77/77e e/a/j6ect mr7 a tGS. 

Fig. 27 A = control, in sea water. B ^ in sealed jar of boiled sea water. 
0 = sea water (300 cc.) + 5 per cent urea (5 cc.). * ' r • 

Nok: At the point marked i , ‘B’ had ceased to pulsate, and was transferred 
to normal sea water, in which it temporarily revived. 
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This effect was uniformly obtained in other experiments of 
similar nature. 

h) ^Carhon dioxide. Carbon dioxide was a powerful agent in 
suppressing pulsations. Tests were madd by adding to sea 
water small volumes of rain water charged with COg. The car- 
bonated water was slightly acid aside from its H2CO3. 

Experiment 79,^, July 11. Three freshly amputated cloacal ends 
were immersed each in 200 cc. of sea water to which 2 cc. of ^carbonated 
water’ had been added. They did not pulsate in this mixture. After 
ten minutes immersion the pieces were transferred to normal sea water. 
Pulsations revived in 5 to 7 minutes. 

Concordant results were obtained by a'dding C02-water to solu- 
tions containing pulsating pieces, the pulsations being rapidly 
reduced in amplitude and usually stopped within a few minutes 
when from 1 to 2 per cent of the ^carbonated water’ had been 
added. 

c) Urea. Urea likewise had a depressing effect upon pulsa- 
tion. Fosse (T3) identified urea in echinoderms and their excre- 
tory products. 

Experiment S8,2. June 24. Stichopus moehii, 27 cms. long; 68 sec- 
onds for 10 pulsations at 25. cloaeal end amputated and placed in 
300 cc. sea water 5 cc. urea. * , 



FOB TSN PULSATIONS, 

NOTES 

minutes 

seconds 


153 

151 

Very long open phase 

184 

170 

Irregular amplitude 

214 ' 

103 

Somewhat improved 

242 

164 

Open phase long 

360 

00 

Sphincter half open; reacts only slowly to 



tactile irritation 


This particular .experiment is plotted at C in figure 27 ; it was 
checked by four other experiments, which yielded the same result. 

d) Light With Holothuria surinamensis and H. captiva it 
was previously found (Crozier, ’14, ’15) that light exerted a 
distinctly toxic influence on the animals. It was therefore ex- 
pected that sunlight would affect in some way the pulsation rate 
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of the isolated cloacal ends. Stichopus is much less sensitive 
to photic irritation than is Holothuria, and no influence of light 
upon either rate .or amphtude of pulsation could be detected. In 
HolothuriSj it has been shown with some degree of probability 
that the green fluorescent integumentary pigment acts as a photo- 
sensitizer (Crozier, '14) ; hence a photic effect upon cloacal piilsa- 
» tion would be much more probable in this case. 

Isolated cloacal extremities of Stichopus which had ceased to 
pulsate regularly in sea water, though otherwise in apparently 
good condition, were placed in moderately bright sunlight. This 
did not stimulate to pulsations. .When such pieces were shaded 
the sphincter reacted by closing fairly tightly; the reaction time 
was about 1.2 seconds at 25.0°. Pieces which were pulsating 
slowly (130 seconds ± for 10 movements) gave the same reac- 
tion, the sphincter closing promptly when the shadow was cast 
during the open phase, but failing to react during a period of 
closure. Light did not accelerate the rate of movement in nor- 
mally pulsating cloacal ends. 

The isolated cloacal extremity of H. surinamensis, however, 
gave the following result : 

Experiment 5S.2, Seven specimens of Holothuria surimmensis had 
the posterior ends (1.5 cms.=fc) removed. After remaining about 80 
minutes in diffuse daylight, their pulsation rales weie ol)served (eoliinui 
a). Four of the pieces were then placed, in bright sunlight (6‘), the other 
three remaining in the diffuse daylight (5). After lo minutes the 
pulsation rates were again determined (b, 6') : 


Time for len {>idsalionh\ seconds . 


m DIFFUSE LIGHT 

AFTER FIFTEEN -MINUTES IN IIUIGHT SUXMCHT 

a 


b‘ 

Notes 

80 


137 

Very irregular 

90 1 


o4 

Brim only beating 

84 


03 


130 j 


03 j 


.70 i 

72 ■ 



81 1 

80 



' 76 

84 


• 
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The cloacae exposed to light did not recover on return to the shado. 
Light exerted its typical efect upon the excised cloacal ends, and at 
a rate which is comparable to that at which it causes the disappearance 
of sensitivity to shading in the intact animal (Crozier ’14, ’15). 

e) Summary. Lack of oxygen would appear to be much less 
powerful as a depressant of rhythmic activity than the presence 
of urea,^* CO 2 , and other typical metabolic products (the effects 
of acids will be discussed subsequently in a separate section)'* 
though the suppres^on of oxidations by KCN is rapidly effective 
in stopping movement. In those cases in which light produces 
l^xic modifications in the animal (H. surinamensis, H. captiva), 
this agent also causes rapid cessation of rh 3 d:hm. 

VIL INFLUENCE OF OSMOTIC PRESSURE 

a) Dilutions of sea water. According to Henri et Lalou (’03), 
the membranes of Stichopus regalis which are exposed to Contact 
with water are almost perfectly semi-permeable, the salt con- 
centration in the ambulacrah^ and perivisceral fluids being nor- 
mally slightly less than that in the sea water. They found that 
S. regalis readily accommodated itself to moderate dilutions of 
the sea water in which it was placed. 

In the experiments about to be described it was found that 
diluted and concentrated sea water exerted characteristic effects 
upon cloacal pulsation. It should be remembered that in these 
experiments with the isolated cloacal ends the medium had 
access to the internal surfaces of the body wall and cloaca, and 
further that the cut surfaces of the integiunent and cloaca at the 
exposed end were freely open to its action. 

The pulsation-rate of amputated cloacal ends was observed in 
sea water at the following volume percentage concentrations: 
0, 25, 50, 75, 90, 95, 100, 110, 120.^^ The history of typical indi- 

“ According to Henri et Lalou (’03) the rqembranes of Stichopus regalis are" 
impermeable tp urea, but in my experiments a cut surface was expgsed to the 
action of the fluid. Furthermore, the remnant of the body cavity was freely 
open. 

From the Polian vesicle. 

The dilutions from 100 per cent were made by the addition of rainwater; 
the 110 per cent and 120 per cent solutions were made by evaporation of sea water 
to ‘the required volume. Normal Bermuda sea water contains about 36.8 p.pni. 
salt (Mark, ’13). 
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^vidual cases is plotted in^figure 28, The tests indicated that 
above 50 per cent concentration, mixtures of sea water with 
rain water tended to preserve about the normal pulsation-rate, 

, but that in these mixtms the duration of pulsation was less than 
that of the control (100 per cent); below 50 per cent sea water ■ 



cent concentration the duration of pulsation was also curtailed. 
The general nature of these effects did not differ whether^ (a) 
the cloacal pieces were iminersed in the solution immediately 
after amputation, or (b) after pulsation in the amputated end 
had been allowed to start in sea water; procedure ^a’ was fol- 
lowed in the cases recorded. In these experiments the pieces 

With this method of immersion, the pieces were in the condition shown at* 
■A in figure 12, and the solution therefore had free access to the interior parts of 
the cloacal end. 
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to be immersed in a given volume of diluted or evaporated sea 
water were first washed (30 to 60 seconds) in a stream of sea 
water of the corresponding concentration. The volume of solu- 
tion containing a single isolated cloacal end was in each case 
300 cc. 



Fig. 29 Based oq experiments with 45 specimens of Stichopus 


Five individual pieces were carefully studied at each concen- 
tration of sea water and their behavior checked by less detailed 
observations upon a number of other examples. The average 
times for the continuation of pulsation and of irritability to 
mechanical stimulation under the conditions just specified (at 
25° to 27°) are given graphically, in figure 29. As regards the 
condition of the cloacal sphincter after the cessation of pulsa- 
tion, this difference was noted between the action of rain water 
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and, the various dilutions of sea water, namely that in the former 
case the sphincters remained wide open, whereas in the latter 
instances the sphincters (as in ‘normaV exhaustion iii 100 per 
cent sea water) were more or less contracted, though with the 
rain-water effect ‘it was .not a matter of the contraction of the, 
anal dilators, but rather of the more complete relaxation of the 
circular constrictors. 

With rain water it was found that the brownish skin pigment 
rapidly made its appearance in the water surrounding a beating 
cloacal end even before pulsation ceased. This effect became 
apparent after immersion of about 5 minutes. It was, under 
certain circumstances, found with other concentrations of sea 
water, but (as will be shown subsequently) it could be inhibited 
by the presence of non-electrolytes. This reaction may indicate 
either ^at the permeability of the superficial cells had been very 
highly modified, or that the cells -surrendering their coloring 
matter were dead; inasmuch as the pigment loss did not occur 
more at the region of the cut end of the pieces than at any other 
place, and could be inhibited by the addition of sea water, and 
further inasmuch as the region of the cut end did not give off any 
visible amount of pigment into normal sea water, it might rea- 
sonably be held that the latter alternative is not necessarily the 
correct one. It is possible that at concentrations much removed 
from that of normal sea water the cells of Stichopus became 
rather highly permeable for salts while still alive. This possi- 
bility was suggested by the very evident amounts of chlorine 
found in rain water in which pulsating pieces had lain. If thi.s 
permeability far salts could be proved over the lower range o 
concentrations here dealt with, the form of the lower parts o 
the curves in figure 29 might readily bo accounted for, between 
0 per cent and 95 per cent these graphs might result if the critical 
internal conditions (salt concentrations?), be^miid whic no 
spontaneous pulsation is possible and irritability ceases, were 
approached (1) by the intake of water and at the same time 
by the exit of salts. 

It is stated by Mayer (14 p. 40) that the rate o nerve con 
duction in operated Cassiopea is accelerated by slig i u ion 
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of the sea water (down to 80 per cent of the original concentra- 
tion) , whereas the rate of pulsation in intact medusae (p. 28) is 
not increased in this way ; but in his tables no. records are given 
of the pulsations of entire medusae in sea water of . the critical 
.concentrations (95 per cent, 90 per cent). It nJight appear from 
the records in my figure 28 that there is some tendency on the 
part of dilutedlsea water to preserve in the excised cloacal ends 
of Stichopus a higher rate of pulsation during the later stages of 
theii^ history, than is the ease with the ^control pieces in 100 
per cent sea water. But, as a matter of fact, this is not so, since 
there was enough variation in these records and in the controls 
to prohibit a conclusion of this sort. The matter was studied 
more carefully with 90 per cent and 95 per cent sea water ; no 
increase in pulsation frequency was discoverable upon diluting 
to these concentrations sea water in which amputated cloacal 
ends were pulsating. 

h) Non-electrolyte solutions. It was found by Loeb ('00 “) 
that in solutions of non-conductors the isolated center of Gonio- 
nemus did not exhibit rhythmic contractions. This has in 
general been the experience of others employing a variety of 
pulsating mechanisms, namely, that in a medium free from salts 
but with its osmotic pressure made up to normal by dissolved 
non-electrolytes, rhythmic contractions are either not initiated 
or do not continue for any length of time. According to Mayer 
('14 •') this physiological inefficiency, of sugars and the^hke, is 
also apparent in nerve-conduction in Cassiopea. 

The results of experiments in which the isolated cloacal end 
of Stichopus was placed in solutions of non-elec|Folytes may be 
given very briefly. Pieces immersed in solutions of sucrose, 
. lactose, maltose, or glycerin theoretically isosmotic with sea 
water (i.e., 0.9 to 1.0 M) did not pulsate for more than about 15 
minutes, the actual time for the duration of pulsation varying 
from 2 to 25 minutes. Irritability to mechanical stimulation 
disappeared after about half an hour. Such pieces did not 
recover on return to sea water. In these test^ the amputated 
cloacal end was allowed to begin its pulsation in sea water and 
to continue there for about 10 minutes; the pieces were then 
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washed (inside and out) with a stream of fresh water*® before 
being put in the non-electrolyte solution. No evidence was had 
of an increase in muscular tone in sugar solutions, though pulsa- 
tion usually ceased with the sphincter in the contracted condi- 
tion. I had previously found (Crozier ’15) that glycerin and 
maltose would stunulate the skin of Holothuria surinainensis in 
a sensory way; this effect probably had nothing #0 do with the 
action of sugar solutions upon pulsation, since the glycerin and 
maltose solutions did not behave differently from those of sucrose, 
etc., which had been found not to stimulate. Pulsations, where 
they did occur, were always, of lower frequency in sugar solu- 
tions than in the controls in sea water. 

VIII. ION EFFECTS 

a) Single salts. The relation of the salts of sea water to cioaeal 
pulsation and general irritability was studied by observing the 
action of single electrolytes at equivalent concentrations (i.e., 
isotonic with sea water), and the effects of various combination.s 
of these substances in the proportions at which they occur in 
sea water. The method of procedure consisted in placing in the 
desired salt solution freshly amputated cioaeal ends of which 
the pulsation rate had been determined previous to removal from 
the animal. Before immersion the pieces were rapidly washed 
by ^ stream of rain water from a wash bottle. Check experi- 
ments showed that washing the outside and inside of the cioaeal 
end in this way did not have any effect upon the rate or duration 
of subsequent pulsation of pieces reimmersed in sea water. Since 
the excised pie«es were immersed while in the condition shown 
in A, figure 12, that is, before the inturning of the cut edges 
had closed the cavity containing the radiating muscle strands, 
the solution had abundant opportunity to gain access to the ele- 
ments concerned in pulsation. Care was taken that the cavity 
became 'filled with the solution surrounding the immersed piece 
and that no air remained in it. Since the pumping movements 
maintained a current of fluid through the cloaca, the solution 

“ Cheek experiments showed that the washing had no elTect on pulsation, 
at least on its duration. 
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was by this means (as well as by the movements of the body 
wall) efficiently stirred as long as the piece continued to pulsate ; 
local diffusion changes were' thus avoided. One disadvantage of 
this whole method lies in the feet that nothing could be done to 
prevent the action of the solutions upon the cutr surfaces along 
the plane of amputation. The magnitude of this effect could 
not be estimated. 



* Individual records illustrating the action of the single salt 
solutions in which cloacal pulsation occurred are plotted in figure 
30. Table 9 contains a summary of the results of these experi- 
ments. With NH4CI and KCl, although the anal sphincters were 
tightly closed, some irregular pulsation of the body wall usually 
was evident for about the length of time indicated in table 9. 

The order of the disappearance of tactile irritability parallels 
that of the stoppage 6f pulsation in these salt solutions. The 
completeness of the correspondence argues for a close similarity 
in the^ mechanisms of stimulation by internally and externally 
generated agencies. 
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table 9 

Effects of single salts 


SALT 

M. CONCENTRATION 

Ol^RATION OF 


, 

Pulsation 

Irritability 

NaCl.. 

' 5/8 

minutes 

75 1 

105 

15 

LiCI 

5/8 

12 

NH.CI 

5/8 

(10) 0 

12 

KCl....... 

‘5/8 

(3) 0 

10 

CaCI. 

3/8 

5 

7 

MgCU 

3/8 

20 

30 

MgSO< 

9/10 

17 

24 


Averages from five series of tests. The figures in parentliesis opposite NI^Ql 
and KCl mean that, while^the sphincter of cloacal pieces immersed in these solu- 
tions did not pulsate, the body part did so, irregularly, for the number of min- 
utes noted. 


TABLE 10 

Summarizing the results of tests made upon five isolated cloacal ends of Stichopus 
moehii ivith each of the salts indicated 


BALT 

NaCl ’ 

1 LiCl ^ 

NHjCI 

: KCl 

Coneentr., molecular 

5/8 

5/16 

5/8 

5/16 

5/8 

, 5/16 

5/8 

5/16 






(10) 


(3) 


Duration of pulsation 

75 ; 

50 

12 

35 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

Duration of irritability. . 

105 

‘80 

15 

38 

12 

41 

10 

15 


Time — Minutes. 


For the chlorides of the alkali metals and radical (table 10 ), 
the order 

Na > Li > NH 4 > K 

was obtained with reference to their ability to preserve pulsa- 
tion and irritability. The significance of this series, in terms 
of the aggregation state of protoplasmic materials, has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner by Hober (T4, pp. 471 et 
seq.). A beautiful demonstration of the action of the cations 
of neutral salts in this series has recently been given by bpaeth 
(T3) for the chromatophores of Fundulus. In solutions of NaCl 
and iiCl th^ pieces came to rest with the anal. sphincter in an 
expanded condition ■ but with the radiating cloacal muscles con- 
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tracted. This was unlike the condition in solutions of NH4CI 
and KCl, where both cloaca and anal sphincter were tightly con- 
tracted. The absence of any pulsation in 5/8 M NH4CI and in 
5/8 M KCl is partly a secondary result, since solutions of these 
salts are powerful sensory stimulants for the skin of holothurians 
(Crozier, ^15), which produced contractions from which the 
cloacal ends did not recover before the toxic action of the solu- 
tions led to death: 

That the single electrolytes LiCl, NH4CI, and KCl are toxic, 
is also indicated by- the results of tests in which several concen- 
trations of these substances were compared (table 10). These 
experiments showed that with LiCl the duration of rhythmic 
movement and of irritability was greater at 5/16 m than at 5/S m 
concentration, and that with Nn4Cl and KCl the duration of irri- 
tability was also greater at the lower concentration, even though 
in thfi case of the more dilute solutions an osmotic factor (see 
previous section) was also working to produce death. 

NaCl is thus the only single constituent of sea water which will 
maintain pulsation and irritability for any considerable length 
of time, and in this respect it is only partially imitated by LiCl 
— a fact further proven by the physiological incompleteness of 
a vanT Hoff solution made up with LiCl in place of NaCl, in 
which the pulsation of a cloacal end endured for about 45 
minutes. 

The comparative effects of MgCL and MgS04 were of particu- 
lar interest. Spaeth (T3, p. 553) found that MgS04 exerted a 
mcye powerful action upon the melanophores of Fundulus than 
did an iso-ionic MgCL solution. Table 11 contains the data from 
experiments in which MgCL and MgS04 were compared at several 
concentrations by means of their action on cloacal pulsation in 
Stichopus. The result of these tests was that Mg§04 appeared 
to have a distinctly higher anaesthetic power than MgCL- 

b) Mixed sails. As the basis for the experiments made with 
mixed salts there was employed a van’t Hoff solution of the 
composition: 5/8 m [100 NaCl ;f- 7.8 MgCL'+ 3.8 MgS04 + 2.2 
KCl + 2.5 CaCL] (cf. Mayer, Tl, T4 ^). The solutions' were 
made up in rain water. The averages obtained for the time of 
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TABLE II 


BALT 

Jfgcr 

' mOi 

Concentrated, molecular 

5/16 

3 A 

5 u; 1 o 'lo 

Duration of pulsation, minutes 

u 

: 20 i 

14 j 17 

Duration of irritability, minutes 

37 

1 30 

20 j 24 


duration (a) of pulsation and (b) of irritability to nieeliaincal 
stimulation, in the several salt mixtures studied, are given in 
table 11. By way of comparison, data taken from l^ethe’s 
account of the effects of sea water constituents upon pulsation 
in medusae (Bethe, '08) are given in the last column of table 12. 
The cloacal ends of holothurians are in some wa^Ls a better 
indicator for use in studies of this nature than are medusae, 
since the former pulsate continuously and not, as the jelly fishes 
do, in more or less interrupted groups of movements. 

TABLE 12 

Samnarizing the resuUs of lesU uilh koU nrixlorcs, For drUilIf^, rrc Irst 


SOLUTION 

i 

DEIHATJ 

Pulsation 

lOX OF 

Irritability 

n. 



vnnuifs 

ynimilex 


1 1 

NaCi 

75 

KM) 

27 

2 

NaCl -i- CaCU 

60 

280 

' 95 

3 

NaCl + KCl 

50 

90 

47 

4; 

NaCl + KCl + CaCb 

120 ' 

260 

m* 

5 1 

NaCl + MgCU 

42 

60 

^ 1 

6 i 

NaCl + KCl + CaCb + MgCis 

104 

300+ 


7 

van't Hoff solution ! . 

360 

480 

1200 ± , 

8 

^‘7” made alkaline 

600 



9 

Sea water 

ir 

540 


[10 days) 


In column are given the corresponding data for the pulsation of f iu' imdusjt 


Hhizostoma (Bethej '08, p. 573) . 

* This solution contained CaCOg. 

A notable peculiarity of the pulsation curves ot pieces immerseu 
in NaCl solution ^ (compare previous section, and figure 30) is 
the irregularity of the pulsation rate. During the early history 
of pieces in NaCl, the, pulsation rate was also very low. By 
reference to figure 31 it will be seen that, in the experiments 
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plotted, only in the presence of MgS 04 is the sodium effect com- . 
pletely abolished. This was quite uniformly observed. MgSOi, 
in combination with NaCI, KOI, and C -aCb, led to pulsations of 
a normal character, whereas MgCh did not do so, not completely 
at least, even in mixtures where the quantity of Mg normally 
derived MgS04 + MgCh was ^'made up’’ by a calculated 
amount of MgCh. The deficiency of solutions lacking magne- 
sium lay in the fact that, as Loeb (’06) observed with the medusa 
Polyorchis, in these mixtures the sphincters tended to contract 
permanently, in more or less tetanic fashion. .MgCh, and espe- 
cially MgS04, and more particularly both together, acting with 
the other salts of sea water, led to normal relaxations after each 
systole, and thus' tended to preserve a normal rate and duration 
of pulsation. Solutions containing NaCl and MgCb or MgS 04 , 
or both, did not maintain rhythmi(i movements as long as con- 
trols in NaCI; CaCh and KCl were necessary for the complete 
balance of the solution, as regards pulsation. 

*This applies to artificial salt mixtures. They were practi- 
cally neutral in reaction. An attempt was made to approach the 
problem from the other side, by precipitating the SO 4 " out of sea 
water by BaCh. Solutions prepared in this way preserved pulsa- 
tion for not quite so long (about 4 hours) as did the neutral 
van’t Hoff mixture. The effect noted in the absence of MgS 04 
in artificial salt combinations may therefore have been due, in 
part, to the particular Ch- of those mixtures (cf. Loeb, TO). 

It is unnecessary to go into the analysis of many of the results 
obtained with salt mixtures, since they are so similar to those 
which have been found for other pulsating structures (Robertson, 
’10). Certain findings with reference to the significance of Ca * 
in pulsation may however be mentioned. From table 12 it 
will be seen that the antagonism between Xa- and Ca- was a 
very imperfect one as regards the duration of pulsation, though 
good as determined by the preservation of irritability. * Between 
Na« and K’ there was no antagonism. Na- + K' + Ca- formed 
^nearly completely balanced solution, aside from the K and ( a 
tetanising effects, which interfered with normal diastolic relaxa- 
tion. The preservation of irritability was not very much less 
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efficient in NaCi KCl + CaClg than in the same 4 - MgC'l,. 
The depressant action of salts which diminish the active number 
of Ca ions has frequently been assumed to be dhe to their effect 
on the Ca * concentration, but the results of Salant and Hecht 
(T5) indicate that this conclusion is not well founded. Experi- 
ments of the following type showed that these well known rela- 
tions obtained also with the cloaca of Stichopus: 

Experiment ^5.2. June 29. Five preparations from Stichopus mot- 
bii were allowed to begin pulsating in sea water. They were then trans- 
ferred to a 0.1 per cent solution of oxalic acid in sea water. Pulsations 
of the sphincter ceased in 3 minutes, though the cloaca* and body wall 
contracted rhythmically for about 4 minutes longer. The sphincter 
remained open; it contracted once in response to each light touch, for 
5 minutes more. 

Experiment 75.2, July 20. Three cloacal preparations immersed 
in a solution of the following proportional composition: 100 cc. sea 
water 4* 3 cc. ^ tartaric acid. Pulsation lasted 15 to 20 minutes. 
Ceased with the cloaca and sphincter in the open phase. 

Experiment 71^,2. July 20. Fill cloacal preparations immersed in 
a solution of the following composition; 100 cc. sea waterH- 5 cc. m 5/8 
sodium citrate. Pulsations continued for a little over two hours, ceas- 
ing in the open phase. The movements, while they lasted, were of 
almost abnormal amplitude and vigor. Cessation found the sphincter 
in the open phasc.^^ 

Experiment 7^.1. August 3. Three cloacal preparations immersed 
in a solution of the composition 100 cc. sea water -{- 2 cc. m 5/8 CaCh 
Pulsations continued* for about 5 hours, at the end of which time the 
sphincters were all tightly closed, though they responded to a touch 
by opening and closing once. 

Further increase in the amount of CaCh in sea water stopped pulsa- 
tion (with the characteristic calcium tetanus) in a shorter time. 

The efficiency of salt mixtures in preserving pulsation was 
notably improved by making them alkaline, especially with 
NH4OH. NH4CI was found to be very toxic, but solutions of 
the composition: 100 cc. sea water + 2 cc.^ NH 4 OH preserved 
pulsation for about 20 hours, when the volume of solution 
for each piece was 500 cc. NaOH or KOH substituted for the 
* 

” In this solution the tube feet moved incessantly, in sharp contrast to their 
usual quiescent condition in sea water. 
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NH 4 OH did this for about 15 hours. The amplitude of pulsa- 
tion in these imxtures wa^ greater than in controls run in sea 
water. ■ It is suggested that alkalis favored the continuance of 
rhythm by assisting in ionic exchanges at the surface of the con- 
tractile elements; probably this was accomplished in })art in a 
secondary way, namely, by the neutralization of acid in(‘tal)olic 
products. 

c) Hydrogen-ion concentration. The hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of sea water is given by various autliors as lying between 
0.5 X 10"8 and 1.5 X 10-“^ (Hober, '14, p. 195). The sea water 
used in experiments with Stichopus was faintly alkalim^ to neu- 
tral red and neutral to tropiiolin ^^ 000 .” Its C„. was thus about 
10 '^ Increasing the Ch. by the addition of acid (HCl)’* led to 
thh rapid cessation of pulsation movements. 

Experiment 95.2. July 24. Sea water to which HCl had Ixm'U 
added until just neutral to Congo red (i.e., Ch- = ca. was ti'sted 
with five fresh cloacal preparatiolfc. Pulsations of an irregular char- 
acter were manifested for about 15 minutes in two of these tests. The 
anal sphincter did not pulsate, hut remained about one-third closed. 


In transferring the cloacal preparations to a desired solution, 
they were Ufted out of sea water; they thereupon ceased beat- 
ing (contracting as the result of mechanical stimulation)^' and 
if returned to normal sea water about two minutes usually 
elapsed before pulsation began again. It was sought to utilize 
this fet and control the hydrogen-ion effect more closely (as 
was done by Dale and Thacker, '14, in analyzing the automaticity 
of different regions of the frog heart) by discovering the concen- 
tration which would just permit pulsation to begin and continue 
for about a minute. For the sphincter this concentration was 
attained by mixing equal volumes’ of sea water and sea wa er 
made just barely acid to Congo red: the mixture had therefore 
a Cg. of ca. 10-^ This limit is very close to that found by Bethc 
(’09^ p. 261) for the pulsations of medusae. . 


^ The effect of certain organic acids was also studied, but not with sufficient 
completeness to warrant discussion in this place. 

No pulsations were ever observed out of sea water. 
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Since it was not practicable to employ a perfusion method, - 
experiments dealing with the action qf the Cg. in^solutions which 
permitted the continuance of pulsation for some time Were not 
attempted, as it was found that such solutions were modified 
in the direction of neutrality by ‘contact with the tissue for about 
half nn hour. 

It may be of interest to note that, although the function of 
cloacal pumping is in part respiratory, no increase in pulsation 
rate was induced by an increase in C^.; cloacal rhythm in Sticho- 
pus thus resembles the (partly) respiratory movements^ of the 
arms of barnacles (Roaf, ’12). 

IX. SUMMARY 

The rhythmic pulsation of the cloacal chamber and anal 
sphincter of Stichopus moebii is dependent upon the continuous 
genei^tion-of stimuli within the cloaca, and particularly at its 
anterior end. The mechanism jyhereby the- radiating muscles 
of the cloaca, the circular muse* of the cloaca and ‘anal sphinc- 
ter, the anal dilators, and the muscles of the body wall are brought 
to act in orderly sequence in the pumping of water into the 
respiratory trees is likewise locally contained. The aboral ends 
of Stichopus moebii, Holothuria surinamensis, H. captiva, and 
Cucumaria punctata continue to pulsate for many hours after 
they have been amputated at the level of origin of the respiratory 
trees. In such ainplitated parts a, complete pulsation movement 
begins with the opening of the anterior end of the cloaca; ^ wave 
of opening runs aborally along the cloaca; the anal sphincter then 
opens and afterward closes; a progressive constriction of the 
cloacal chamber begins at the closed anal sphincter and runs 
forward; at the termination of the pulsation the whole cloaca 
is closed.2® 

Normally the pulsation of the cloaca is interrupted by two 
means: (1) by complete constriction of the anal siphincter, in 
response to sensory stimulation and during locomotion, and (2) 
by holding the cloaca and anal sphincter open, during ^spouting. 

** DoubtleSs the nervous arrangements for the production of this kind of 
sequence in movements is similar to that involved in the use of the lantern in 
the locomotion of Echinus (Gemmill, ’12). 
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In the latter casf the edge of the sphincter continues to pulsate. 
Pul^tion continues during defecation. The isolated cloacal ends 
do not spout j they contract in response to mechanical, chemical 
and photic (shading) stimuli. The stimulus to spouting in the 
intact holothurian is probably derived from a condition of ten- 
sion in the body wall. ^ 

the radiating muscles and connective-tissue strands of the 
cloaca are necessary for the performance of pulsation. They 
appear to act in connection with an integumentary nerve net. 

The results of experiments upon the cloacal termination of 
Stichopus are in essential agreement with the data derived from 
many .previous studies of pulsating structures, such as those of 
medusae, ctenophores, the arthropod heart, and the vertebrate 
heart and intestine. The rhythm has a temperature coefficient 
of the order of magnitude of that for chemical processes. The 
rate of pulsation is related to the size of the animal (in Stich»pus, 
Holothuria surinamensis, H. ca^iva, and Cuciimaria punctata) 
in such a way as to suggest %iat the larger animals, which 
pulsate more slowly, possess relatively less energy than do smaller 
ones of the same species. Pulsation of the amputated aboral 
end is readily depressed by urea, carbon dioxide, acids, and K(yN ; 
it is resistant to lack of dissolved oxygen. Either dilution or 
concentration of sea water curtails' the duration of pulsation. 
Rhythmic movements do not continue for more than a few min- 
utes in non-electrolyte solutions. The rolafion of pulsation to 
the salts of sea water is essentially like that in other well known 
pulsating systems; NaCl + CalC2 + KCl (in the proportions 
found in sea water) enables pulsations and irritability to con- 
tinue longer than with NaCl or with NaCl + CaCb; but mag- 
nesito,and particularly MgS04 (at least in neutral salt mixtures), 
must be present to insure normal diastole. Calcium is intimately 
concerned in contraction. In the series 

NaCl > LiCl > NH4CI > KCl (5/8M) 
the preservation of pulsation and irritability is successively loss.* 
The pulsating mechanism is extremely susceptible to increase 
in the hydrogen-ion concentration. The addition of NH4OH, 
or other alkalies, to normal sea water assists in the preservation 
of pulsation and irritability. 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the most thorough pieces of work, which have been 
done onithe reactions to light in butterflies; is that reported by 
Parkef (’03) on the mourning-cloak butterfly, Vanessa antiopa. 
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This investigator found that these butterflies are highly positive 
in their reactions to light, but that when they come to rest ii) 
bright sunlight they ordinarily orient with the head directed 
away from the source of hght. He found, however, that when 
one eye is painted, black they do not orient, but continuously 
creep or fly in curves with the functional eye toward the center. 
Such reactions are usually called circus movements. This be- 
’havior, the author asserts (p. 463), is in accord with the view 
‘Hhat the orientation of an organism in light is dependent upon 
the equal stimulation of symmetrical points on its body:’' 

A number of other investigators have, also, recorded experi- 
ments with other organisms in which circus movements have 
been observed. Reactions of this nature have been reported in 
experiments of three sorts : those in which one eye has been pre- 
vented from functioning, either by being blackened, or by being 
injured; those in which one antenna has been removed; and those 
in which certain parts of the brain or of the inner ear have been 
destroyed. 

In these experiments it has been found that photo-positive 
animals, usually turn continuously toward the functional eye, 
while photo-negative animals usually turn in the opposite-direc- 
tion. This is especially true in those cases in which one eye 
has been covered. Holmes ('01 and ’05) and his students, 
McGraw (’13) and Brundin ('13), maintain that they have 
observed this behavior in the following organisms: Hyalella den- 
tata, Talorchestia longiconiis, Orchestia agilis, two species of 
bees, the robber fly, Asilus, Tabinus, a Syrphid, Ranatra, Noto- 
necta, several beetles, Stenopelmatus, three species of flies, a 
number of species of butterflies, and the amphipod, Orchestia 
pugettensis. In all these cases, positive animals turned toward 
the functional eye, while negative animals turned toward the 
covered eye. This, however, was not found to be true in all of 
the species investigated. Holmes and McGraw (Tl, p. 370) 
state that several species of butterflies, among them Vanessa 
antiopa, frequently went in circles toward the covered eye, while 
Brundin (T3 p. 346) maintains that in positive specimefts of the 
amphipod, Oi*chestia traskiana, ‘‘circus movements will occur 
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as often toward the blaekened eye as toward the normal eye/’ 
Similar results have also been obtained with animals in which 
one eye was injured. Radi (’01, p. 458) extirpated one eye of 
the water scavenger beetle, Hydrophilus, and found tlm,t it de- 
flected toward the side of the injured eye. Hadley (’OS, pp. 
180"190) seared with a hot needle the surface of one eye of larval 
lobsters in all stages of development, and maintains (p. 108): 
^‘The immediate results following this destruction of photo- 
reception in one eye are: (1) The production of rapid rotations, 
often at the rate of 150 per minute on the longitudinal axis of 
th'e body, which are invariably in a determined direction. (2) 

A type of progression in which the larva continually performs 
^circus moveftients' or turns toward the side of the injured eye.”* 
Since these animals vary in the sign of their reaction to light at 
different stages of development, it is interesting to note that 
Hadley maintains that the circus movements made by animals 
of all ages were all in the direction of the blinded eye. Mast. 
(HO, p. 132) found that 'Tlanaria with one eye removed, either 
by gouging it out or by cutting off one side of the anterior end 
obliquely, turn continuously from the wounded side for some 
time, evidently owing to the stimiiiatioii of the wound, since, 
after this is healed, they tend to turn in the opposite direction.” 

The destruction of the function of one eye is however not 
always followed by circus movements. Radi (’03, pp. 58-64) 
states that Calbphora vomitoria is apparently not affected in 
its behavior by having one eye covered, while Musca domesHca, 
although performirig circus movements at times, can also run 
rather long distances in one direction.” Carpenter ( 08, pp. 
483^91) blackened one eye of Drosophila ampelophila, and 
reported that now and then one performed circu.-^ movements, 
but he says (p. 486), ‘^This conduct was exceptional, and was 
never persisted in except in the case of a single ^ 

long been active and showed signs of fatigue.’ 1 ey ^^ua y, 
however, deflected somewhat toward the functiona eye 
proceeded toward the light. To quote further (p. )> ^3' 

crept in a fairly direct path toward the light, althoug a en 
deucy to deviate toward the side of the nonnal reguary 
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occurred. The insects generally moved in a peculiar, jerk> 
manner. The tendency to diverge from the direct path toward 
the side of the uncovered eye was overcome by a series of short, 
quick turns in the opposite direction, which kept them headed 
toward the light. Mast (Tl, p. 222) found that the toad, Bofo 
americanus, with the lens removed from one eye, hops or walks 
toward a source of light, usually deflecting slightly toward the 
injured eye. Some individuals, however orient nearly, if not 
quite, as accurately after the operation as before. Thus, it is 
evident that there are numerous exceptions to the idea that the 
destruction of one eye is followed by%ircus movements. 

Moreover, it has been found that some animals which make 
circus movements modify their behavior after haviftg had a cer- 
tain amount of experience, and move directly toward the light. 
Holmes (^05), in a detailed description of the behavior of one 
specimen of Ranatra. with the right eye blackened, says that in 
the first ten trials before an electric light, it made many circus 
movements, and showed a ‘'marked tendency to turn to the 
left.'' In the next four trials it turned directly toward the 
source of light and in the succeeding ten trials it reached the 
light by a nearly straight path. After an interval of fifty min- 
utes, eleven more trials were made, “and it had not forgotten 
in the meantime how to reach the lighl by the most direct means," 
for it went to the light in every case in a nearly straight course. 
The author also states that other specimens of Ranatra and 
Notonecta showed this same modification.* Brundin (T3, pp. 
334-352) observed similar reactions in the amphipods, Orchestia 
traskiana and Orchestia pugettensis, except that being negative 
the animals turned toward the blackened eye. Mast tested on 
two successive days a toad with one eye destroyed. He says 
(’ll, p. 222): “The following day this toad was again exposed: 
it now went toward the source of light even more nearly directly 
than on the preceding day." Thus, it is clear that the reactions 
of at least some of these mutilated organisms may become modi- 
fied as the result of repeated trials. 

This is apparently not true of some animals. Radi cut out 
one eye of' Hydrophilus, and states that, though it lived for 
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several weeks in an aquarium, it never mo^'e^l in a straight line, 
but always in a course curved toward the side of t he injured eye. 
He says (^01; p» 458): “Es hat damach noch mehrere ^^'ochen in 
meinem Aquarium gelebt, bewegte sich aber nieniuls gerade 
sondem immer nur in einera Bogen concav nacli der 8eile des 
extirpirten Auges.” This investigator (’03, p. 62) also* obser\'cd 
a fly, Dexia carinifrons, on the second day after its eye was 
blackened and found its behavior was similar to that exhibited 
immediately after the eye was covered, that is, it moved con- 
tinually toward the functional eye. 

The second group of experiments, as previously stated, refer 
to insects with one antenna removed. V, L. Kellogg (’07, pp. 
152-154) removed the left antenna from a male silk worm moth, 
and found that when such an animal was placed three or four 
inches from a female it moved energetically around in repeat(Ml 
circles to the right, or, rather, in a flat spiral, thus getting (usually ) 
gradually nearer and nearer to the female,” Males with the 
right antenna removed turned continually to the left. In the 
same year, Barrows (’07, pp. 515-537) removed the terminal 
segm^t from one antenna of some fruit flies, Drosophila arnpelor 
phila, and then, after twenty-four hours without food exposed 
them to the odor of fermenting banana. He maintains that they 
moved in circles toward the uninjured antenna in all but a few 
cases in which they deflected in the opposite direction. 

The third group of experiments mentioned comprises those in 
which parts of the brain and inner ear have been injuied m 
removed. In these cases it is also maintained that the animals 
make circus movements. 

It can thus be seen that great diversity exists among tte results 
obtained by the various investigators in their experiments Oii 
animals with the sense organs on- one side destroyed. Among 
these, those which refer to the eyes are of greatest immediate 
interest to us. In these experiments it was found that w ii t 
photo'positive animals usually turn toward the functiona e\e 
and photo-negative animals toward the non-fuiictiona e^e, some 
turn in the opposite direction and others orient fairly accura e > , 
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while still others make circus movements for a period and then 
orient fairly accurately. 

This marked lack of harmony between the ’results obtained 
may in some measure, at least, be due to the fact that the num- 
ber of sources of light was not the same in all of the experiments: 
Parker (ioes not state the conditions under which the specimen 
of Vanessa antiopa used by him made circus movements. Eadl 
presumably performed his experiments before a window, i.e., 
under conditions in which the animals received some light from 
many different directions. The same probably held also for the 
work of Holmes on amphipods and several insects. In some 
experiments, however, as in those performed with Ranatra and 
Notonecta, he worked in a 'darkened room,’ and used for a source 
of light a sixteen candle-power incandescent lamp. Brundin and 
Carpenter also used a similar source of light. It is significant 
indeed that in every case where a single source of light on the 
same horizontal plane with the organism was used, 'at least some 
trials are described in which no circus movements were made, 
the animals moving in a fairly straight course toward the light. 
This was true of Ranatra, Notonecta, Drosophila, Buio ameri- 
canus, Orchestia traskiana, and Orchestia pugettensis. On the 
contrary, in none of the experiments but one, where the light 
conditions were not sharply defined, have the investigators re- 
corded any other behavior than movements in circles. This 
single exception is that described by Radi, in which Calliphora 
vomitoria and Musca domestica with one eye blackened ran for 
some distance directly toward a window. 

The experiments described in the present paper show that in 
the case of Vanessa antiopa, at least, a knowledge of the number 
of sources of stimulation is of great importance in a discussion 
of circus movements; for th^ same animals, which, iti i hori- 
zontal beam, moved toward the source of light in a fairly straight 
course, performed circus movements continuously when placed 
before a window, or when the single source of light was placed 
above the animal so that the light was non-directive.^ The 

‘ The term ‘non-directive light, ^ as used in this paper, denotes diffuse illu- 
mination. 
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reactions under the former conditions seem to indicate that 
both eyes are necessary for orientation; those nndcr the latter, 
that only one eye is necessary. Consequently, if the butterflies 
had been studied only in front of a, window, the conclusions 
would necessarily have been erroneous. 

Circus movements have been held by many to have a very 
important bearing on the question as to the nature of the process 


of orientation. 

Holmes discusses this question rather fully. He takes the , 
position that the performance of circus movements indicates a 
direct or indirect connection between the impulses set up by 
tight in the two retinas and the tension of the muscles of the 
legs or appendages on the two sides of the body, and that this 
is a “sort of mechanical reflex process.” lo him the pleasure- 
pain theory explains those cases in which orientation occurs 
in these asymmetrical animals. He says (’ll, p. 54): “In most 
Crustacea, as in most insects, orientation is effected through the 
unequal action of the appendages on the two sides of the body. 
In a form which is. positively phototactic, light entering one eye 
sets H) impulses, which, passing through the brain and nerve 
cord, cause, directly' or indirectly, movements predominantly ol 
flexion of the legs of the same side and of extension of the append- 
■ages of the opposite side of the body. If this is a sort of mechani- 
cal process, we should expect that, in a positively phototactic 
form, if ope eye were destroyed or blackened 
would move continuously toward the normal side. m u 
of the fact that the Ranatras and Notonectas in time straightened 
their courses, and followed the light nearly as Precisely as if they 
had the use of both eyes, he also concludes that Phototaxi 
may fall, to a certain extent, under the pleasure-pain ype o 

beUor. .... Light, in some animals . sfollowe much 

as an object of interest is pursued by a higher anima 
p, 55). To these conclusions Brundin (’13) assents. ^ 

. According to Carpenter, the local action ^.eor\ o 
would explain circus movements, were it not ^ a so 
with one eye blackened can orient as accura ey as > . • 

were functLal. The .pleasure-pain theory, he holds, explains 
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this behavior. He says (’08^ p. 486) : It is clear that the tropisiii 
theory, with its assumption of local action of ^stimulus on the 
side exposed to its Sfect, does not furnish a complete explanation 
of these reactions. . . ... A ^pleasure-pain' reaction appears 

to inhibit and dominate a ‘tropic’ reaction.” 

To Radi, circus movements are an evidence of inequality in 
the tension of the muscles on opposite sides of the body, .pro- 
duced by the blackening of one eye. He says (’03, p. 63): “Bci 
sinem Tier, dem ein Auge geschwarzt wurde, erschlaffen etwas 
die Muskeln an der Korperseite, wo das Auge nicht sieht ; da sich 
nun die Muskeln der anderen Seite kraftiger bewegen, so erfolgt , 
eine Bewegung in einer nach der Seite dieser starker arbeitenden 
Muskeln gekrummten Bahn.” 

Parker (’03, p. 463), as has been previously stated, maintains 
fchat the circus movements he observed in Vanessa antiopa are 
in accordance with the view “that the orientation of an organism 
in light is dependent upon the equal stimulation of symmetrical 
points on its body.” He says further: “Should the eyes be the 
parts stimulated, any interference with one of these ought to 
result in a disturbance of the direction of the butterfly’# loco- 
motion. Thus, if the cornea of one eye were blackened, the 
insect in locomotion, being positively phototropic, ought to move 
as though that eye were in shade, namely in a circle, with the 
unaffected eye toward the center.” 

To Barrows, who worked on the reactions of Drosophila to 
odors, circus movements can only be explained by the ‘tropism 
theory.’ He says (’07, p. 535): “It seems impossible to explain 
the movements under these conditions in any other way than on 
the basis of the tropism theory. This theory has been stated 
in several ways. As applied to chemical stimulation, Verwoni 
(’99, p. 429) declares: The word chemotaxis is applied to that 
property of organisms that are endowed with the capacity of 
active movement by which, when under the influence of chemi- 
cal stimuli acting unilaterally, they move toward or away from 
the source of the stimulus,’ ” 

V. L, Kellogg (’07) and Bohn (’ll) agree with Loeb, whose 
views are ^iven in the next paragrapl^ and Bohn even cites 
circus movements as one of Kis criteria for tropisms. * 
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Loeb (^06, p. 140) attempts to refute any notion of a pleasure- 
pain type of behavior in lower organisms/ and aeeepts the phe- 
nomenon of circus movements as a fact in support of Ihs iJieory 
in explanation of the orientation of animals. This is discussed 
fully in the Mechanistic Conception of Life. (T2, p. 35-62) 
He holds that the orientation of animals is controlled unequivo- 
cally by external agents, and that in orientation to light, there 
are two essential factors, the continuous action of licht and the 
symmetrical structure of the organisms. According to his view 
which may be called the 'continuous action theory/ the tension 
of the muscles of the appendages on the two sides of the body is 
controlled through direct reflex arcs by the photochemical changes 
produced by light in the two retinas. He says (T2, p. 30): 

Whii two retinae (or other points of symmetry) are illuminated 
with unequal intensity, chemical processes, also of une{|ual in- 
tensity, take place in the two optic nerves (or in the sensoiy nerves 
of the two illuminated points). This inequality of chemical 
processes passes from the sensory to the motor nerves and even- 
tually to the muscles connected with them. We conclude from 
this that with equal illumination of both retinae the symmetrical 
groups of muscles on both halves of the body will receive eijual 
chemical stimuli and thus reach equal states of contraction, while 
when the rate of reaction is unequal, the symmetrical muscles 
on one side of the body come into stronger action than those on 
the other side. The result of such an inequality of the action 
of symmetrical muscles of the two sides of the body is a change 
in the direction of movement on the part of the animal’’ 

It is clear that in this theory it is assumed that light is effective 
in orientation through its continuous action, that after orienta- 
tion has occurred, light continues to stimulate the photosensitive 
areas, and through direct reflex arcs, continues to affect the 
muscles of the appendages on the two sides of the body. These 
assumptions, as stated above, are, according to Loeb, supported 
by the. behavior of animals with the sense organs functional only 
one side. He quotes Parker as follo\vs (’06, p. 140): "Loeb 
bas pointed out that the orientation of an organism in light is 
dependent upon the equal stimulation of symmetrical points on 
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its body. Should th^ eyes be the parts stimi^lated, any inter- 
ference with one of these ought to result in a disturbance of the 
direction of the butterfly’s locomotion. Thus, if the cornea of 
one eye were blackened, the insect in locomotion, being ppsitively 
phototropic, ought to move as though that eye were in shade; 
namefy, in a circle, with the unaffected eye toward the center.’’ 

Mast holds that the precision with which some organisms with 
but one functional eye perform circus movements appears to 
add support to the 'continuous action theory,’ but he also says 
(Tl, p. 222),, as a result of his work on the toad, “These results 
show that, in this form and in all other forms which orient after 
one eye is destroyed, difference of effective intensity on opposite 
sides does not regulate orientation.” 

A glance at these various views shows that the movement of 
animals in circles when one eye is blackened, or when one antenna 
is removed, has been held by most of the investigators to support 
the view that the orientation of animals is in accord with the 
'continuous action theory’ described above. This theory is op- 
posed by one that may be called the 'change of intensity theory,’ 
the adherents of which hold that in some organisms, at least, light 
does not jfoduce orientation through its continuous action, but 
by stimuli dependent upon the time rate of change of intensity. 
According to this theory, an organism going toward k source 
of light, may turn to one side; but when this occurs, then,iinine- 
» diately the photosensitive surfaces are exposed to a change of 
intensity, ^nd this causes a reaction which results in reorienta- 
tion, after which the orienting stimulus ceases. 

The chief points at issue between the two theories concern the 
following questions : (1) Does light function in orientation through 
its continuous action, or through a change of intensity? (2) 
Does an animal, when oriented, continue to be affected by the 
same stimulus that is effective in producing orientation? and 
(3) Is bilateral symmetry essential in the process? 

In view of the bearing that circus movements have on the 
theories as to the mechanism of normal orientation in animals, 
and in view of the conflicting results recorded by previous w'orkefs 
it seemed desirable to make a more thorough and a, more extended 
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study of this phenomenon than has been done prexdously. More- 
over, such a study should throw light on the question as to 
'Vfhether or not the path of nerve impulses resulting in a given 
reaction can be altered/ as well as on the very important prob- 
lem of modifiability in behavior in general. 

The mourning cloak butterfly, Vanessa antiopa, was* chosen 
to begin with because the results secured with this animal by 
Parker are widely known and frequently quoted. This work is 
to be followed by a more general study of the phenomenon in 
question. 

Before entering upon a discussion of these experiments I wish 
to express my very sincere appreciation of the kindness of Pro- 
fessor S. 0. Mast in suggesting this problem to me and in so 
unselfishly aiding me throughout the course of the work. 

METHODS 

The' butterflies used were all reared in the laboratory from 
larvae secured from both the June and the August broods in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. No difficulty was 
experienced in keeping them in excellent condition for long periods. 
They were kept in the laboratory in a large glass iise, and fed 
on, honey and a weak solution of maple syrup in water. At 
frequent intervals the insects were picked up and dropped on 
filter paper soaked in the latter sweet mixture. If the proboscis 
was not extended at once, it was uncoiled with a pin, and when 
• once the tip touched the liquid, the animal contiwied to feed 
until its abdomen was swollen to an extent which seemed dan- 
gerous. Since these butterflies pass the winter in the imago 
state, it is not surprising that six specimens lived from August 
until the latter part of February. These were the survivors of 
a lot of about thirty which were received at the same time 
Had proper care been taken, it is likely that nearly all would 
have lived through the winter in the laboratory. c ® 
the butterflies were usually clipped to prevent their escape. is 
was in no wise injurious, for animals with clipped wings lived 
and thrived at well as those whose wings were intact, and they 
behaved in the same manner. 
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As already stated, three methods have heretofore been used 
to prevent the functioning of one eye; extirpation, searing with 
a hot needle, and covering with asphalt varnish. The latter 
method was used exclusively fn the present work, because it was 
believed that fewer disturbing factors would be introduced 
thereby. 

In the early part of the. work, one eye was covered with one 
or two coats of the asphalt varnish. After having made some 
experiments with animals treated thus, it was found, to my sur- 
prise, that insects with both eyes covered in this way still oriented 
fairly precisely, and went toward the source of light. Thus it 
is evident that the varnish as used did not exclude all of the 
light. The eyes were then painted repeatedly until the coats 
were so thick as to be distinctly evident when the observer was 
several feet from the butterflies. Under these conditions the 
animals were indifferent to light. Warned by this experience, 
the blinded insects used in all future experiments were so treated 
that it seemed certain that the eye was in every case effectively 
covered. Moreover frequent examinations were made to make 
sure that the varnish had not cracked or fallen off; and new 
coats were lk)m time to time applied to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

In work of this sort it is important that the varnish be of such 
nature that it does not injure the eye in any way. The effect 
of the covering was consequently repeatedly tested by removing 
it from theteyes after it had been on for some .time. Insects 
thus tested behaved as did those whose eyes had not been 
blackened, showing no effect from the varnish. 

The supply stock of butterflies was ordinarily kept in a large 
cage which was four feet high, four feet long and two feet wide. 
This was fastened against a south window in such a way that 
the window formed one side of the enclosure. The opposite side 
was also of glass and faced a small laboratory room. The other 
two sides, the top, and the bottom, vjrere of wood. Careful 
observations were made on the insects in this enclosure, from 
time to time, throughout the whole period over which the experi- 
ments extended. But a much more thorough investigation of 
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the behavior in light was made in a dark room under aecuratelv 
controlled enviroriniental conditions. In these experiments the 
animals were exposed in a horizontal beam produced by means 
of a 110 volt Nemst glower. The glower was mounted' in front 
of a small opening in a light-proof box that was painted dead 
black inside, so a.s to form a non-reflecting background, ' It was 
placed 10 cm. from and at the same level with the top of a table 
on .which the animals were tested. By means of screens the 
light from the glower was so cut down as to produce a sharply 
defined beam of the size desired. The edges of this beam could 
be clearly seen on the’ black top of the table. This beam was 
the only fight in the room, and this was in large part aborbcrl 
by means 'of dull black paper hung over the exposed walls. 
.There was consequently very little light in the room aside from 
that in the beam. Under these conditions therefore, the animals 
were exposed in a beam of light from a single, small anil con- 
centrated source. 

The limits of this beam were very apparent in the dark room 
in which the experiments were made. The nature of the source 
of light and the sharply defined character of the beaiu are im- 
portant, for experiments described later demonstrate that the 
behavior of animals with one eye blackened depends to a marked 
extent upon whether there are one or more sources of light 
present. 

Not only ’was the behavior of the animals described by the 
observer, but the butterflies, themselves, were forced to make 
permanent records of their own behavior. This was done by 
allowing them to walk on sheets of paper which had been covered 
with soot from an oil lamp. These sheets measured ^0 x 25 cm., 
but in some experiments, a number of them were placed side by 
side until the area was as large as desired. The tracings made 
by the insects were made permanent by means of a coat of 
shellac. The butterffipe were freoLientiy allowed to walk over 
the sheets of paper covered with soot, and then the same experi- 
ment was repeated without the use of the blackened paper. 
The same results were secured in both cases. This shows that 
the behavior was not affected by the soot. This method of hav- 
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ing the animals make pennanent records of their own behavior 
is most valuable, for the records can be kept indefinitely and 
studied, thus giving opportunity to recognize many significant 
features which otherwise might have been overlooked at the time 
the experiments were performed. It would be of value, no doubt, 
to the keenest observer. 

BEHAVIOR OF NORMAL SPECIMENS 

In the study of normal animals in the cage referred to above, 
Parker^s observations were confirmed. It was found that the 
insects were highly positive in their reactions to light. During 
the day, in the abser^ of direct sunlight, they were usually in 
active movement, flying against the window. Occasionally an 
animal would fly around the cage, but this was exceptional.^ 
When at rest the butterflies were usually grouped on the window 
side of the cage, where they assumed various positions on the 
bottom of the window sash, some facing the light, others in a 
horizontal position at right angles with the rays, some^ hanging 
on the sash in a vertical position with their heads up, and others 
hanging with their heads down. 

When the sun was so situated that the butterflie^ere exposed 
directly to its rays, and they were ' undisturbed, they usually 
ceased their active movements and oriented very definitely. 
They turned so as to face directly away from the sun and spread 
their wings to their fullest extent, exhibiting behavior similar 
to that described by Parker. This position was retained indefi- 
nitely unless the insects were disturbed. 

In a beam of light in the dark rooin the responses were quite 
different. Jn making observations under these conditions the 
animals were placed in the beam at various distances from the 
glower so that they faced the source of light. As soon as they 
were released they usually darted directly toward the glower and 
continued until they reached the edge of the table. The insects 
were always found to be highly positive in all intensities in which 
they were tested. They never exhibited the slightest indication 
of negati\^ reactions. They never came to rest with the head 
directed from the light and the wings spread, as they usually 
did in direct sunlight. 
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behavior of specimens with but one FUNITIONat, eyf 

A. ‘behavior. IN NORMAL CONDITIONS OF ILLUMINATION 

In normal conditions of illumination the behavior of butter- 
flies with ‘but one functional eye was very different from that 
described above. Such specimens were tested on the floor of 
the cage referred to previously ^ on a table before a window, and 
in a beam of light in the dark room. Before a window and on 
the floor of the cage it was found that whenever they moved 
they turned continuously toward the functional eye, exhibiting 
behavior similar to that described by Parker. The periods of 
activity, which in some cases lasted for several minutes, alter- 
nated wit^ periods of rest in which the animals remained practi- 
cally motionless, as if recovering from fatigue. But the point 
t^t^s of especial interest is that they continued to make circus 
movements from day to day, and that they did not learn to orient. 
Two insects with one eye blackened were kept for twenty-three 
days, an.d although they were observed many times each day no 
modification in their behavior was detected. In this respect, 
however, the reactions in a beam of light differed greatly. 

B. BEHAVIOR IN A BEAM OP LIGHT 

1. Description of reactions — deflection, circus movements,, and 
orientation 

Under the conditions of illumination described in the preced- 
ing paragraph, the animal receives light from all sides, and all 
the large areas of the functional eye are approximately equally 
illuminated in every position assumed by the insect. When 
exposed to the light in a beam the animal receives light from 
only one direction, and consequently every movement that is 
not directed toward the glower produces a change in the illumi- 
nation of different large areas of the uncovered eye. This may 
account for the difference in behavior observed under the two 
conditions of illumination. 

The behavior in a beam of light of Vanessa with one eye 
blackened was studied in 46 different individuals and many of 
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these were tested on several successive days. In nearly all cases 
the animals were forced to record their reactions on , carbon 
paper, as previously described. In all tests the butterflies were 
placed in the beam so that they faced the light directly. The 
results obtained varied considerably in different individuals and 
also in the same individual under different conditions. In some 
respects, however, there was but little variation. 

Nearly all of the butterflies tested turned toward the functional 
eye immediately after they were exposed, regardless of the 
luminous intensity or the axial position with reference to the 



Fig. 1 Reproduction of various trails made by different specimens of Vanessa 
with the left eye blackened when exposed in a beam from a Nerjjpt glower. The 
diverging straight lines represent the limits of the horizontal beam. The arrows 
indicate the direction of motion. Their trails show that there is great variation 
in the reaetions of different individuals under the same conditions. 


direction of the rays of light. Some of them continued to turn 
in this direction making repeated circus movements^ (fig. 1, a 
and b) until they became fatigued and stopped, or until they 
reached the edge of the beam, where many turned sharply toward 
the glower and traveled along the edge of the beam toward 
the source of light, as is shown in figure 1, c. A few, however, 
did not turn toward the light when they reached the edge of the 
beam, but passed into the shaded region,' continuing to make 
circus movements (fig. 1, e). Others did not make circus move- 
ments, but turned until the longitudinal axis made a certain 

* la the present paper the term ‘circus movements' with no further explanation 
means continuous movement toward the functional eye. 
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angle with 'the rays of light, and then continued until they 
reached the edge of the beam. Here they usually turned sharply 
toward the glower and moved along the edge of th(‘ beam towanl 
the source of light (fig. 1, /) but occasionally they continued to 
turn here and made circus movements (fig. 1, i), and sometimes 
they did not respond at all when they reached the edge of tln^ 
beam, but continued until they had passed into the shaded ri^gion 
from 2 to 5 cm. when they usually turned and ]nnceeded direct !>• 
toward the glower, remaining in this region (fig. 1, g), ()n a few 
occasions, howevef, they did not turn when they reached th(‘ 
edge of the beam, but proceeded on in the shaded region indefi- 
nitely (fig. I, h). A few animals did not tuna toward the func- 
tional eye, but oriented fairly accurately and walked toward tlu‘ 
flower in a nearly straight course (fig. ] , k). Several specimens 
in some trials turned toward the blackened eye, crossed the beam, 
and on reaching the edge turned and walked along it toward tlie 
source -of light (fig. 1, i). 

Many insects, as the trials proceeded, sliowed an increase in 
accuracy of orientation. This was evident in three respects: (1) 
in the number of cjrcus movements made, (2) in the angle of 
deflection, and (3) in the promptness with which they oriented 
at the edge o^^the beam. 

The above general description may perhaps lie made clearer 
if the reactions of one organism are described in detail. This 
animal designated as butterfly 10/25-a Qeft eye blackened) was 
tested on three successive days. 

On the first day this butterfly was given twenty trials (fig. 2). 
In every one it turned toward the unblackened eye immediately 
upon being placed in the beam. In the first trial it crossed the 
beam at an angle of approximately 95 degrees with the rays ot 
light, and passed into the shaded region. After it had gone 0 
cm. in this region it turned to the left (the blinded eye) and 
Walked toward the glower in a slightly zig-zag course, remaining, 
however, in the comparative darkness to the right of the beam. 
In the second trial, after crossing the beam at an angle of near!} 
80 degrees, it again went to a point 6 cm. beyond the edge of the 
beam, but then it turned sharply to the right (toward the fiinc- 
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tional eye) and performed a circus movement. TMs was fol- 
lowed by a fairly straight course for 7.5 cm. At this point the 
organism turned again to the right as ^ to make a circife move- 
ment but did not complete it^ turning instead to the left toward 
the source of light. In the third trial the insect made a circus 
movement as soon as it was placed in the beam and then crossed 
the beam at an angle of about 95 degrees with the rays of light, 
and went 3 cm. into the shaded region where it turned toward 
the blackened eye and moved in a course nearly parallel with 
the edge of the beam. In the fourth the behavior w?is like that 
in the preceding trial except that after the organism passed the 




Fig. 2 Reproduction of 20 successive trails made by butterfly 10/25-a (left 
eye blackened) on the first day of the tests, a and t>, limits of horizontal beam of 
light; 1-20, trails made in successive trials; small arrows, direction of movement 
of animal; large arrows, direction of rays of light; illumination at x, 624 me.;* 
at y, 250 me. 


edge of the beam it did not turn toward the glower, but con- 
tinued on in' a fairly direct course until it reached the edge of the 
table. In the fifth trial the butterfly continued across the beam 
at about the same angle as in the previous trials until it had 
gone 2.5 cm. beyond the edge. At this point it turned toward 
the blackened eye and moved fairly directly toward the glower. 
In the sixth the organism again made a circus movement imme' 
diately upon being placed in the beam. It then crossed the 
beam at right angles with the rays, and on reaching the right 

* Through(fut this paper the abbreviation ‘me,’ will be used to indicate meter- 
candles. 
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e^gc, immediately turned toward the blackened eye and moved 
along the edge of the beam toward the glower. In the seventh, 
eighth, «nd in the twelfth to the nineteenth trials the behavior 
of the butterfly was essentially the same as in the fifth, but it 
usually went further in the shaded region before turning toward 
the glower, this distance varying from 2.5 to 14 cm. After orien- 
tation, however, it continued to move in ail cases fairly directly 
toward the glower. In the tenth and third trials, the behavior 
was essentially similar. In the ninth, eleventh, and twentieth 
the reactions were also very much alike, the organism in each 
trial curving gradually toward the functional eye, in this way 
passing beyond the edge of the beam into the shaded region 
outside, and then coming back to the edge again. On reaching 
the edge of the beam the second time the butterfly turned much 
more sharply toward the functional eye, thus completing a circus 
movement and at the same time arriving at the edge of the beam 
a third .time. When this occurred, the insect turned toward the 
glower an^ moved along the edge of the beam toward the source 


of light. 

These reactions in the trials on the first day of the tests show: 
(1) that Vanessa with but one functional eye tends to turn toward 
this eye when placed in a beam of light; (2) that it can orient, 
(3) that onentation does not usually occur in the beam, but 
does occur either at the edge of the beam or ssveral centimeters 
beyond it; (4) that after circus movements have been performed 
in a given trial the animal often orients and moves diiectly toward 
the source of light; and (5) that a change in illumination seeni| 
to favor the performance of circus movements, since, out of 8 
circus movements, 4 were made almost immediately after t e 
insect was placed in the beam and before it had reached the 
edge of the beam, 3 were made at the edge of the beam, and only 

1 was made elsewhere. , , 

On the second day in all of the first eight trials except t e 
fifth, the butterfly assumed an angle of about 90 degrees wi 
the rays, and then traveled across the beam and into t e s a e 
region for a distance of from 1.5 to 9 cm. where pnen a ion 
occurred (fig. 3). In the fifth it continued on to the right 
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a moderately straigjit course untit it fell off the table. Tlic 
behavior in the next three trials was very much alike, the organ- 
ism performing a circus movement upon first being placed in the 
beam, and then, after having gone a few centimeters beyond the 
edge, it turned and went toward the glower. The eleventh trial 
is interesting in that, although the organism was started very 
much nearer to the glower, and consequently in much stronger 



Fig. 3 Reproduction of 34 successive trails made by butterfly 10/25-a (left 
eye blackened) on the second day of the tests . a and b, limits of horizontal beam of 
fight; 1-34, trails made in successive trials; small arrows, direction of movement 
of animal; large arrows, direction of rays of light; illumination at x, 624 mr.; 
at //, 2o0 me. 


light, it, after having performed a circus movement, deflected 
at an angle of only 40 degrees with the rays of light, while in 
several of the previous trials in -which it had started further 
away from the source of light it deflected at a much greater 
angle. In the twelfth trial the butterfly made a circus move-* 
ment when first started and then after having gone 1.5 cm- 
beyond the edge of the beam it again performed a circus move- 
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ment. This was followed by a zig-zag co\irse nearly parallel ' 
with the edge of the beam. This circus movement is worthy 
of notice for it was made in the shaded tegion outside the beam 
when the animal was in very weak light. It should also bo 
noted that the diameter of the curve made is very nearly the same 
as the diameter of the curve made in the beam in comparatively 
strong light, when the insect was first started in this trial. This 
peculiarity will be correlated later with the results of other experi- 
ments. In the thirteenth trial after performing a circus move- 
ment in the beam the organism continued to the right in a fairly 
straight course to the edge of the table. In the fourteenth a 
circus movement in the beam was made, and then the animal 
went 7 cm. |?eyond the edge and oriented, moving toward the 
glower. In the fifteenth it crossed the rays of light and made 
a circus movement to the right of the beam. It then went toward 
the glower in a fairly straight line, but before reaching the source 
of light it made another circus movement. In the sixteenth a 
circus movement was made to'the right of the beam. This was 
followed by a zig-zag course toward th^ glower. The behavior 
in the succeeding eighteen trials was essentially similar to that 
described above. It should be noted, however, that in the 
twenty-fourth trial the butterfly after moving to the right until 
the edge of the beam was reached turned more sharply toward 
the functional eye at this point. It did not, however, perform 
a circus movement, but gradually turned to the left. This sharp 
turn toward the functional eye on reaching the edge of the beam 
seems to support the conclusion arrived at from the trials on the 
previous day, namely, that change in illumination tends to favor 
the performance of circus movements. 

These trials on the second day thus confirm strongly the con- 
clusions drawn from the reactions on the first day, and they show 
moreover that after a certain amount of experience the angle of 
deflection tends to decrease, for on the first day the average 
angle between the path of the butterflies and tfie rays of light 
was 100 degrees while on the second day it w^as only 89.5 degrees. 

The reactions on the third day (fig. 4) differed very markedly 
from those described for the firsl two days in several resi)ects. 

the .JOtJBKAL OS”fe»E»I\fEIITAL ZOOloGT, VOL, 20 , NO- 3 , 
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In all but the fourth and fifth trials the organism turned toward 
the functional eye, crossed the beam at a definite angle which 
was smaller than on the preceding days, and, on reaching the 
edge of the beam, turned at once to the left and walked along 
this edge toward the glower. In the fourth trial it responded 
very much like a normal specimen, walking down the center of 
the beam in a fairly straight line. In the fifth it deflected toward 
the blackened eye. No circus movements were made in any of 
the trials on this day. 



Fig. 4 Reproduction of 23 successive trails mado by butterfly 10/25-a (left 
eye blackened) on the third day of the tests, a and h, limits of horizontal beam 
of light; 1-23, trails made in successive trials; small arrows, direction of movement 
of animal; large arrows, direction of rays of light; illumination at x, 906 me.; at 
t/, 266 mo. Compare*figures 2, 3 and 4 and note that the insect on the third day 
made no circus movements, while on the two preceding days, it made numerous 
ones. Note also that the angle at which it deflected with the rays of light 
decreased. 

By comparing all of the reactions observed during the three 
days it will be seen that modification occurred in three different 
respects, as follows: (1) On the first two days there were numer- 
ous circus movements; on the third day there were none what- 
ever; (2) On the first two days the butterfly usually passed into 
the shaded region a considerable distance before it turned and 
went, toward the glower; on the third day it turned toward the 
glower -promptly on reaching the edge .of the beam; (3) The 
angle of 'deflection was greatest on the first day and least on the 
third, the average angle at the edge of the beam for the three 
days being respectively 100, 8^.5, and 41.5 degrees. The reac- 
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tioiis of three other insects showing similar behavior are pre- 
sented in figures 5, 6 and 7. 

The results presented in these figures as well as in the preced- 
ing ones seem to show that butterflies with but one functional 
eye improve in the accuracy of orientation with experience. I'his 
conclusion and others are strongly supported by the results 



Fig. 5 Reproduf-tinn of 15 successive trails uiade by buttcriiy 7/29-c (right eye 
blackeDed). a and b, limits of horizontal beam of light; 1-15, paths inatle in 
successive trials; small arrows, direction of movement of animal; large arrows, 
direction of rays of light; illumination at j*, 4S92 me,; at ?/, 544 me. Note that 
this insect made three circus movements in the first four trials, while in the nc^ft 
eleven trials it made none. 


obtained in all of the tests made. These are briefly summarized 
in table 1.. 

This table will be clearer if a brief explanation of some of the 
data is given. In the columns headed 'Direction turned' is 
stated the direction toward which the butterflies turned immedi' 
^ly after they werd placed in the beam. The average angle 
of deflection was ascertained in the following way. The angle 
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1>etween the rays of light and the trail ^ the Msect at the edge ^ 
of the beam in each of the trials was Ae^ured. This angle is 
termed the ^angle of deflection.^ The %yerage then wa^ com- 
puted for a number of the first trials on each day, this number 
being equal to the number of trials on t^at day on which fewest 
trials were given. The columns marked Tlace where orientation 



Fig. 6 Reproduction of 40 trails made by butterfly 10/i-b (left eye blackened). 
A, 1-20, trails made in successive trials on the first of the tests; By 1-20, trails 
made on the second day of the tests; a and b, limits of horizontal beam of light; 
small arrows, direction of movement of animal; large arrows, direction of rays 
of light; illumination at x, 925 me.; at 7j, 266 me. Note that this insect modified 
its reactions in that it made numerous circus mofments in the trials an the 
first day, but made none in the trials, on the secon{rday. 

occurred^ also demand some expranatioi|. By ^Orientation is 
meant the assumption of an axial position with the he;ad pointed 
directly toward the glower followed by movement in this direc- 
tion. If file animal turned and moved directly toward the source 
of light before, it reached the edge of the beam it igmid to have 
oriented ‘in the beam/ If it, however, wept more than one centi- 
meter beyond the edge before it turned toward the glower it is 
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said to hive oriented in the 'shaded region.’ When orientation 
occurred either precisely at the edge of the beam or within one 
centimeter ’heyond the edge it is considered to have occurred 
the edge of the beam.’ In those trials in which the insect 
eitlier 'Continued to perform circus movements or passed on out- 
side th^il^am into the shaded region beyond, in a more or less 
straight course with no turn toward the source of light, 'no 
orientatiotf is said to have occurred. 

An examination of tliis table shows that out of a total of 3077 
trials the butterflies turned toward the functional eye in 2699 
trials, and. away from it in 207 trials, while in 171 trials they' 



Fig. 7 Raproduction of 33 successive trails made by butterfly 'lO/M-b (left 
eye blackened) on the first day of the tests, a aud b, limits of horizontal beam 
of light; 1-33, paths made iu successive trials: small arrows, direction of move- 
ment of animal; large arrows, direction of rays of light; illumination at x, 1510 
me.; at y, 250 me. Note that this insect modified its behavior in that it per- 
formed circus movements in 13 out of the first 16 trials, but made circus move- 
.ments in only 6 of the next 16 trials. 


moved toward the glower without first turning toward one side 
or the other. This indicates clearly that there is in Vanessa 
with one eye blinded a strong tendency to turn toward the func- 
tional ey^, 

. The table shows also that in 2399 of the 3077 trials individuals 
with but one functional eye oriented and moved fairly directly 
toward the light, and that in 287 trials orientation occurred in 
the Beam of light, indi(Jating strongly that both eyes are not 
necessary in this process. 
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It shows, moreover, that in 16 of the 27 individuals tested on 
more than one day orientation occurred in more trials of the last 
day than in those of the first, and that in 18 of the 27 individuals 
orientation at the edge of the beam occurred more promptly 
filling the trials on the last day than it did during those on the 
first. This is well illustrated by the reactions of butterfly 
10/25-a, described in table 1 and in figures 2, 3, and 4. 

It shows, furthermore, that in 20 of the 27 individuals circus 
movements decreased in number, and that in 20 the average 
angle of deflection was less in the trials of the last day than it 
was in those of the first. Although not shown in table 1, 10 indi- 
viduals performed fewer circus movements in the last trials of 
the first day of the tests than in the first trials on this day. 

This seems to indicate clearly that with practice there is in 
Vanessa with but one functional eye improvement in the accuracy 
of orientation in three respects, as previously stated : (a) increase 
in promptness of orientation, (b) decrease in the number of circus 
movements performed, and (c) decrease in the angle of deflection. 

If this is true, then it is evident that orientation is not depend- 
ent upon the stimulation of both retinas by equal amounts of light 
energy. This conclusion is strongly supported by the fact that 
in 171 out of 3077 trials the organism with but one functional eye 
did not turn either to the right or the left, but moved fairly 
directly toward the source of light. It is moreover supported 
by the results obtained in observations on : the relation between 
the degree of curvature in circus movements and the luminous 
intensity, relation between the angle of deflection and the lumin- 
ous intensity, and reorientation after changing the direction of 
the beam of light. These are discussed in the following para- 
graphs, 

2, Relation between the degree of curvature in circus movements 
and the luminous intensity 

According to the ^continuous action theory’ smaller curves 
should be made in the strong light in th^ beam than are made in 
the weak light outside the beam, for the adherents of this theory, 
as stated above, hold that the tension of the muscles of the legs 
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on the two sides of the body varies with the relative amount of 
light energy received by the two retinas. No such relation 
however was at all evident in the observations on Vanessa’ 
Curves of the same size were made in both positions, and wv 
frequently those in the region of low illumination outside the 
beam were smaller than those in the region of comparatlelv 
high iUumination in the beam. This is well seen in the ninth 
trial made by animal 10/14-b on the third day (fig g) In this 
case the butterfly, while in the beam, began to perform a circus 
movement 'pf a diameter of 6,5 cm. By the time it was half 



Fig. 8 Reproduction of 21 successive trails made by butterfly 10/M-b (left 
eye blackened) on the third day of the tests, a and b, limits of horizontal beam 
of light; 1-2|^ paths^made in successive trials; small arrows, direction of move- 
ment of animal; large arrows, direction of rays of light; illumination at x, 1510 
me., at y, 250 me. Note that in trial 9 this insect turned very much more sharply 
toward the fupctional eye while in the shaded region to the right of the beam than, 
it did while in the comparatively strong light in the beam. 

completed the animal was 3 cm. beyond the edge, and in the 
weak light to the right of it. On reaching this point, the insect 
turned sharply to the right, and made another circus movement 
of a diameter of only 1.5 cm. i.e., im-weak light the organism 
turned more sharply toward the functional eye than in strong. 
Similar reactions were observed in many other cases. 

3. Relation between the angle of deflection and the liminons intensity 

Effect of beginning the trials in different intensities. It has 
been shown that in those trials before the Nemst glower in which 
circus movements are not performed continually, \ anessa antiopa 
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usually turns until it assumes a certain angle with the rays -of 
light, and that it then proceeds diagonally across the beam. If 
orientation is dependent upon the relative amount of light energj- 
received by the two eyes, as demanded by the 'continuous action 
the^,^ the degree of deflection ought. to be greater in high 
illufflination than in low, for if only one eye is functional, the 
greater the intensity, the greater the difference in the amount 
of energy received by the two eyes. This was tested by measur- 
ing the angles of deflection in different intensities of light in ehch 
one of the trials made by all of the insects. The result's of some 
of these tests are recorded in figure 9 and in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Angles of deflection made in different intensities of light by four butterflies with one 
eye blackened 


NUMERICAL ORDER OF 
TRIALS 

BUTTERFLY 9/22'a 

BUTTERFLY 

lO/I-3-b 

BUTTERFLY lO/S-R 

BUTTERFLY 10/1-4-b 

Intensity of light 
in meter candles 
at the point 
' where the trials 
were b^un 

Angle of deflec- 
tion 

Intensity of light 
in meter candles 
at the point 
where the trials 
were begun 

Angle of deflec- 
tion 

Intensity of light 
in meter candles 
at the point 
where the trials 
were begun 

Angle of deflec- 
tion 

Intensity of light 
in meter candles 
at the point 
where the trihls 
were begun 

Angle of deflec- 
tion 

.1 

380 

50 

257 

80 

234 

85 , 

' 

234 

50 

2 

380 

85 

383 

80 

445 

no 

275 

30 

3 

624 

50 

758 

50 

445 

90 

624 

55 


2153 1 

60 

758 ' 

70 1 

. 624 

85 

234 

30 

5 

380 

95 

791 

40 

275 

80 * 

234 

30 

6 

448 

65 

936 

50 

791 

70 

634 

50 

7 

624 

50 

234 

40 

383 

70 

634 

60 

8 

1223 . 

50 

337 

40 

1044 

70 

936 

95 

9 

2153 

65 

624 

35 

218 

50 

257 

90 

10 

380 

75 

936 

50 

• 234 

85 

337 

90 

11 

448 

80 

257 ' 

50 

257 

85 

416 

75 

12 

624 

60 

314 

60 

634 

70 

234 

100 

13 

839 

65 

416 

60 

291 

70 , 

337 

80 

14 

1497 

55 

624 

’ 50 

1044 

70 

624 

85 

15 

2883 

80 ‘ 

936 

45 

416 

60 

936 

110 

16 

. 380 

65 

257 

65 

234 

60 



17 

547 

80 

337 

45 

624 , 

50 



18 

624 

75 

624 

35 

259 

60 



19 

711 

80 

257 

no 

1044 

60 



20 

1497 

95 

257 

. 50 

218 

. 60 
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By leferrmg to ttos figure, which represents the course of a 
given individual in different intensities of light it will i 
th^t the angle of deflection is essentially the same in all in V? 
rf the fact that the illumination varied from 76 to SllO/te' 
Tins IS a typical case . It seems to show that the degree of 
deflation IS within wide hmits independent of the inteiLf o 
the light. ^ 



tig. 0 Diagram showing the angles of deflection made by butterfly 10/8-b , 
(left eye blackened) Vhen exposed in light of diflierent intensities. A A, limits 
of horizontal beam of light; 14-25, successive trials; 7G and 3397, intensity of'light 
in meter candles at the corresponding points, Note that the insect deflects at 
about the same angle with the rays of light, no matter whether the trials are 
begun in an intensity of 76 me. or in an intensity of 3397 me. 

The results presented in table 2 support this contention. They 
demonstrate that, while the degree of deflection varies greatly 
in different individuals and in the same individual under different 
conditions, there is no apparent correlation between it and the 
intensity of the light. Since the degree of deflection is a measure 
of the difference in tension of the muscles of the legs on the two 
^ sides of the body these results also show that there is no apparent 
Correlation between this difference in tension and the intensity 
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of the light. This conclusion receives still further support from 
the results obtained in non-difective light which are reserved for 
discussion later. Before entering upon further discussion bas^d 
on table 2 we will describe experiments as to the effect upon 
behavior of changes of intensity. 

b. Effect of sudden changes of intensity on the angle of deflection. 
The previous experiment in which the position of the gfower was 
unchanged, but in which the intensity of the light varied in 
different trials was supplemented by others. In some of these 
the light was increased after the butterflies had oriented. In 
others it was suddenly decreased. The insects with only one 
eye functional were placed in a beam of light, and, as soon as 

TABLE 3 

Effect upon the angle of deflection of suddenly increasing the illumination from WJ^ 


me. to 1400 me. 


DESIGNATION OF 
BOTTERPLIEa 

NTIMBER OP 

TRIALS IN WHICH 
ANGLES WERE 

INCREASED 

NUMBER OF 
TRIALS IN WHICH 
ANGLES WERE ' 

DECREASED 

NUMBER OF 
TRIALS IN WHICH 

NO EFFECT WAS 
EVIDENT 

10/20 21-a 

5 



10/6-9-b 

3 

2 

8 

10/8-c 

8 

1 

3 

10/8-9-a 


1 

1 

10/1-7-c 

5 1 


3 

Total 

21 

4 

15 


they^ had assumed a definite direction of locomotion, the glower 
was suddenly moved closer to the organisms, or was suddenly 
moved further away. In this way the intensity of the light was 
suddenly changed from 104 me. to 1400 me. and vice versa. 
Some butterflies turned suddenly 1;oward the functional eye, 
others turned toward the bhnded eye, and still others did not 
respond. The reactions of the animals to- sudden increase of 
intensity are given in table 3; those to a sudden decrease of 
intensity in table 4, 

Table 3 shows that in 21 out of 41 trials, the insects immedi- 
ately turned toward the functional eye when the light was sud- 
denly increased; that in 4 they turned toward the blinded side; 
and that in 15 there was no response. 
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Table 4 shows that four butterflies were tested nnkine '>3 
trials in all, and that in 12 of these there was no respoiw-, 
in 8 the butterflies turned toward the blackened eve i„ •> 
toward the functional eye. . t ' i o 

The results recorded- in these two tables show rlearly that 
sudden itjerease of intensity tends to cause the butterflie's to turi, 
sharply toward the functional eye and that a sudden decrease 
tends to cause them to turn in the opposite direction 

The reactions, as described above, upon a sudden change in 
the intensity of the light are very puzzling until the behavior of 
the individual animals is carefully examined. In one of the 
butterflies, 10/8-c, whose reactions are given in table 3 and hi 


TABLE 4 


Effect upon the angle of deflection of suddenly decreasing the illumnation from mt 
me, f,o 104 wc. 


DESIGNATION OF 

BUTTEKFIY ! 

NUMBER OF 
TRIALS IN WHICH 
ANGLES WERE 
' INCREASED 

NUMBER OF 
TRIALS IN WHICH 
ANGIES WERE 
DECREASED 

NUMBER OF 
TRIAIB IN which 

there was 

SO APPARENT EFl-EIT 

10/1-7-c 

1 

, 4 

4 

10/8-9-a 

1 



10/8-c 

1 


4 

10/20-21-a 


4 


Total 

3 

8 

12 


figure 10, the angle of deflection did not change in three trials, 
but in seven out. of the other nine trials made, it increased, at 
once, when the intensity was suddenly increased. Immediately 
afterwards ^ however^ as shown in figure 10, the organism turned 
toward the glower, and deflected at a smaller angle icilh the rays of 
light than it had before the intensity had been increased. In one 
trial, though, at the sudden increase of intensity, it decrease(i 
the angle, and deflected only slightly in the bean. In another 
trial it increased the angle and went out of the beam. 

The behavior of this last animal gives, I think, the clue to 
the explanation of the fact that when the intensity of the light is 
suddenly changed the angle of deflection decreases in some ani- 
uials, while in others it increases. The fact that this, butterfly 
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(fig. 10) increased the angle of deflection at the sudden change 
of intensity^ and then immediately decreased the angle of deflection, 
although the insect was closer to the glower, is very significant 
in showing that it is not the higher intensity which caused the 
increase in the angle of deflection, but that it is the sudden change 
from a lower to a higher intensity. Consequently, th| sudden 
increase in the angle of deflection that occurs in some cases, seems 



Fig, 10 Semi -diagrammatic reproduction of the records made by butterfly 
10/8-c (left eye blackened) when the illumination was suddenly increased from 
104 me, to 1400 me. The individual trials are numbered. The limits of the 
beams of high intensity are designated by the capital letters; the beams of low 
intensity by the small letters. X, position of the animal at the time the illumi- 
nation was changed; arrows, direction of movement of animal. Note that the 
insect usually turned sharply toward the functional eye immediately after the 
illumination was increased, and later again in the opposite direction. 


to be a shock reaction and not the result of unequal amounts 
of light energy received "by the two retinas, as is demanded by 
the ^continuous action theory^ of orientation. Furthermore, 
according to this theory the angle of deflection should be greater 
in high than in low intensity. This was, however, not found to 
be true, as is shown in table 2 and figure 9. By referring to this 
table it will be seen that the angle of deflection in 2000 me. 
and in 200 me. was essentially the. same, whereas,. according to 
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.isy 


the continuous action theory’ it should bo ton times greater in ‘ 
the former intensity than in the latter. Moreover, tlds tW 
IS not supported by the results obtained when the illuminatioJ 
IS ^adually increased after the animals have become oriented 
a beam o light. The condition mentioned is fulfilled in the 
expenmints already described in which the insects witli one- 
functional eye were tested in a beam from a stationary .lower 
In figures 4 and 9 it can bo seen that after the butterflies had 
become oriented and were moving toward the source of'licrht 
at a definite angle with the rays they were gradually approaohhi. 
the glower and consequently the illumination Tvas at the, same 
time being gradually increased. On the basis of the ‘continuous 
action theory/ one would expect the butterflies while in the beam 
to curve gradually toward the functional eye, increasing tlie angle 
of curvature as they approached the glower. On the contrary, 
they moved while in the beam in fairly straight courses, and the 
angle of deflection remained practically unchanged as the organ- 
isms drew nearer to the source of light. 


This work shows conclusively that the angle of deflection does 
not vary with the intensity of the light, thus indicating most 
strongly that orientation in Vanessa is not necessarily dependent 
upon the relative amounts of light energy received by the retinas. 
It also seems to show that the assumption that the tension of 
the muscles controlled by the two retinas varies with the amount 
of light energy received, docs not hold. This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that Vanessa with only one eye functional 
can reorient toward either side and so follow a source of light 
as its position is changed, as is shown in the following section. 


i- Reorientation after changing the direction of the beam of light 

To ascertain whether or not butterflies with but one func- 
tional eye can reorient they were placed into a horizontal beam of 
hght and after they had assumed a definite axial position and were 
Droving toward the source of light at a definite angle to the direc- 
tion of the rays, as previously described, the source was moved 
to a second position at the same distance from the animal, but 
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such that the rays of light were now at right angles to their 
former direction. When this was done, it was found that the 
butterflies usually reoriented. That is, they usually turned until 
they again assumed the same axial position with reference to the 
direction of the rays of light that they had taken before the glower 
was moved. This occurred no matter if the glower w^ moved 
to the right or to the left. Thus, it is evident that in the process 
of reorientation the animals may turn either toward the blinded 
or the functional eye (figs. 11 and 12). 

Thirty-one butterflies were used in this experiment, and it 
was found that, of these, twenty-two reoriented both to* the right 
and to the left. Nine, however, although they reoriented toward 
the functional eye, did not turn toward the blackened eye. 
Three of these were kept and tested for several successive days. 
The behavior shown in these tests is recorded in table 5. 

These results show clearly that Vanessa with only one eye 
functional can reorient, and in this process can turn either toward 
the blinded eye or toward, the functional eye. They also show 
that the behavior may become modified since those insects that 
do not reorient by turning toward the blinded eye when first 
tested are able to do so after a certain amount of experience 
(fig. 12, 1-3). Moreover they seem to support the conclusion 
derived from results described previously that the performance 
of circus movements seems to be favored by a sudden change in 
light conditions, since in four of the trials described in table 6 
the butterflies either performed circus movements, or apparently 
began to perform them, when the position of. the glower was 
suddenly changed. 

The ability of the butterflies with only one eye functioning to 
reorient, and so follow the source of light as its position is changed 
is important in a consideration of the factors in the process of 
orientation. It has a direct bearing on whether or not orienta- 
tion in light is dependent upon stimulation of symmetrically 
located photosensitive areas, as demanded by Loeb^s theory of 
orientation. In reorientation, such as has been described, only 
one retina is affected by light. The chemical changes taking 
place in the two photosensitive areas are not at all identical. 
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TABLE 5 


Behamor of three butterflies tested for reorientation on serml saeeessive days 




; ' (Imfn 

NDMSRICAI 

OBDES 

designation of daYs 
OF ON WHICH 

butterflies tests ' 

WERE 

0 GIVEN 

NTMERICAL 

ORDER 

1 OF TRIAIA 

behavior when r.r owER 
WAS MOVED ro the side ok 
the covered eye 

HKIIaVIuK when (il.OWER 
WAS MOVED TO THE SIDE OF 
THE El VCTIOnaL EYE 

1 

1 

Circus movement 

toward 




lUQctiona! eye, followed by 




movement toward giower 


2 

1 

Circus movement ' 

1 

Reoriented (See fig. 12 , 4 ) 



toward functional i 




eye, followed by 





movement toward 





glowei j 

See fig- 



2 

Circus movement \ 

' ure 12, 

Reoriented 



toward functional 

1-3 


7/4 • 


eye, followed by 





movementtoward 





glower 




3 

Reoriented j 


Reoriented 

3 

1 

Failed to reorient 


Reoriented 


2 

Failed to reorient 


Hporiented 


3 

Reoriented 


Reoriented 


4 

Reoriented 


Reoriented 

4 

1 

Reoriented 


Reoriented 


2 

Reoriented 


Reoriented 

1 

1 

Failed to reorient ■ 


Reoriented 


2 

Failed to reorient 


Reoriented 


3 

Failed to reorient 


’ Reoriented 

10/21-b.... 

4 

Failed to reorient 


Reoriented 


5 

Failed to reorient 


Reoriented 


6 

Reoriented 


Reoriented 

2 

1 

Reoriented 

Reoriented 

{ 1 

1 

Reoriented 


Reoriented: immediately per- 





formed circus movement to- 





ward functional eje; then 





went toward glower 

2 

1 

€teoriented 

Ked^ented 

10/24-a • 3 

1 

Circus movement 

toward 

Reoriented 



functional eye, followed by ^ 




movement toward glower j 


4 

1 

Sharp turn toward functional 

Beha vior similar to that shown 



eye as if to make circus, but 

wlieii glower was moved to 



turned and moved toward 

side of covered eye 

1 


glower 

! 
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The organism is non-symmetrical, only one eye being functional 
And yet the butterfly moves toward a source of hght, deflecting, 
it is' true, toward the functional eye, and when the position of 
the light is changed, the animal also changes the direction of its 
motion to correspond with the change in position of the source 
of light. This behavior bears little resemblance to ^Jiat which 
would be exhibited were the organism such that it could only 



animals when the direction of the rays was changed; 1 and 2, trails made by butter- 
fly 7/29-d; (left eye blackened) ; 3 and 4, trails made by butterfly 7/16-c (left eye 
blackened) ; 5 and 6, trails made by butterfly 7/29-b (left eye blackened) ; 7 and 
8, trails made by butterfly 9/22-b (right eye blackened). 
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orient if both eyes were stimulated equally, Were this h;pothe- 
s,s true, the animal with only one eye functional could ,10^ 



Fig. 12 Reproduiftion of trails made by three butterflies showing reorienta- 
tion. Large arrows, 4 ^ and B, direction of rays of light in the two positions of 
the glhwer; small arrows, direction of movement of the butterflies; x, position of 
k the animals when the direction of the rays was changed ; 1 - 4 , trails made by butter- 
fly 7/4 (right eye blackened) ; 5-6, trails made by butterfly 1 ^/ 21 -b (left eye black- 
ened); 7-8, trails made by. butterfly 10/24-a (right eye blackened). Note that 
utterfly 7/4 (right eye blackened) failed to reorieht promptly toward the side 
of the blackened eye in the first two trials, but that in the third it did reorient 
promptly in this direction, showing marked modification in behavior. This figure 
and the preceding one are presented not merely to show the accuracy with which 
Vanessa, with only one eye functional, reorients upon change in position of the 
source of light, but also to show some of the peculiarities exhibited by different 
individuals. 


iouhnax, or expekeweittal zoOloqt, vol. 20 , no. 3 
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but woijld be compelled to perform circus movements continu- 
ally, regardless of the position of the source of light. 

This experiment, however, throws no light on the nature of 
the stimulus effective in orientation. Reorientation could con- 
ceivably occur in organisms with but one functional eye, whether 
light exerts its orienting stimulus through its. continuous action, 
as demanded by the ^continuous action theory,' or through a 
change of intensity, as demanded by the ^change of intensity 
theory.' . 

C. EFFECT OF THE COVERING OF THE EYE OWING TO CONTACT 

We have clearly demonstrated that Vanessa with but one 
functional eye tends to turn toward this eye when it is placed 
in a beam of light, and that this tendency decreases with experi- 
ence. Are these responses due to the elimination of the action 
of light on the blinded eye or to the effect of the contact of the 
covering on ’this eye? This question was answered very con- 
clusively by placing in darkness specimens with one eye covered. 
In this experiment a wooden box (45 x 55 x 59 cm.) lined with 
black cloth was used. In the bottom of this box were placed 
sheets of paper covered Vith soot. The butterfly to be tested 
was placed in the enclosure upon the sheets of paper, and an 
opaque cover was drawn over the top of the apparatus. All the 
experiments Here performed in the dark room, many of them 
late at night. The precautions taken were of such a nature that 
the observer feels confident that no light could possibly have 
reached the organisms. 

Under these conditions it was found that the animals tnade 
circus movements, but in the reverse direction from that in 
which they moved in the presence of light. With few exceptions, 
the butterflies turned continuously toward the blinded eye, and in 
most of the exceptional cases they showed a* decided tendency to 
curve somewhat in this direction. Only in a few cases did they 
move in a straight line. In some of these the course was nearly 
straight for eight or ten centimeters or more. 
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This geneml Statement of the behavior is ilh.stratod by the 
following detailed description of the reactions of two insoL 

1. Butterfly 7/16-c (right eye blackened) was tcsn’i .k 

ness ten hours after the eye had been covered. It n,nv,.,i 
tinually toward the blinded eye (fig, 13) 

2 Buttei% 7/11 (right eye blackened) was tested in,, nodi- 
ately after the eye had been covered and again on each of the 
follovmg tvo days In the first ’trial it turned continuously 
toward the blackened eye. In the second and third it went in 
straighter courses, but showed a decided tendency to curve to 



Fig. 13 ■ Reproduction of tracings made in total darkness by butterfly 7/lb-c 
inght eye blackened) showing continuous turnfng toward the blackened eye. 
Arrows indicate direction of movement. This record was made ten hours after 
the eye was covered. 


the right (fig. 14, ^). On the second day three tflals also were 
given, and in each of these the organism turned continuously 
toward the blackened eye (fig. 14, B). On the third day in the 
first five of the ten trials given this insect again turned continu- 
ously to-ward the blinded eye, and in the other five it deflected 
in the same direction, but not so strongly as in the first five 
trials (fig. 15). It can thus be seen that the behavior exhibited 
on the first day was, in general, retained on the succeeding days 
of the tests. * 

. Similar results were obtained in observations on a number of 
other specimens. These' may be summarized as follows: Eight 
butterflies were tested for ten minutes each day for ten consecu- 
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blackened were placed in the center of the enclosure, specimiBBs 
of some species went uniformly in circles toward the uncovered 
eye, while those of other species, among them Vanessa antiopa, 
moved continuously toward the blinded eye, although all were 
positive. Since insects which are positive in their reactions to 
Ught usually go in circles toward the uncovered eye, when one 
eye is blackened, while those which are negative go in circles 
toward the blackened eye, the above results were apparently 
inexplicable. Since, however, Vanessa antiopa, which is highly 
positive, goes in darkness in circles toward the blinded eye, it 
is clear that the results secured by Holmes and McGraw are to 
be explained by the fact that at times the stimulus exerted by the 
covering of the eye was strong enough to overcome the stimulus 
exerted by light on the uncovered eye. When the butterflies went 
toward the functioning eye, they were responding to light, while 
when they went in circles toward the blinded eye they were re- 
sponding to the stimulus exerted by the covering of the blackened 
eye. 

The above statement probably applies equally well to the 
peculiar results which Brundin obtg^ined. These are described 
in the following manner (^13). 

^^In positive specimens of Orchestia traskiana, * circus move- 
ments will occur as often toward the blackened eye as toward 
the normal eye. All specimens used for this experiment were 
strongly positive. There is no way to account for this varia- 
bility, except that the animal might be made temporarily nega- 
tive by having one of the eyes covered over. The fact, however, 
that as soon as the blackening is removed from the eye of one 
of these ^apparently negative^ specimens, its reactions to the 
light is decidedly positive, seems to throw considerable doubt 
upon this h 5 rpothesis.” 

It seems very probable that the circus movements toward the 
blackened eye performed by this amphipod were due to a stimulus 
produced by the covering of the blinded eye and were not due 
to light. 

It is possible, also, that the above described behavior in dark- 
ness of Vanessa may be suggestive in connection with the peculiar 
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ent ages. He says ( 08 p. 197): “In the lobster larvae all the 
pro^essive reactions which took place immediately follow J 
bhnding of one eye were positive. In certain cases it app 'a ^ 
hat either the operation itself, or the effects of blinding cO 
the mdex of reaction from negative to positive. In all theTe 

mstances whether the previous reaction had been negative 

positive, the resulting behavior was the same; a series of revo- 
lutions or circus movements, or a progression in which the direc- 
tion of tiling indicated that the influence of light on the 
unblackened eye was to cause greater activity of the swiuiming 
appendages on .that side of the body, while blinding invariably 
had the opposite effect. In other words, the reaction of the 
bMed positively reacting lobster larvae corresponds with those 
of Holmes s negatively reacting amphipod, Hyalella dentata 
(bmith) but not with his positively reacting amphipods.’' 

Hadley is the only investigator who records continuous move- 
ments only toward the nonfunctional eye in individuals both in 
the positive and in the negative state. It is therefore probable 
that the circus movements described by him were due not to the 
wiffidrawal of the light stimulus from one eye, but to the stimu- 
lation produced by searing the eye with a hot needle, which was 
the method used by him in blinding his animals. These experi- ^ 
ments ought to be repeated and the organisms tested on succeed- 
mg days. Besides, this method of blinding the lobster should 
be supplemented by entirely cutting off the eye stalk and testing 
or several days in succession the young lobsters so operated oji; 
thus eliminating the possible effect of injury on the response. 


D. BEHAVIOR IN NON-DIRECTIVE LIGHT 

In the preceding pages we have discussed the behavior of 
anessa in a horizontal beam of light, and in the absence of light. 
Vo shall now describe its reactions in a field uniformly illumi- 
nated from above. When the butterflies are placed in a beam 
of light, all of the light that reaches them emanates practically 
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from one point, so that the illumination of the fimctional eve 
varies with every change in position of the animals. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether or not many of the reactions 
observed under these conditions are due to this change in the 
illumination. This was settled conclusively by placing the butter- 
ies with one eye blackened in light so arranged that*the illumi- 
nation of all of the large portions of the uncovered eye was 
essentially the same in all of the positions assumed by the insects, 
i.e., in which the light was non-directive. 

To accomplish this the box described in the preceding section 
was used. • Over the top of the box there was drawn an opaque 
cloth cover, in the center of which a circular hole,* 3 cm. in 
diameter, was cut. A 16 c.p. electric lamp was placed directly 
over this hole in contact with the cloth. The butterfly was then 



Fig.. 16 Reproductioa of trail ia non-directive light, 6 me., made by butterflv 
7/16-c fright eye blackened) immediately after the eye was covered. ' Note the 
continuous turning toward the functional eye. 


placed upon the papers in the bottom of the enclosure. Some 
light was reflected from the sides and bottom of the black box, 
but the amount of this reflected Jight was comparatively very 
small, and, moreover, it was approximately equal on all sides of 
the animal. The luminous intensity at the bottom of the box 
ivas 6 me. 

Thirty-one butterflies were tested in this apparatus in non- 
directive light soon after one eye had been blackened, and nine, 
were also given trials on several successive days. The behavior 
exhibited by these animals is i^corded in figures 16 and 17 and 
in table 6. 

A study of this table and the figures show^hat if Vanessa 
antiopa with one eye blackened is placed in jion-directive light 
it tends to turn continuously toward the functional eye, and that 



Behavior of hulterflies with one eye blackened, in non-dWecH,, i, ■ 

levied on eee eraieucZ^Tr ‘ 


Circus movements; circles (5 rm in < ■ 

Not tested • 

Not tested ■ 

CoDtmuous ciroM movements; cirdee 5 em. in diameter ■ 

Ctrous movements; cireles 15 cm, in diameter; ,n several trial. ..nt 
in more -or less straight courses for as mueli as 18 cm nrH «K 
curved toward the tunctional eye “ 

Circus moyem cnts; circles 5 cm. in diameter 

Circus movements; circles 20 cm. in diameter ’ 

Circs movementa; circles 5 cm. in diameter; in severaltrial, went 
m more or leas straight courses for as much a.s 10 cm 
Circus movements; circles 6 cm. in diameter; in several trial, went in 
moreoriessstraight courses forasmuch as locm. 

Circus movementa; circles 5 cm, in diameter. 

Circus movements; circles 5 cm. in diameter, in severai trials went 
m more or less straight courses for as much as 10 cm. 

Same behavior as on first day 

Circles 8 cm. in diameter in direction of hlackcmi 

Behavior similar to that shown on first day 

Circus movements; circles 4 cm. in diameter 
Circus movements; circles U cm. in diameter. 

Circus movements; circles 10 cm. and 5 cm. in diameter 
Iso circus movements made; animal moved in more or less straight 
courses for as much as 15 and 10 cm. and then stopped, showing, 
however, a decided tendency to turn toward the functional eye 
Circus movements; circles 10 cm. in diameter; in several trials went 
more or less straight courses for as much as 1.5 cm. 

Circus movementa; circles 5 cm. in diameter 
Circus movements ; circles 3 cm. in diameter, wdth sharp turns toward ’ 
blackencd*eye also 

Circus movements; circles 3 cm, in diameter 


Repeated circus movements 

Four circus movements ; circles 2 cm. i n diameter; it then went in two 
zig-zag courses, which were each 20 cm. long 


Circus movements; circlce 2 cm. in diameter 
Circus movements; circles 10 cm. and 3 cm. in diameter; nine circus 
movements in all; it also made three other trials, in which it went 
in a zig-zag course for as much as 4,5 cm. 


Circus movements; circles 3 cm. in diameter; in several trials it went 
in more or less st raight courses for as much as 10 cm. 

Not tested 
Not tested 

Circus movements ; circles 5 cm . in diameter ; walked 18 em . in a more 
or less straight course 
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this tendency is in general retained for several successive days, 
although some modification in reactions is evident. * This state- 
ment, that there is some change in behavior, is supported by the 
fact that of the nine animals tested on more than one day five 
continued to perform circus movements ‘on the first day of the 
tests, but on succeeding days in some trials went in courses which 
were more or less straight for several centimeters. 



Fig. 17 Reproduction of trails made in trials on three successive days in non- 
directive light of 6 me. by butterfly 7/11-3 f/’ight eye blackened), tt, trails made 
in three trials on the first day, 6, trails made in eight trials on the second day, 
c, trails made in six trials on the third day. Note that the insect moved in 
rather straight courses on the second day, while bn the first and third days it 
usually turned continuously toward the functional eye. 


From time to time throughout the entire period, the animals 
used in the experiment above were tested in a horizontal beam. 
In the beginning some of them made circus movements, and 
some did not, but at the close of the experiment none of them 
made circus movernents. This is of great interest, for in non- 
directive light these insects continued to make circus movements 
throughout the entire period. Under both* conditions, only one 
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eye was functional. But when placed in non-directive licht 
essentiaUy the same surface of the functional eve was conthu ’ 
ouslyiUummated; while in a horizontal beam, the surlace of the 
eye illuminated clanged whenever the animal turned in either 
direction. The absence of circus movements in tlie beam of 
light must, therefore, have been due in some way to the chance 
in the illummation of different regions of the eye, produced bv 
the lateral movements. 


This conclusion is further supported by the fact that all of the 
animals with one eye blackened used in the experiments de- 
scribed m the present paper, if placed before a window per- 
formed circus movements continuously, whenever they moved 
In some cases the organisms were kept under these conditions 
for as long as two weeks, and frequent observations revealed no 
modification in their behavior. Yet when these same insects 
were placed in a horizontal beam from a glower they made no 
circus movements after a certain amount of experience. When a 
butterfly with one eye blackened^ is placed before a window, the 
light conditions resemble, in many respects, those present in 
non-directive light, A change in position on the part of the 
organism, does not involve the illumination of an entirely different 
area of the functional eye. In every position all large areas of 
the eye are approximately equally illuminated, and no two posi- 
tions involve the illumination of entirely different areas of the 
eye, for the sources of reflected light are countless, and extend 
on all sides of the animal. 


No definite conclusion can, however, be drawn as to the nature 
of the stimulus which regulates the movement of the butterflies 


m non-directive light. Superficially it would appear to be due 
to the continuous action of light. Yet, it must be remembered, 
that with every change in the axial position of the butterfly, 
although there may be essentially no change in the illumination 
of the surface of the eye, there must be accompanying changes of 
intensity upon certain of the ommalidia. There is just one 
possible type of reaction in which the same ommatidia would be ‘ 
illuminated equally in all of the positions assumed by the insect, 
a*id that is movement of the organism in a circle with its center 
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directly below tKe center of the lamp. But since this did not 
occur, it is evident that there must be changes of intensity of 
light upon certain ommatidia coincident with every change in 
position of the*head. 

The fact that some butterflies with one eye blackened, when 
placed in non-directive light, at times moved in a more or less 
straight course, especially wten tested twenty-four hours or more 
after the eye was covered, also demands attention. In these 
straightened courses, the movement is either controlled entirely 
or in part by internal factors, or it is the result of a balanced 
effort of two stimuli; one, light, tending to cause th^ organism 
to turn in one direction, and Smother, the varnish, tending to 
cause it to turn in the opposite direction. 

E. RELATION BETWEEN THE DEGREE OF CURVATURE IN CIRCUS 
MOVEMENTS AND THE INTENSITY OF NON-DIRECTIVE LIGHT 

If the assumptions made by the adherents of the ‘continuous 
action theory^ are valid, i.e., if orientation in organisms is depend- 
ent upon the relative amount of light energy received by the two 
retinas, and if the tension df the muscles controlled by the retinas 
varies with the amount of light energy received, then the circles 
made by animals with but one functional eye* in *non-directive 
light of high intensity should have a smaller radius than those 
made in light of low intensity, for the amount of light energy 
.received by the functional eye would be greater in the high in- 
tensity than that received in light of low intensity, and, conse- 
quently, the inequality between the amounts of energy received 
by the two retinas would be greater under the former condition 
than under the latter. 

,This was tested in two experiments. In ode, non-directive 
light of two fairly high intensities was used; in the other, the 
insects were first exposed to light of very low intensity (0.5 to 
0.07 me.) and then the intensity was gradually decreased. These 
experiments were performed in the light-tight box previously 
described. In the first experiment the lower intensity was pro- 
duced by placing a 16 c.p. lamp over the opening of the box, and 
by interposing resistance in the circuit until .the intensity of this 
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light was reduced to 2 me. The hio-lior 

byepbcmg the 16 c.p lamp with two Nernst filnieiunde by 
side, The_ luminous mtensity produced in this wav 
me. The insects were tested first in the light of low 

ta in th. .t i^h inw,. Th,, * b ; 
for twenty ^nutes before being exposed to either of these t v! 
hghfe n the second experiment a white sheet of paper measur- 
ing 20 X 17 cm. fastened over a piece of board of the same size 
was placed above the center of the box at an angle of forty-five 
de^e^ with the plane of the bottom. A' horizontal beam of 
light fromia Nemst glower was thrown on this sheet of paper 
and reflected mto the box below* By altering the elevation of 
the reflecting surface, and also by varying the distance between 
the glower and this surface, the intensity of thp light in the box 
could be changed. In this way light of very low intensitv was 
produced. 


The results obtained in these experiments may be illustrated 
by a description of the behavior of two animals. 

Butterfly, 10/13-a (left eye blackened), after having been in 
darkness twenty minutes, was exposed to non-directive light of 
an intensity of 2 me. It made four circus movements, turning 
continuously .toward the functional eye, and then stopped. It 
was picked up and dropped a second time, on the smoked papers 
in the. bottom of the box. In this, the second trial, it again per- 
formed circus movements in the same direction. Similar reac- 
tions were observed in all the rest of the ten trials made (fig. 18). 
After a stay of twenty minutes in darkness, the source of light 
of high intensity was used, and the insect was given ten trials. 
In all of these it either made circus movements in the same direc- 
tion as in the lower intensity, with a much smaller degree of 
curvature, pr walked in fairly straight courses, as is shown in 
figure 19. 


Instead of moving in smaller circles' in light of high intensity 
than in that of low intensity, as the ^continuous action theory^ 
demands, the organism showed the reverse behavior, for the 
smaller circles’ were all made in the lower intensity instead of in 
the higher. 
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Butterfly 10/3-a (right eye blackened) was placed in non- 
directive light of very low intensity, and this intensity was then 
still further decreased. It was found that circus movements 
toward the functional eye continued to be performed until the 
intensity reached 0.24 me. When it was, however, still further 
decreased, the courses became more and more direct, until at 0.09 
me. the animal moved in a fairly straight line. When the in- 
tensity was lowered still further the butterfly deflected toward 
the blackened eye, and when it had reached 0.0265 me. the insect 
moved in 'circles,' turning toward this eye. 



Fig. 18 Reproduction of trails made in non-directive light of low intensity, 
2 me , by butterfly 10/13-a (left eye blackened). Note that the animal moves in 
small ‘circles’ continuously toward the functional eye. 

The reactions described above are typical of those exhibited 
by the twenty-one butterflies exposed to non-directive light of 
different intensities, as is shown in tables 7 and 8. 

From table 7 it can be seen that out of sixteen animals tested 
in non-directive illumination of two intensities, one 230 times 
greater than the other, in not a single case did an animal move 
in smaller ‘circles' in the higher than in the lower intensity. On 
the contrary, four butterflies actually made much smaller ‘circles’ 
in the weak light than they did in the strong light, and three 
animals made slightly smaller ‘circles’ in the weaker light. More- 
over, one insect which made circus movements in the weaker 
light did not make any at all in the stronger, but rather went in 


table ? 

Showing the relative degree of curvature between th ' • 

directae light of low intensity and those »,«! ,^,1! '""''f"?'* 

~\ — — ^ 11^)1 high uiteiuiuj 

xo.v*D]RE(-rivK op 
^ intkns.ty op 400 M ^ 

taii'ly straiglit cuursos with a dc- 
Cided curve toward uncovered 
eve 


DialGNATION 

OP 

bdttbrtlibs 

9/22-0 


9/22-b 


9/21-a 


9/22-d 


10/1-a 


10/1-b 


10/1-c 


NON-DIBBCrriVK LIGHT OP AN 
IIJTBNSITT OP 2 MC. 


Circus movements 


Circus movements 


Circus movements 


Circus movements with iarjror 
angles of curvature 


Similar circus movements 


Circus movements 


Fairly straight courses although 
circus movements are made 


Fairly straight courses in fifteen 
trials 


Circus movements with slightly 
larger angles of curvature 


Circus movements with much 
larger angles of curvature 


Kairly straight courses with nu- 
merous turns toward the black- 
ened eye 


Fairly straight courses in fifteen 
trials 

Under both conditions a decided the run7- 

tional eye though numerous turns are made toward the black- 
ened eye 

lO/l-c-6 I Circus movements in both cases-records indistinguishable 


Circus movements 


Circus movements with mooli 
larger angles of curvature 


Fairly straight courses under both conditions 
10/I6-a Trials indistinguishable 


Circus movements 


Circus movements 


Circus movements 


Circus movements with miich 
larger angles of curvature 


Circus movements with sliglitly 
larger angles of curvature 


Circus movements with slightly 
larger angles of curvature 


Circus movements in both cases-records indistinguisliable 


Circus movements 


Straightened courses 
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fairly straight courses with a decided curve toward the uncovered 
eye. In the case of seven individuals the trials made in the two 
conditions of’illumination were indistinguidiable. 

In table 8 are given the results obtained when non-directive 
light of a very low intensity was used. 

TABLES 


Amount of decrease in inten^ty of non~direclive light necessary to force the butter- 
flies to cease making circus movements toward the furictional eye and to mah 
circus movements in the opposite direction 


DB9IQNA.TION OF 
BUTTEBFLIES 

LOWEST INTEKSITT IN 
WHICH CIRCUS MOVEMENTS 
WERE MADE IN 

THE direction OP THE 
. UNCOVERED BTB 

r.IMIl^ OF INTENSITY 
WITHtif WHICH THE 
COURSES WERE NEARLY 
gTHAIOgT 

iNTENsrrr in 
j WHICH THE INSECTS PinsT 
BBQAN TO MOVE IN 
CIRCLBH TOWARD THE 
BLINDED eye 

.4 1 

0.24 me. 

0.09 me. 

0.0265 me. 

2 ■ 1 

0.16 me. 

0.1 me. 

0.265 me. 



0.043 me. 


3 

0.52. me. 

0.4 me. 

0.18 me. 



0.273mc. 


4 

0,114 me.' 

Q.47 me. 




0.036 me. 

0.025 me. 

5 

0.077 me. 

0.046 me, , 




0.014 me. 

0.011 me. 


This table shows, in general, that the aninlals placed in non- 
directive light of low intensity, half a meter*candle or less, make 
(^cus movements toward the functional eye; that if the inten- 
sity of the light is then decreased, the insects deflect less and 
less until their courses become relatively straight; and that if 
the intensity is then still further decreased, they move in ‘circles’ 
tbward the blackened eye. 

It must be concluded fropa these reactions that it is probably 
true that in light below certain limits, the effect of the light 
and that of the covering of the eye, may become equal. But, if 
this is true, it does not necessarily mean that the nature of the 
stimulus produced by the contact of the covering with the eye 
and that caused by light in the opposite eye is the same. It is 
possible that while the covering probably stimulates through its 
continuous action, light may stimulate by virtue of change of 
intensity. This may well be so,, and yet the effect of the two 
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Stimuli may be neutralized by their simultaneous ad ion on (he 
organism. 

These experiments in non-directive light of diileixmt intiaisi- 
ties show conclusively that there is no mlatioii hetAvc^cai the <legm<' 
of curvature of circus movements and tln^ intensity of th(‘ ihdit 
above certain very low limits. They thus support most strongly 
the conclusion reached before, that orientation in \an{^ssa''is 
not dependent upon the relative amount of light energy received 
by the two retinas. 



Fig. 19 liepruduction of trails made in non-directivo liglit of liigli iiilctiriiiy, 
460 me , by butterfly 10/13-a (left eye blackened). Compare tlie preceding figure 
with this one and note that in light of high intensity the animal docs not move 
in courses with a smaller degree of curvature than it <h)es in light of low intensity^ 
thus exhibiting reactions not in accordance witli Loch’s llieory of orientation. 

In addition these results contradict an apparently possibk' 
explanation of the reactions in the horizontal beam of light. 
^Superficially it would seem that these reactions may IxmIiu* 
simply to a balanced effect of two stimuli acting unilaterally, 
one, light, acting continuously and tending to cause movement 
toward the functional eye, and the other, the covering of the 


the jourval of experimf.nt.4l zo6r,o«v, vni.. 20, N" 
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blackened eye, tending to cause movement toward the non- 
functional eye. However, the lack of correspondence between 
the size of the circles made and the intensity of non-directive 
light shows that the organism does not respond to differences 
in intensity as would be demanded by this theory. This con- 
clusion is further supported by the fact that a gradual change 
in the intensity of light does not affect the angle of deflection. 
Consequently orientation can not be due to a balanced effect 
of the action of the covering on one eye and the action of light 
on the other. 

F. EFFECT OF ILLUMINATING ONLY ONE EYE 

1. Effect of illuminating the entire surface of one eye 

The experiments described previously in which one eye was 
thrown out of function by being blackened were supplemented 
by others in which one eye was prevented from functioning 
simply by not being illuminated. This was accomplished by 
methods somewhat similar to those used by Holmes and McGraw 
(T3). These investigators held insects between the fingers over 
a ^^thin horizontal disc rotating on a pivot, like the turntable 
of the microscopist,” with the head pointing either toward or 
away from the center. ‘^An electric light was so placed that 
the rays of light fell upon one side of the body. These insects 
attempted to turn toward the light, and by the action of their 
legs, caused the disc to rotate in the opposite direction. WhcTi 
the animals became quiet they could, generally, be caused to 
resume their activity by pulling them slightly backward." 

Holmes and McGraw draw very decided conclusions from the 
results of these experiments. They say (p. 373): “There can 
be little doubt that light exercised a continuous stimulating 
influence upon their [the butterflies] activityv It is not possible, 
we believe, to construe phototaxis entirely in terms of differential 
sensibility. Responses to the shock of transition, whether in 
the direction of an increase or a decrease of stimulus, may t 3 lay 
a part in the orientation of many forms, but the continuous stimu- 
lating influence of light appears to be, in several cases, at least, 
the factor of major importance.” 
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Feeling that the methods, ,t.s deseribcl al.ove, weiv 
adequate to justify the conclusions drawn, a .somewlvit’ similar 
piece of apparatus was constructed with the i.nportant'modiiiea 
tions that the light conditions were shaiply defined, and tint the 
■iiiimals were suspended above the disc by means of a moclnuical 
holder, instead of being held with the haiul. The (ibjoet of thjl 
experiment was to ascertain the nature of the stimulus effect ivi‘ 
ill orientation, that is, whether light produces orientation throng] i 
its continuous action or through a change of intensity \ wiv 
of determining this would be to exclude one of these possiliie 
methods of stimulation and to test the effect of the otlier alone 
Consequently, if the latter method is to be excluded, the organ- 
ism should be so held that it would be subjected to no changes 
of intensity. This condition is met only if the precautions 
described above, or similar ones, are taken. 

That this condition might be fulfilled and that the direction 
of movement of the animal might be detected, a circular j)icce 
of thin black card board, 10 cm. in diameter, was suspended in 
a horizontal position by means of a hat pin which was held in a 
siippoit that offered as little resistance to the easy inovcmeut 
of the pin as possible. To the bottom of the disc a thin cork 
was glued so that the pin pierced the cork as well as the disc. 
Ihe butterflies Avere suspended above the disc by means of a 
holder which clamped the wings firmly together. The Imldia- 
vas then adjusted so that the insects faced the center of the disc, 
and were at such a distance above the disc that they could just 
touch it with their feet, and yet not get a frm grip upon it. 
A Nernst glower was so situated that the rays from it struck 
the right eye of the animal at right angles to the long axis of the 
body. By means of screens the beam of light was made so snuill 
that the area of a cross section of it was but slightly larger than 
the surface of the illuminated eye. In line with the glower and 
the head of the animal a mirror was so placed that it refected 
the shadow of the head of the animal down upon the table whicli 
**5upported the whole apparatus, as is shown in figuie 20. A screen 
placed around the image so that as little light as imssiblo 
anight bo refected into the room. Under these conditions the 
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head, only, was illuiniiiated. Any movement of the legs of tlio 
insect could, however, be instantly detected, for, as the lejjs 
moved the head was 'bobbed^ simultaneously up and do\\ri. 
Thus, by observing the reflected shadow of the head, the periods 
of activity of the animal could be ascertained. 

The results obtained were essentially the same in all of the 
seven experiments performed. They may be illustrated by the 
following detailed description of part of one of them. After the 



Fig- 20 Diagram to show apparatus used in experiments in which the butterfly 
is suspended above a rotating disk. A, Nernst glower; B, disc; biifterfly: 
D, holder clamped over wings of butterfly; K, mirror, 

butterfly was placed in the mechanical holder, with the right 
eye illuminated by the beam of light, it remained quiet for 390 
seconds; then became active and continued to move for lo 
seconds; after which periods of rest and activity altemated 

follows: quiet 240~active 10 -quiet 60— active 30 (luiet 60— 

active 5 — quiet 60 — active 30 — quiet 90 — active 5 quiet 60- 
active 120. Whenever the insects were active they atteiui.)to(i 
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,0 turn ovv^rd the functional eye. never in the o,,posite direc 
tion. What causes changes from rest to activity ami what i 
the significance of the fact that tlie animals attempt coniimr 
ously to turn toward the functional eye? 

During the periods of rest the changes in illumination in the 
eyes were exceedingly slight for the light remained praclie-dlv 
constant, and there was no change in the jiosition of the eves 
Consequently, if the change from rest to actii itv is due to Ihdii 
at all, which is questionable, since the huttei-fiies do at tiiws 
move in total darkness, it must be due to stimuli dependent upon 
the continuous action of light, not upon the time rale of clmnge 
in intensity. Regarding the nature of the orienting stimulus 
the results are unfortunately not ,so eonclusii'e. for the moment 
the animals become active, and before thev atteiniit to inni 
there is a change in the position of the eye owing to the vertical 
movements of the head, and this, no doubt, results in changes 
in the luminous intensity on the various ommatidia. 'I'hns, it 
is evident that the attempt on the part of the animal to tiini 
toward the illuminated eye may be tine to stimuli deiiendmit 
upon the time-rate of change of intensity. 

Thus, it is clear that these results do not fully settle the (|iics- 
tion as to how fight acts in producing the orienting slinmlus and 
that the conclusions of Holmes previously stated are not just ilietl, 

fi he method described above of exposing one eye only to liglit. 
gives opportunity for testing the effect of illuminating dilferent 
areas of the eye. The results of this ('xperiment are ))resen1i'd 
in the following section. 


2. Effect oj illuminating differeni areas of one eye 

W e have demonstrated that in \'aiicssa only one eyi' is neces- 
sary in the jn'oeess of orientation in light. Now flic (jiicslion 
arises concerning the effect of the illumination of (lifferent areas 
"f *^'6 eye. If there is any effect then the axial position a.ssmned 
I'v the animal ought to bear some sjiecilic relation to the area, of 
the eye illuminated. 

This was tested by suspending the insects aboi'c a disc, ns in 
the previous experiment, and by allowing the lioi'izmifal licam 
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of light to strike the right eye from different directions. In one 
experiment the beam struck the eye obliquely from the rear as 
is represented by the arrow (a) in figure 21. Thus the posterior 
half of the right eye was illuminated while the left eye was in 
darkness. In another the rays of light struck the right eye 
obliquely from in front, as is represented by arrow (b) in figure 
21 , 

Under the former conditions, when the posterior half of the 
right eye was illuminated, eight animals were tested, each for 
thirty minutes. As in the preceding experiment these insects 
showed alternate periods of rest and activity. During the periods 
of activity they all attempted to turn toward the illuminateil 
eye, as was shown by the direction in which they revolved the 
disc.'' 



21 Diagram to tlie direct ion from whicl'i beams of light weic 

allowed to strike the right eye (see text!. 


Under the latter conditions, when the anterior half of the right 
eye was illuminated, the animals w^ere also alternately quiet 
and active. When active they varied in their behavior. Some 
attempted to turn toward the illuminated eye, while others 
attempted to turn in the opposite direction. They were tested 
on several successi^^e days, the tests on each day lasting for 
thirty minutes. 

The first animal (A) tested attempted to turn continuously 
toward the shaded eye on the first day. On the second day. 
during the first part of the test, it attempted to turn in the sam(' 
direction, but during the last part of the test it attempted to 
turn in the opposite direction, i.e., toward the illuminated eye. 

^ The disc could not bo seen. Its direction of motion was i)erceivc(l, however, 
by means of a light paper arrow glued to the bottom of it. The hand of tin 
observer was so held thnt the arrow struck the hand as the disc revolved. 
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On the two following days it continued to attempt (o turn 
toward the illummated eye. 

The second animal (B) on the first day attempted to tun, 
toveard the shaded eye continuously. On the second dav its 
hehavior varied. .\s in the experiments in which on,> entire 
eye was illuminated, this animal without any pen.e,,til,le eliange 


TABLJn 9 


siimvimi direetioii in which eight bulterjlm atkmpUd tolm u m mecavic „■/„ 
the anterior surface of the eight eye was ilhwmwted Mignely Jam Jemd 


DKSltiV.ATlOX OF 
AXtMALS 

1 

KIKST day 

SKCOXD dav 

third iiw 

11 \Y 

■' 1 

Away from il- 
luminatod 
Rye 

Away from il- 
luminated 
eye 

Toward ilhi- 
mimiled eye 

'fowanl iilu- 
mimited cm 

li 

Away from il- 
luminated 
eye 

Away from il- 
luminated 
eye and to- 
ward this 
eye 

Toward illu- 
mlnat(‘d twe 

Xof fi'sfed 

{ 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

Toward illiu 
ininated (ye 

d'owani i Mu- 
mi mil ('d (ye 

" I 

Away from il- 
1 11 m i n a, 1 0 d 
eye 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

'fowanl iliii- 
niitialed eye 

( 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

Xot tested 

Xot lost I'd 

\o(. jested 

f 

i 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 
(Most cases) 

I Toward illn- 
minated eye 

Toward illu- 
iriimUed eye 

Not test('(| 

f 

i 

G 1 

Away from il- 
luminate d 
eye at first; 
then toward 
illuminated 
eye 

Away from il- 
ium in ated 
eye in most 
cases 

Xot tested 

Towani illii- 
Tiiinaled eye 

H ! 

1 

Away from il- 
luminated 
eye 

Toward illu- 
minated eye 

Toward illii- 
inimited eye 

Xot testcii 
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in the environment exhibited alternate periods of activity and 
rest. Forty periods of activity were observed during the test. 
In fifteen of the first twenty of these it attempted to turn away 
from the illuminated eye, while in fifteen of the last twenty it 
attempted to turn in the opposite direction. On the third day 
it attempted to turn toward the illuminated eye uniformly. 

In table 9 the results secured with the eight animals used in 
these tests are summarized. 

By referring to this table it will be seen that when the anterior 
surface of only one eye is illuminated Vanessa usually turns 
toward the shaded eye when first exposed, but that later it turns 
consistently toward the illuminated eye. Consequently^ since 
it always turns toward the illuminated eye when the posterior 
surface is exposed, it is evident that the reactions may depend 
to some extent upon localization of the photic stimulus in the 
eye. 

The results presented in this section show, moreover, that tin- 
tension of the muscles in the legs on either side is not specifically 
dependent upon chemical changes in either eye, as demanded 
by the ‘continuous action theory/ for without any change in 
the illumination of a given surface of one eye the animal may 
turn either to the right or to the left. 

GEXKHAL SiyM:^TARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Vanessa antiopa creeps and flies toward a source of light, 
that is, it is positive in its reactions to light, never negative. 

2. Butterflies of this species, in direct sunlight come to rest 
with the head away from the source of light. 

3. When placed in a horizontal beam so as to face the liglit 
Vanessa with one eye blackened usually turns toward the func- 
tional eye. In some cases it continues to turn in this direction 
and consequently performs circus movements both in the beam 
and in the shaded region beyond it; usually, however, it proceeds 
in a fairly straight course diagonally across the beam until the 
edge of the beam is reached, where it usually turns toward the 
covered eye and moves directly toward the source of light. Some- 
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times the insect does not turn toward the sonree ol li|vhl nnlil it 
has gone a few centimeters beyond the edge of the Wm. d'lu' 
angle through whieli the butterflies turn befoiv tlu'v )M'oeeed 
toward the edge of the beam, varies in different iiulividuals and 
in the same individual under diherent conditions. Mon'o\-er this 
angle bears no observable relation to the luminous int(aisity. ll 
u'as found to be the same in 200 me. as in 2000 jiu*. 

4, In non-directive light, or before an open window, tlu’so 
insects move in circles toward [\\q fundi oual eye, and conlimu' to 
do so, showing no apparent improvement. This is prchablv due 
to the absence of changes of illumination on the siiihua* of tin* 
ove Thus, the performance of circus movetnenis is. in iminy 
cases dependent upon the approximately equal illumination of 
large areas of the functional eye in all the positions assumed by 
the organism. 

5 Circus movements, however, throw no light on tlu' natun' 
of the stimulus effective in orientation, for the slightest change' in 
position of the head may produce changes of intensity on certain 
ommatidia in the functional eye. 

6. Vanessas with one eye blackened do not move in smnllm' 
circles in strong light than they do in weak light, unle.^s it is 
extremely lowu On the contrary, the evidence seems to indicate 
that the stronser the light is the larger the circles itre. These 
results also are not in harmony with those dcinan.l.Ml by I lie 


‘continuous action theory. 

7 If however, the intensitv of iiou-directivi' light is nirnh ' m 
low '^bancssa with but one functional eye deflects neitlK-r to flm 
right nor to the left, and, if it is made still lower, it nmees in 

circles toward the blinded eye. , r . * i 

8. These animals modify their behavior as the result o r<'|ii'u ei 
trials. This modification in reactions is shown m three insix e s. 
(1) decrease in the number of circus movements made, 

in the angle of deflection and O) increase in the promptness 
which they orient on reaching the edge of the beam. 

9. If the luminous intensity is siiddeiiU ciangii w ' . 

mens of Vanessa antiopa with oneoyeblackencdl.avco i bd- 
a beam of light, and are moving tow,ard the source ol light at 
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certain angle with the rays, the response varies. Usually, how- 
ever, if the luminous intensity is suddenly increased the butter- 
flies increase the angle of deflection, and if the intensity is sud- 
denly decreased, they decrease the angle of deflection. Those 
results are probably dependent upon the time-rate of change and 
arc not due to the difference in the amount of light energy receiveMl 
by the functional eye under the different conditions. 

10. Vanessa antiopawith one eye blackened can re-orient. If, 
when the animal is moving toward a source of light, the direction 
of the rays is changed so that the light strikes the butterfly on 
the side of the blinded eye, the organism changes its direction of 
motion by turning directly toward the source of light. If the 
source of light is moved to the other side of the animal, th(' 
butterfly again changes its direction of motion and goes toward 
the light. Thus, with one eye functional, the animals in orient- 
ing may turn either toward the side bearing the functional eye. 
or toward the side bearing the blinded eye. These results con- 
tradict the assumption of the 'continuous action theory,' that 
orientation is dependent upon the relative amount of light energy 
received by the two retinas. 

11. Specimens of Vanessa with one eye blackened move in 
circles toward the blinded eye when placed in darkness, while in 
light they tend to turn in the opposite direction. This shows 
that the covering of the blackened eye produces a stimulus. It 
also shows that the circus movements toward the functional eye 
in the presence of light are due to a stimulus produced by light, 
and are not due to stimuli received by the blinded eye. 

12. When suspended above a rotating disc with the head 
pointing toward the center of the disc, and with only one eye 
illuminated, Vanessa attempts to turn toward the illuminated 
eye. Under such conditions there are alternate periods of rest 
and activity. The stimulus initiating a period of activity is not 
due to change in luminous intensity, and hence it must be due 
either to internal factors or to the continuous action of light. 

13 . If, however, the light is so arranged that only the anterior 
surface of the right eye is illuminated, the animal may turn 
cither to the right or to the left. This indicates that the rear- 
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tions may depend upon the loealization of nlmfi,. , i 

, 1 ., .,,<1 it 

rhc muscles of the legs on cither side of the liodv i" 
rally controlled by photo-chcnueal 01 ..,;' "n ,1 
accord with the ‘continuous action theory ' 

14. The following facts; (1) that A'anessa antiopa with l„„ . 
eye functional can orient, (2) that in a lieain of li,ht eir.its nJi T 
rnents become less frequent and the angle of deflection .leereas ^ 
with experience, (3) that the degree of deflection is no .-reateV in 
light of high intensity, than it is in light of low intensity (4i tlr,t 
i'anessa can turn under certain conditions toward iather .ide 
when only one eye is illuminated, and (5) that tliose insect. ..•ii, 
in the process of orientation, turn either toward the fiinctioinl 
or the blinded eye, all, indicate that orientation in \hiiess.| i. 
not wholly dependent upon the relative intensity of light oii'ihe 
two eyes. They show moreover that the path in th(> neivous 
system along which the impulses travel is not perinaiiently ti.xed’ 
Regarding the question as to the nature of the orienting stinnihi,^ 
our evidence is, however, not conclusive. 
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A FEMINIZED COCKl'.HlA, 

II D. nOODALK 

.Uassac^iuseiis Expenifivnl. .\,i,hru-i. )j„.s 

SKVEX l-'lDritl'S 

The relation of the gonads to the secondaiA' sexual eliariu-lDi-s 
of animals has received considerable attention during reetuit 
years. The work of Bteinach with rats and guin{'a pigs is of 
particular interest since he was able to transform mail's into the 
simulacrum of females by grafting ovaries into castmted males. 
A like result has been secured with the individual deseribial in 
the present paper. This is the only successful result that I 
have been able to secure from several trials made at inter\als 
during the past five years. ^ 

The chick, a V.rown Leghorn, Avas hatched May 27, P)14. of 
eggs purchased from a breeder. On June 19, the bird was cas^ 
(rated by making an incision on each side and carefuliy removing 
the testes. Particular' care was taken to see that all testiiaiiar 
matter was removed. Just previous to the operation on Ibis 
bird the ovaries had been removed from two jailleis of tlu' same 
strain belonging to the same bi’ood and placed in moist cotton. 
They were cut in several pieces and dropped into the abdominal 
cavity on each side. No attempt was made to sntui'e the pii'ci's 
in place. The bird Avas returned to the flock to await develoj)- 
ments. August 25 it was mistaken for a castrated femali' and 
its plumage was described in notes made at that time as ‘fair 
niale juvenile.’ It should be remembered in this connection that 
the juvenile plumage of the male BroAvii Leghorn has some 
points of resemblance to the female. Two days later the entire 

^Sinofi this paper went to presTr, the results ot several irluls iii:t<!<' in Uic 
uutumn of 1915 have beeomr availaiilc, Three iiulividuals extern. i!l> .lo 
like the one desci'i]>e(l in thi;^ jitipor, Thi.^; brings the number of 
"uoees.qfiil instanoea to four. 

r.n 
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flock wa.s gone over and checked up with the records of the various 
operations, which showed that this individual was not a castrated 
female but had the history given above. At first it was thought 
that some mistake had been made in banding the chick or record- 
ing the number but none could be found. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the line of suture on each side of the bird showed that 
it must have been a male, because in ovariotomizing the female, 
the left side only is opened. 

At this time, August 27, the notes state that the bird had the 
size and general appearance of a female, was without spurs and 
had a small comb, in marked contrast to the normal males of 
the same flock. In general, the color at this age must be described 
as neither male nor female, but as showing evidences of both. 
The ventral region was black with buff or brownish red edgings 
and shadings, according to the section involved. The hackle 
feathers were black with golden buff centers. The dorsal regioiis 
were black with red or reddish brown markings. In the wing 
bow region the feathers were black with much red, veiy much 
like those of a young male. In the remaining dorsal regions 
there was very little red, and what there was was confined to the 
margin of the feathers. The secondaries were much like those 
of the adult male but were sprinkled with fine black spots. The 
two rows of secondary coverts were red, stippled with black, 
quite a different sort from those of the normal adult male which 
are imi form ly black. The bird was shown to several experi- 
eneed poultrymen without knowledge of the history of the case, 
and they all pronounced it a female. From this time on, it was 
kept under close observation. It maintained its general feminine 
appearance, except that it grew somewhat long-legged and rangy. 
a.s a cockerel would do. The spurs re/nained imdeveloped a long 
time. When the adult plumage came in, it lost some of its 
nondescript character and in most sections was clearly that of 
the normal female. The chief difference lay in the feathers of 
the dorsal regions which were black with relatively few minute 
brown spots instead of the uniform mixtures of minute dull 
black and brown spots characteristic of the Frown Leghorn 
female. 
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The bird was placed in one of the laying houses in the fall in 
order to watch its behavior. In particular it was desired to see 
if the bird would make visits to the trap nests, not that it \\as 
expected that eggs would be laid — a physical impossibility. Nor- 
mal hens often make visits to the nests without laying, some- 
times for periods of several months at a time. The feminized 
cockerel made only one visit, probably accidental. 

During the spring the bird^s comb and wattles began to grow 
and became very red. On several occasions the bird was both 
seen and heard crowing. It was also observed treading the hens. 
It is unusual for a hen to tread another even in the absence 
of the male. Although such cases have been recorded, only 
one instance has come under my personal observation. Crowing 
hens are likewise on record but they, too, are rare. I have not 
seen such a bird crow, though w^e had a hen at one time that 
was suspected of crowing. Later in the season the comb and 
w'attles became somewhat shrunken and the bird ceased crowing. 
Although in fair flesh, the bird did not seem in the best of health. 
Often it staggered slightly in moving about. This condition 
continued for more than twm months until the bird was killed. 
This w-as done July 30. The autopsy show^ed the following find- 
ings: Weight 3 pounds, 7 ounces; oviduct not found, nor wore 
vasa deferentia: spleen hypertrophied; very little body fat; bursa 
fabricii not found. Ovarian tissue wuis found in the following 
positions: On the left side one piece w^as atlaclied to the body 
wmll, libs and transverse septum and enclosed in a serum filled 
sack. The ova w'ere very small, not more than a millimeter in 
diameter. A second mass lay on the surface of the kidney just 
lateral to the junction of the iliac with the vena cava. Four ol 
the pieces placed on the right side were found to have become 
attached, three of them in the form of elongated masses, one 
attached to the ribs, another to the transverse septum and liver, 
while the third was attached to the mid-dorsal mesentery at the 
level of the adrenal. The fourth had adhered to the outer body 
wall. Some of the ova on this side reached 3 mm. in diameter. 
There were no evidences of empty follicles. The blood supph 
of the pieces of ovum on this side wms well developed. 
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EX^rKHNAL Al’PE VH.VXCKS 

The bird is shown in figures 3, 4, 5. Unfortiniately, Iho photo- 
graphs show nothing of the bird’s color. They show, however, 




Fi,. 6 7 Sdowin, .he c„g..ftcd p.occ. of ovary (o' a. ..ufop.y. 0, left; 

7, right side. 

the shape of the feathers and the general appeal. ^ ^ 

The weWt of the bird, 3 pounds 7 

hen. The spurs are an inch long. They did not Dcyn 
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until sometime after those of the normal males of the same age. 
Spurs of this size, however, are not unusual in perfectly normal 
hens. 

Color. Except for the dorsal regions posterior to the neck, 
the bird was colored like a female. Ventrally its color dupli- 
cated the hen save that the breast feathers were not as bright a 
salmon as is usual. The wing and tail feathers were dull black. 
The dorsal body feathers were dull black with a little sheen and 
a well-developed reddish shafting. Scattered over the web were 
various small spots of brown. The total area of the brown was 
very small in proportion to that of the black, whereas in the 
normal female they are approximately equal and are scattered 
about evenly over the web of the feather. 

Feather shape and length, together with the presence or ab- 
sence of barbules are good criterca of their male or female char- 
acter, except in the case of hen-feathered males. In several 
years’ experience with this strain, hen-feathered males have not 
been encountered. The breeder of the strain confirms my experi- 
ence so that we can dismiss the possibility of the bird’s being 
constitutionally hen-feathered. In the female, the dorsal feathers 
have rounded ends, are relatively short and possess barbules along 
nearly the entire length of the barbs. In the male and capon, 
the feathers arc long and pointed, while about one-third the 
length of the barbs of the distal two-thirds of the feathers is 
without barbules, thus producing the glistening appearance, 
characteristic of the male. All the dorsal feathers of this bird 
are shaped like those of the normal female. There is no trace 
of any of the male feather characters described. 

THEORETICAL CONSIDKRATIOXS 

A single individual is a very slight foundation from which to 
draw conclusions. Since Steinach has secured similar results 
with guinea pigs and rats, it may be assumed that essentially 
similar results will be obtained whenever a successful graft can 
be secured. It has already been shown that the removal ot the 
ovaries in birds results in the development of the male plumage. 
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while castration of the male does not alter the iiliunaj^e. In 
other words, the secondary sexual difference of the birds thus 
far studied can be largely explained on the assumption that^ an 
internal secretion of the ovary is responsible for the differences 
observed. All the differences, however, cannot he explained 
thus. The size of the comb and wattles in the male depends 
upon the testes but in the female the relation to (lie gonatis is 
more comidicated. The comb of the young pullet as a. rule 
remains small until about the time egg production begins, when 
it enlarges rapidly to adult size. With the cessation of laying, 
the comb shrinks, often to half its former size, but enlarges soim^- 
what with the resumption of laying, though it does not often 
reach its former size, at least in Leghorns. In old Leghorns, the 
comb often remains shrunken throughout th<^ laying season. 
In some castrated females, the comb becomes \^ery large and 


cock-like, while in others it has remained small. The spurs 
appear to be independent of any influence of the testes siiice 
they develop well in the capon. The ovary appears to exert 
an inhibitory effect on the development of the spurs, since all 
castrated females develop spurs. The inhibition may or may 
not be complete because in certain strains spurs fi'cquenfl>' 
appear on the females, though almost completely absent in otlnu* 
strains. It is possible that the secretion of the ovary is complex, 
one constituent contrplling the spurs or the shape of ]dumage, 
another the color, etc. Or, it may be that the general growth 
potentialities are greater in some individuals than in others, .^o 
that characters such as spurs escape from the inhibitory influence 
of the ovary. The vocal organs and bcha\ior of the birds ar(‘ 
also somewhat independent of the sexual organs, (^.ipons ire- 
quently crow and sometimes tread the hens. Ihey also brood 
the chicks. On the other hand, none of the castrated 
even those that develop tlm habit of the males most perfenlly, 
have ever been seen or even suspected ot crovmg, noi as ai a> 
known do they ever tread the hens, although special attempts 
have been made with this end in view. 

It is evident, I think, that the difference f”; 

sexual characters of the sexes cannot bo ascinn s 
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intenial secretions but that the genetic basis of each character 
must also be taken into consideration. At least four groups of 
characters can be recognized : Head furnishings, dependent in the 
male upon the testes, in the female independent of the ovary in 
certain respects, in other respects, dependent; spurs independent 
of testes, but on which the ovary exerts an inhibition, often incom- 
plete; voice and behavior, which in the male is partially dependent 
and partially independent of the testes yet closely correlated 
with these; and plumage, which is independent of the male organs 
but on which the ovary exerts a modifying influence. 

Since the male may be feminized, it follows that if the ovary 
be considered an inhibitor merely, then the male must possess 
both potentialities for the secondary sexual characters and that 
the ovarian secretion suppresses the male character, allowing 
the female plumage to develop. CJeuetically, then, the male 
secondary sexual characters must be considered dominant to the 
female. On the other hand, if the ovarian secretion be considered 
a modifier, transforming the male character into the female, we 
need not assume that both potentialities exist in the male, but 
only the one. We may also make a similar assumption for the 
normal female. At present, it is impossible to determine whether 
or not the ovarian secretion is an inhibitor or modifier. 



THE WATER CURRENT PRODUCED RY ASCIDEV 
ATRA LESUEUR^ 

SELTG HECIIT 


1. Ascidia atra is a common tunicate at l^ermuda,- living 
attached to rocks, in most cases well under lo^v \\ater. In speci- 
mens that were taken to the laboratory and allowed to remain 
undisturbed until both siphons had opened, a vigorous current 
could be demonstrated entering the oral, and ]ea^dng the atiial 
siphon. The outgoing current seems always to f)e stronger 
than the incoming current, probably because of the somewhat 
smaller size of the atrial opening, the volume of water passing 
through the two apertures being, of course, the same (Wallen- 
gren, U5, p. 12). This difference in the velocities of the two 
currents and the angle formed by the axes of the two expanded, 
diverging siphons, are concerned with keeping the outgoing 
water from being drawn in again with the incoming ciirrent. 

I have always found this eunent to be present until the clos- 
ing of one or both of the siphons by some stimulus caused it 
to stop. The oral siphon is the more irritable and is more likely 
to be closed first, if the stimulus is not very strong. The siphons 
therefore act like valves, since they control, but hi no way help 
to produce, the current. This is maintained by the cilia A^ich 
line the lateral margins of the stigmata in the wall of the bran- 
chial sac (Orton T3). In Ascidia mentula-a species cosely 
related to A. atra-Herdmai. (’99, p. 17) has estimated tha 
adults of medium si.e have 192,000 stigmata, bmcc there is 

h«l<H Funt/or'litug it possibl,' for mo to stay at tho Bermuda Station during 
llui summer of 1915. 
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a row of cilia on each side of these slits, there are in all about 
384,000 short rows (ca. 0.2 mm. long) of cilia lashing water 
through the pharynx of the animal. 

Such water currents are not uncommon among marine animals. 
They have been studied elaborately in Lamellibranchs by Wal- 
lengren (’05); and the work of Orton and of Andrews (’93) has 
shown how similar the mechanism of their production is in 
Lamellibranchs, Ascidians, and Amphioxus. The details of 
the maintenance of such currents in the gastrovascular system of 
Aurelia (Widmark T3) have brought to light the long suspected 
fact that, unlike Amphioxus, Tunicates, and Sponges (Parker 
TO and T4), muscular movements are an important factor in 
reinforcing the ciliary current produced by medusae. 

2. Respiration (cf. however, Dakin, ’09, p. 52; Putter ’07, 
Tab. V) and the gathering of plankton organisms (Orton, p, 20) 
are the two functions commonly ascribed to the incoming cur- 
rent. To these, Flitter (’07) has proposed the addition of a third. 
On the basis of metabolism studies, he believes that plankton 
food is insufficient for the carbon requirement of a variety of 
marine animals, '‘and that sea-water constitutes a very dilute 
nutrient solution, from which they resorb their food entirely 
or in part” (Putter, T4, p. 98). To the water current, then, 
falls the task of bringing this ‘nutrient solution’ to the place 
where it may be resorbed. ^ 

I mention Putter’s conclusions because he, and others who 
have criticised him (Lipschlitz, Moore ct al.) make frequent 
assumptions as to the volume of the current produced by various 
animals, having, however, almost no accurate quantitative 
data on which to base their statements (Putter ’07, p. 293). 

The velocity measurements made by Wallengron (p. 23) 
on the anal current in mussels, and the roughly accurate estima- 
tion of the volume of water passing through the Gehause of an 
appendicularian, made by Lohmann (’09, p. 220), show that the 
quantities are rather large. The only values actually determined 
are those found by Parker (’14) for a Bermuda sponge. A finger 

® All uetiial case of such a resorption (really a synthesis, too) has just boon 
demonstrated for fats by Churchill f/lo) with the fresh water muasid. 
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of Spinosella whose volume was ca, 95 cc. diseluirgoci 54 ec. per 
minute through its osculum^ or about 78 liters a day, 

II 

1. For determining the volume of the current of water gener- 
ated by Aseidia atra, I adopted a simple indirect method, A 
glass tube whose bore was a hnv millimeters less than that of 
the expanded oral opening^ was suddenly introduced into that 
opening, and the siphon allowed to contract u])on it. The tube 
was then securely tied to the siphon. If an attempt is made to 
force a tube into a siphon which has begun to close, the niaiitk* 



Fig. I. The volume of sea water passing through chflcrent sized s])eeiiiiens of 
Aseidia atra. 


tissue is always injured, and the animal never recovers from the 
injury. The velocity of finely divided carmine particles as 
they passed through the tube into tlie animal, was (lotermincd 
at frequent intervals, until a maximum velocity was attained. 
Ten readings were then made and an average taken. Knowing 
the diameter of the tube and the velocity of tlie current, the 
volume of wafer passed through the tube may be readily 
GUilculnted 

A preliminary detennination made on an animal ca. 1(1 cm. 
long, gave thi.s'r-olumc a value of 94.2 cc. per inmute. Seven 
animals of various .sizes were llien selected, and die volume o 
the currents measured. The weights of the m ivnuasan 
number of cubic centimeters of soa-varcT passing iroug i 
a minute are given in the accompaining figuie. 
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2. According to these results an adult of medium size (ca. 
100 gm.) moves about 173 liters of sea-water in a day. Large 
as this quantity seems to be, I am convinced that, if anything, 
it is less than the normal accomplishment. Ascidia atra is 
not a good aquarium animal, specimens rarely surviving longer 
than a few days in the laboratory at the summer temperature. 
The handling and removal from the water consequent on col- 
lection and transportation would hardly improve its condition. 
A case in point is the following experiment. 

Experiment 76, July 30 

12.30 Fixed the tube into the oral siphon. 

Animal kept out of water 3 minutes, 

12.45 Average of 10 readings for the time lequiied for carmine ])arti- 

cles to travel the length of the glass tube, 3.0 seconds. 
l.OO Average of 10 readings, etc., 2.4 seconds. 

3.40 Average of 10 readings, elc,, 1.1 seconds. 

8.25 Average of 10 readings, etc., 0.98 seconds. 

9.20 Average of 10 readings, etc., 1.3 seconds. 

10.45 Average of 10 readings, etc., 1.4 seconds. 

Weight of specimen, 09 grams. Visible length of tube, 5.7 cms. 
Diameter of tube, 0.50 cms. 

It took nearly eight hours for the velocity of the current to 
reach a maximum, in other words, for the effect of the manipulation 
at the beginning of the experiment to disappear. I cannot say 
that recovery was complete, but judging from the appearance and 
behavior of the animal, I believe that it was nearly so. Recovery 
therefore is a very slow process. The only experiment which 
I made with a specimen in its natural environment was unsuccess- 
ful, and the termination of my stay at Bermuda prevented its 
repetition. 

3. The above curve shows that the volume of water produced 
by the current, and hence the total energy of tlie ciliary mecha- 
nism in the branchial sac, is not quite a linear function of the 
weight of the animal. In general the energy manifested per 
unit weight varies inversely as the size. That this is true for 
many invertebrates has been maintained by Venion (^95) and 
by Putter (’07, p. 301) and clearly proved for Octopus vulgaris 
by Polimanti (T3). 
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III 

Of equal interest with the volumes of water found for tlu? 
currents in Ascidia, is the pressure at which tiicse currcuils are 
maintained. This I determined in the followinj^ mamuT. 

A glass tube was tied into the atrial siphon and the aniimil 
placed vSO that the tube was \’ertieal. Enough sea-water A\ as 
added to cover the animal and the free end of the tube. After 
a few minutes the oral siphon opened, and a disturbanee i)f th(‘ 
surface of the water near the lube showed the presence of a 
current through the branchial sac. The level of the water in 
the jar was then lowered very slowly by means of a sj]dion, until 
the height in the tube was about a (‘entimeter below tlu' pro- 
jecting end. The height of the water in the tube above that of 
the water in the jar was then Jiicasured. The Icvid in the jar 
was again lowered, and again the height in the tube measured. 
This was done fi\^e times for each animal, (bu-e was taken 
to see that the oral siphon remained ojam and submerged durii^g 
the operation. 

After the fifth determination, the animal was removed fi*om 
its attachment to the tube, the latter retaiuing its positiou. The 
jar was filled with sea-water and similarly live measurements 
were made of the height of the water in the unattached tube. 
The difference between the two sets of I’eadiugs give.s the cm- 
rent pressure in juillimeters of sea-water. 

The pressures thus found nre slightly lower than those ob- 
tained by Parker for most of the sponges. An average of ten 
determinations on Ascidia (specimens of ca. 100 gnis. each) 
gives the pressures as 1.7 mm. of .sea-water, the range of variation 
being from I mm, to 2.1 mm. 


IV 

These observations show that the quantity of energy devoted 
in Ascidia atra toward the maintenance of a sea-water eiirreiit 
is distributed, in the light of the functions of such a current, in 
an efficient manner. A current pressure ve^- much m excess 
of that necessary to overcome the inertia of the water, would 
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be useless (]\Ieltzer ^07). Obviously more is to be gained by 
utilizing that energy in the moving of large quantities of water 
through the organism. Such a partition of the energy is actually 
present, 
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The Thinoccros’ or Tow^ beetle of the Southern United States 
is noted not only for its great size but for the marked differ(‘nc(‘s 
between the males and the females. In the male (fig. 1), tin' 
head bears a long horn pointing forward and o\anhung by a, 
still longer horn from the thorax and there ai’o two smalk'r 
horns one on each side of the large thoracic horn. In the femab' 
(fig. 2) there is but a slight suggestion of a horn on the head and 
none at all on the thorax. The spots on the wing cases of tin' 
female are also smaller than tho.se of the male. 

These horns of the male have been cited as gtjod (‘xamples of 
>0 called secondary sexual characters, the use of which how('\’cr 
is entirely problematical. 

Some of these beetles found in a dead stimi]) in the liasteni 
Shore of Maryland were kept in captivity in glass aijuaria wit), 
moist decayed wood and pieces of apple for moi'e than a month, 
but no evidence of use was found for these secondary si'xual 
characters though it was noted that the male in throwing back 
the head may oppose the horn on the head to that on the tlnnnx 
with force sufficient to suspend its weight from om^’s huge]', 
'fhe remarkable tuft of setae, like a hair-brush, on the under 
side of the thoracic! horn raises the question whether it may not 
be sensory and aid the beetle in estimating the size, etc., of ob- 
jects clasped between the twn horns and in the litoratine is 
found the suggestion that the male holds the fema e. oa\ 
ever, watching males and females showed that while early m 
June the male followed the female for days and seized lier AMth 
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his legs and finally on the fourth was in copulation, just as in 
other beetles, with no possible use of the horns at this period, 
and though on the fifth the male was again following the retreat- 
ing female and endeavoring to copulate, there was no observed 
use of the horns. 



Fig. 1. Photograph of living male Dyniistes tityrus, showing form of head 
and thorax and distribution of dark spots on the elytra. 


While the significance of these male horns thus remains en- 
tirely problematical, certain color changes in both males and 
females were definitely established and will be here described. 

Air. AI. G. Gichnor in setting about to make [thotographs of 
these beetles observed that the color of the beetle might 
rapidly change, and as such changes, back and forth from one 
color to another, seem to be unrecorded in any such insect, or 
in fact in any animal not having changeable pigment cells or 
blood vessels so disposed as to make a color change possible, 


COLOR CHAXGES IX DVXAstES TITVUrs -(.Sr 

it seemed important to find out more about tins romarkahle 
exception. 

As ordinarily seen, the beetles are very dark red or blaek 
on all the lowr surfaces, and on the limbs and the horns and in 
fact on all the top of the head and the thorax where the lioriis 
occur, but with abundant x-ellowish ‘hairs: the same is In,,- of 
both sexes. But the rest of the thorax posterior to the horn 



2 Fhot.ogrnpli of living fnintilc DMiiib'tc^ tityrus, .showing fynn of iicud 
ami thorax and distrilnUion of dark s])ots on fhn light cohm'd (dytrii. 


region and the wiiig covers or elytra are not dark but very light 
yellowish. 'Phis yellowish color is homogeneous on the thorax 
posterior to the black horns, or horn region, but on tlie elytra 
there are many s])ots of dark red which may be nearly black. 
These spots are roughly in rows and differ in each specimen in 
size, numbei’ and anmigement, but tend to run Ui lengthwise 
rows. The spots are both largo and small, the larger com- 
pounded of several smaller more or less fused, Many of the 
Spots have a marked concentric arrangement of dark circles 
about lighter centers. 
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As stated in text books, the beetles when freshly emerged 
from the pupa are of a dark chestnut or red color without spots. 
Tn our museum we have such a specimen, a female of homogeneous 
red chestnut color, together with a male of the faded greenish 
white with black spots as figured and described also in books. 

When the live specimens, that were prevailingly light yellow 
with dark spots, were put into glass dishes with decayed wood 
that was wet and were left quiet over night, it was observed 
that they all had become very dark reddish with spots scarcely 
discernible, so that the backgi*ound of yellow had changed to 
about the same color as the spots had been. 

When these dark males and females were removed for photog- 
raphy they rapidly returned to the usual light coloration. 

The startling nature of this color change is best seen in the 
actual specimen where the extremes are very diverse; but to 
indicate the range of color we may make use of the color code 
of Paul Klincksieck, Paris, ^08. The dark color may be called 
a red-orange like no, 80 or it may be violet-red like no. 580 or 
again nearly black. The light color assumed usually may be 
an orange-yellow like no. 187 or a green-yellow like no. 287 or 
297 or a yellow-green like nos. 272 or 292 in the female and 
somewhat more yellow in the male. Owing to the high polish 
of the surface, the actual color is difficult to determine. The 
change of color is the more emphatic since the spots on the elytra 
remain dark when the background bleaches from dark to light. 

The cause of the change of color seemed at first to bo com- 
plex and to inAmlve internal factors of response of the whole 
animal. Thus, when the beetles were quiet in dark, moist 
wood, they were dark ; when active in dry light places they were 
light. When taken from the moist wood they very quickl\ 
changed to the light coloration, but did not change back to 
the dark when restored to the more natural environment till 
after a long time had elapsed, so that it might be that disturb- 
ance of the nervous system from light and from handling caused 
the bleaching which might persist till the nervous system had 
been slowly changed in the apparent sleep of the quiet beetle. 
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It might also be imagined that the change was of signiJicamr 
to the beetle in its normal life, since when in the moist wood it 
is dark and inconspicuous and when active in tlie light it is light 
colored and spotted, so that it might, very well be protecled from 
obser\ation and detection by enemies as blending with the lights 
and shades of usual daylight or moonlight ilhunination of ])robabl(‘ 
backgrounds in nature. 

A number of experiments also suggested that light might act 
through the eyes in bringing about adaptive colomtion. 11ms 
when the beetle was quiet and dark colored, if light, from tlu‘ 
window shone very long upon one side only, of that animal, il 
would change to light on that side only, but still laler juight 
change to light on the other side also. 

It was evident that of the many factors that might be concerned 
in the color change, there might be not only the external changes 
from moist to dry, from darkness to light, fi-om quiet to mechani- 
cal disturbances, but unknown internal factors associated with 
the life of the animal. 

To eliminate one after the oilier of these ])ossible factors, a 
number of trials were made. It was found that mechanical 
disturbance alone did not induce color fading, unless there was 
actual translation of the insect from one part of the gla.ss dish 
to another, as when it was jmlled up to the top by a string at- 
tached beforehand and operated without changing or o])ening 
tlie closed vessel; and on the other hand, beetles might remain 
dark colored when ^'ery much awake itnd active; and they mighl 
bleach out when (piiet as well as when active, 

The changes from darkness to light seemed at hrst to be 
important, but it soon trauspii'od that the beetle could vcmahi 
dark in the light as well as in the dark , by day or night, and would 


remain light colored in the dark also. 

The third factor, the change from moist to dr>', seemed the 
decisive one and potent over everything else, thus beetles kept 
ill a closed gla.ss with dry filter paper, remained light colored 
day and night but remained dark if the paper was wet. When 
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it was wet, though it was very active, and as soon as dry it re- 
sumed the light color. 

This response of the thorax and elytra to water is very pro- 
nounced and instantaneous, so that if a drop of water be placed 
on the shell of these regions the light color at once changes to 
dark in that round spot w^here the water \vcts the shell. This 
becomes striking in case a piece of wet filter paper be laid for a 
moment upon the thorax or elytra and then removed leaving a 
black area of the size and form of the paper. 

That changes in moisture are the only cause of changes in 
color was not at first suspected, but became more i)atent even- 
(ually when the indirect action of light was found out. When, 
as above stated, a beetle stands long with one .'^ide brilliantly 
illuminated and that side becomes light and the other remains 
dark, it is strongly suggested that the light acts as such upon 
either the surface exposed directly, or else u]mn the eye, and so 
eventually effects change through the nervous system. 

When an electric bulb (having a ground glass, ten inches finm 
the beetle) was allowed to shine its light upon one side of male 
beetles for three minutes, then the side of the beetle toward the 
light had changed from red to yellow and tlie \Try strict bilateral 
difference between the two sides was very pronounced. Four 
minutes afterwards, light color appeared in blotches on the less 
illuminated side and in ten minutes after the beginning of the 
illumination both males were light colored on both sides as a 
result of the illumination. 

These beetles were in a small closed glass dish, an elongated 
trough with glass lid laid on and the bottom was wet with filter 
paper. Two hours after remo\^al of the light both males were 
dark again. 

Also, when the beetle stands with a shadow across its body so 
that, say the anterior part is brightly illuminated and the pos- 
terior in the shadow though all is in the light of the room, the 
dark color changes in the most illuminated part, leaving the 
back of the beetle ^’ery strangely and sharply marked cross- 
wise with light yellow anteriorly, and dark rod ])()steriorly, as if 
painted. 
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Such local and rapid changes in the light might be due to 
some photochemical change. That this is not probable seems 
to follow from the following. Wlien the beetle is exposed to 
the light of a naked inazda bulb shining through 7 cm. of water 
the color bleaching is very much retarded, in fact not till the 
water becomes decidedly warm does the bleaching effect appear. 
Again, a beetle exposed to dark rays only, through black ])aper, 
may be bleached by the heat. It was therefore tliought proba!)le 
that the action of the light might be explained as due to its heat- 
ing the surface of the beetle and thus altering tlm moisture 
conditions, either by drying off the moisture in the beetle directly, 
or by increasing tlie moisture holding power of the air next 
the beetle and thus making it less saturated and so leading to 
drying off of the beetle’s surface. 

in like manner, the results of pulling a beetle to the to]) of a 
dish of air saturated at the bottom by wet paper, might be to 
bleach it from its being thus brought into diyer air, and olhei' 
experiments in which mechanical disturbances appeared to cause 
bleaching could also be explained as the result of change of air 


and consequent loss of moisture. 

When the light colored beetle is exposed to wet air, it be- 
comes dark but slowly; often thirty minutes seem.s to make no 
change thougli careful obseiu^ation may reveal a sooty appear- 
ance within five minutes, but if left one hour or two hours, both 
thorax and elytra may be dark. In some cases, however, the 
elytra changed noticeably in three minutes, and in .six minutes 


were all dark red. i i • 

If the beetle is floating in water it may become dark in one 

minute, when, however, the beetle crawls about < ‘•'‘t *''1; 
is in contacd with wet paper, the change from hglit to dark , > 
be completed in five minutes, and if moist paper is act u l 
pressed upon the thorax or the elytra, the region so moistened 

mav tuni dark m a second. 

On the other hand, when the dark beetle in a 
phere is exposed to the ordinary air of the room, the ’ 
ing light is rapid but differs in different cases accouhng to the 
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amount of change, apparently, that results in dry or in moist 
weather. 

The change from dark to light may be brought about in several 
seconds or in several minutes. 

The changes are progressive, being first completed usually 
on the elytra while not yet hnished on the thorax. The yellow 
color comes on in patches or clouds and leaves the shell for a time 
marbled or clouded with dark that hnally vanishes as if drying 
away. 

Thus, in one case when the air was moist after rain, a female 
beetle removed from wet air began to show color change in 
fifteen seconds, in thirty seconds the shell was blotched, in forty ^ 
five seconds the blotches of yellow were larger, in one minute 
the dark was reduced more, in two minutes there were still 
blotches of dark remaining but in three minutes the elytra 
were all yellow on the background and the thorax was about 
half yellow and half dark, in five minutes there still remained 
some sooty clouds on the thorax. The same beetle on two other 
days showed the beginning of bleaching on removal from wet 
air within five seconds, and was very light in twenty seconds, 
while in thirt}" seconds the elytra were the maximum yellow and 
the thorax yellow with smoky black shades which had disappeared 
by the end of sixty seconds. 

In various trials with the males the light began to be noticed 
in ten to fifteen seconds after removal from the wet air, in thirty 
seconds there was much light on the elytra and some on the thorax, 
in sixty seconds the elytra were light and only sooty shades re- 
mained of the dark on the thorax, and these shades might be 
gone before two minutes from time of change of air. When 
exposed to strong sunlight the change of color from dark to light 
was about the same rate as if the animal had been remo^'ed 
from the wet air, but this was true only when there was a large 
amount of air and a strong side light that might well have (juickly 
changed the degree of saturation of the air. 

When a live beetle was put into an atmosphere dried by phos- 
phorus pentoxide, the change from dark to light color was, in 
most cases, more rapid than when put from moist air into the air 
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of the room. It may be sixty seconds ns compared with one 
hundred and twenty seconds. On another trial the dark red 
beetle changed to yellow in two minutes when put into arti- 
ficially dry aifj and in four minutes in air of room. Wlien onto 
the elytra of a dark living male, some phosphorus pentoxide 
powder was put, that spot changed at once to light yellow with 
evolution of such heat as to cause a strong reaction from the 
beetle. 

The difference in rate of color change from yellow to red and 
from red to yellow is well shown when the beetle is Indd in nm- 
ning water and then put in the air of the room. 41 ie running 
water docs not seem to wet it, that is, it glides over its surfa.ee 
without apparently sinking in, so that when the i^eetle is re- 
moved its polished surface seems dry save for a few drops of 
adhering water, but the color changes slowly from yellow to 
dark red extending from some regions to entirely embrace all 
the thorax and the elytra. To complet(^ tlie change about a 
minute and a half was needed. 

When the same beetle, now all dark, is placed on the table, 
it begins at once to turn yellow, so that yellow is visible in five 
seconds and by the end of sixty seconds all the elytra surface 
and most of the thorax is yellow, with, howe^TT, clouds of dark 
on the thorax still remaining. 

The asHuniptioii that the material of the thorax and elytra, 
is such that it responds with great delicacy to slight changes in 
moisture in the air and not merely to actual wetting noth larg(^ 
amounts of water is sustained in the next section. 

PAKT 2 

Having tentatively reduced the external factors tluit seemed 
responsible for changes in color in these beetles, to changes in 
moisture, the internal factors d\ie to the beetles being alive needed 
to be considered. 

Having in the museum a male specimen mounted by irof. 
Otto Lugger some time prior to ISSo, it was suggested by Mr. 
M. (L Oichner that this be tried in comparison with the living 
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beetles: certainly it may be supposed to have no nervous fae-^ 
tors entering into its reactions! The dry color of the long pre- 
served specimen was much lighter than that in the living; in 
fact, the light color was much like no. 378 A of Klincksieck’s 
scale. 

In general, the reactions of the dead beetle were the same 
as those of the living beetle in all that concerns change of color 
from dark to light and the reverse. The experiments may be 
reported as light, heat and moisture experiments, chiefly. 

Light 

When the dead beetle was left in a moist box with light shin- 
ing from a window on one side of body, that side eventually 
turned very light grey while the other side remained very dark 
red, so that the contrast was most startling. Again, when the 
dry, light beetle w^as put into a moist box and one side w^as ex- 
posed to window light, the other side turned dark much sooner 
than the illuminated side. 

When the dark red beetle Avas left in the moist box one hour 
with light sunshine from a windoAv on one side but with shadow 
of opaque object on the posterior part of body, the side exposed 
to light changed to a light color as far back as the light went, 
while the part in shadow remained dark as did the opposite 
side of the body. When the light w^as removed, the entire 
beetle turned all dark again within ten minutes. 

When, upon the long-dried beetle, wet paper had made a 
cross-shaped area of dark red across thorax and elytra, exposure 
to sunshine removed this dark color and removal of light led 
to restoration of outlines of the cross. Exposing the dead beetle 
to the light of tungsten bulb, led, in about ten minutes, to change 
of color from red to light grey, while removal of light was followed 
by return to dark color Avithin one hour, all in a moist closed 
glass vessel. 

The light from a frosted bulb shining upon the left side of the 
beetle in moist air was folIoAved by the appearance of cloudy 
areas of light grey AAdthin a feAV seconds, and these clouds ol 
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light formed both upon thorax and elytron of the left side which 
was the one illuminated. In one minute the contrast between 
right and left was very marked indeed. 


Heat 

Standing in moist air ^Yith one side illumiiuitcd from an elec- 
tric bulb with naked metal filament shining through some 7 cm. 
of rather turbid distilled water, the dead beetle remained dark 
colored more than one hour, but a half hour later when direct 
sunlight shone along with electric light through water, the beetle 
had turned light colored on the side toward the light. How- 
ever, by this time the water was hot and the glass dish next to 
the beetle felt warm. When removed, this beetle turned pale 
slat e^colo red in ten seconds, hven the spots on the side ilhuni- 
nated and heated were now still affected by that treatment 
since they were very pale, while on the side not illuminated they 
had remained dark red-brown. 

In another experiment, light passing from a tungsten bulb 
through 7 cm. of water changed color of both elytra and thorax 
on one side in twenty minutes. While in the above it was at- 
tempted to cut off heating effects in illumination, in other ex- 
periments the dead beetle was exposed from one side to heat 
rays only, coming from electric bulb enclosed in black paper 
and with all outside light shut off. After an hour the edge of 
the elytron nearest to the source of heat had tiirjied white while 
the rest of the elytra and thorax surfaces were dark and \'er\' 
wet with small drops of water collected on it. Rcmo\^ed from 
the wet ail* into that of the room, in fi^*e seconds the light grey 
color had spread from the whitened edge of the elytra up nearly 
to the middle line of the back and also onto the thorax where the 
heat had evidently produced some effect. Tn one miiuite the 
elytra were most all white even where not exposed to heat niys. 

Mokiure 

The first experiment made with this long-driod Deetie showed 
its fine response to moisture; that is, when a cross-shaped piece 
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of filter paper was inoistened arid placed on the long-dried 
beetle across both elytra and thorax, there flashed out under it 
instantly a dark blackish area very striking against the pale 
whitish background: much as in figure 3. This dark area slowly 
extended as the moisture spread in the substance of the shell. 



tig. 3 Pliotograph of dead male Dynastos tityrus, showing distribution of 
dark spots on light colored elytra; and the persistence of a dark colored cross 
on the thorax, produced by placing a cross of w’et filter paper there just before 
photographing and immediately photographing the dark red cross left when the 
paper was removed. 


Upon removal of the paper the black melted away in one minute 
like a dissolving cloud, but left after fifteen minutes some faint 
trace of the outlines of the former dark cross. 

Again when the moist breath was blown from a fine pipette 
upon the side of the elytron for part of a minute, a red spot 
appeared where the breath struck the shell, growing from the 
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periphery as a circular area that bccauie all solid rodj !)ut van- 
ished in a few seconds when the moist air ceased to be applied. 

As to the rapidity with which the dead beetle changes coloi-, 
a few experiments show that the ebange from dark to light is 
much more rapid than the change from light to dark, when the 
air alone is the factor concerned, lluis, when removed in tlu‘. 
dark state from wet air into that of the room, there was marked 
bleaching in fifteen seconds and in sixty-five seconds nearly 
all the surface was bleached white, and in one hundred seconds 
only the natural spots remained dark red. Put back into the 
wet air it w^as again all dark red within one hour. 

On another occasion, the same dark beetle removed to the 


air of the room on a dark rainy day, showed visible lighter areas 
on the elytra in three to live seconds but there were only white 
clouds in thirty-five seconds and white clouds on the thoi-ax 
in sixty seconds. The entire surface was chiefiy white in eighty 
seconds. A live female at the same time showed yellow in five 
seconds’ and was all light yellow in forty seconds. 

\Vlien the beetle was held in running water its elytra and thorax 
turned dark and then when returned to the air of the room it 
became a noticeable yellow on both thorax and elytra m ten 
seconds. In sixty seconds, only clouds of sooty black remamex 
on thorax and elytra in place of the universal dark. Iheii ^ 
held in running water, which glides over it as if not wet tmg - 
surface but gi'adually here and there produces a darkening, i 
one and a half minutes it was again dark. 
dry save for a few small drops that did not run off, in five . eo^d^ 
began to be light colored and in sixty seconds was again light 
except for a few clouds on the thoiax. 


PART a 


It beiiiff then evident that both dead and living beeth^ be 

mterprotttl as tli* ' |*"®„ ,„d *tr«, l»itK il«k 

presented to the surfaces of 
red when wet or in saturated a t 
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when in dry air, and rapidly taking on the light color if rapidly 
dried and slowly turning red if slowly moistened; it seemed that 
there must be some special peculiarity of the surfaces of the shell 
of the animal in those regions which caused it to change color 
according to its dryness or wetness. 

Whether this change in the shell was chemical; a change due 
to hydration; or a change due to some physical effect upon light 
connected with distribution of light was not at first evident. 

The application of other liquids than water and also microscopic 
observations of the substance of the shell both point to the con- 
clusion that the causes of the color change in the substance of 
the shell are physical arrangements of the material that allow 
of distributions of air that lead to the reflection of yellowish 
light and on the other hand, substitution of liquids for air and 
resulting passage of red light or partial absence of light. 

Experiments imth other liquids than water 

While a drop of stiff honey on the thorax of a live or a dead 
beetle neither soaks in nor produces any change in color, at least 
not for a great many hours, a drop of vaseline acts quite like 
water. An area covered with vaseline turned black gradually 
and not uniformly, for some spots remain light longer, so that 
where vaseline is thickest the shell may remain light, and thin 
layers of vaseline at the edge of the drop may enter the shell 
and turn it black. i\Iuch later, the black spots so produced 
were no longer to be seen. 

Xylol instantly blackens the shell but in a minute or so, on 
drying, leaves the shell again light. The xylol dries out first 
at the center leaving a dark circle for a time. 

Ether dropped on the shell instantly produces a black spot 
that instantly vanishes with a dark ring remaining a little longer. 

When absolute alcohol was poured over a beetle, its surfaces 
turned dark at once and returned to the light color as the alcohol 
evaporated in a few seconds. On the other hand, a dead beetle 
that was dark from standing in moist air, when brushed over 
with 95 per cent alcohol did not bleach but when so treated wdth 
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absolute, it instantty changed to mottled white. Also, when 
the elytra were wet with filter paper and absolute alcohol wa.'^ 
brushed on, the dark red color there turned to white in fewer 
seconds than did other, parts of the shell having onh' water on 
them. 

Under the microscope it is evident that the absolute* alcoliol 
enters the shell at certain centers only and thence spreads within 
the shell sub.stance making circles of dark which rapidly vanish 
as evaporation takes place. Some areas of the shell arc much 
more resistant to entrance of absolute alcohol than other areas 
and various results arise. 

In the live beetle, also, painting with absolute alcohol cau.ses 
areas to turn black, especially on the edges of areas treated, 
and on the other hand, when the shell is dark from washing with 
water, addition of absolute alcohol causes bleaching, though at 
the same time extension into dry areas iJiay turn Ihem dark 
While the behavior of the shell toward alcohol and toward 
the other substances might be explained as the result of hydration 
perhaps in all cases, it was found lhat when well l)o.le<i MU 
boiling linseed oil was applied in minute drops to he shell that 
it entered into the shell and produced the same dark color t hong i 
it can not apparentiv be thought that the oil earned any water 

"t „l ,la,k » ,»*,d ,1,^ 

are very similar to the natural spofs ot the elytra, thoug i > 

Ik mt kiv« till .top ml tamitaim. 1»1 m i V Mn -.1, 
II" ,)» V » t. M. Ok a. ili.k.l.ko.l ok- 

«-ard in the substance of the shell 
It is then inferred that any liquid that can en 
cause it to change from light to dark. 

Microscopic emminalMi 

The shell under the microscope, it pitted with minute h<)!- 

k.“ “ ”• 

larger size^bear each a gyg\ave often a con- 

bottom. The colored spo sis ^ 

centric structure, that is. there ma> be dark rings 
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filled ill with less dark, and in like manner, when moisture dries 
away there is an intermediate state in which the wet vspot is 
represented by a dark rim and \\^ht center which suggests that 
the material of the shell holds the lic^uid by some adsorption 
(?) phenomena. When the spots are made more than normally 
pale by heating they show more distinctly the concentric struc- 
ture and formation as if from conglomeration of coalescent spots. 
Breathing upon these paled spots is sufficient, in a second and 
a half, to make them turn more dark; to again turn pale in some 
two seconds. 

Though the changes from dark to light are usually quite 
reversible, there are sometimes changes that remain more or 
less pennanent as above indicated, and seen in the following. 
After wet paper on the beetle dry for thirty years, had at once 
made a dark area, the edges of this long remained darkened 
somewhat, though the area reverted to the light color. Again, 
after great heating with an electric bulb, under black paper, the 
edge of the thorax long remained very pale. Gradually the 
experimented beetle ceased to turn quite light on the right of 
the thorax and remained more red there, as is the case where 
linseed oil was applied. 

All this is thought to indicate that the phenomena are due to 
spread of substances through some peculiar structure of the 
shell, with permanent changes only in so far as the added sub- 
stance remaims permanently, or else changes the structure as 
by carrying substances from one place to another. 

That the water may dissolve substances and so carry them 
to other regions was suggested by the observation that when 
the beetle had stood long in wet air, drops of water collected 
somewhat in rows along the elytra and thorax and that when 
these were wiped off with filter paper the paper was stained 
yellow\ The beetles also, whether alive or dead, have, when 
moist, a strong and disagreeable odor that may be associated 
with some substance soluble in the shell. 

Examined under a Spencer Binocular 25 mm. 10 X in direct 
sunshine, the yellow areas of the elytra show, besides the scat- 
tered pits, a uniformly distributed structure of very fine scintil- 
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lating areas or appearances; minuie regioDs of fiery red and of 
green in juxtaposition as if from refraction of light due to some 
minute lack of continuity of the substance of the shell. 

These optical appearances seem beneath a suidacc pellicle. 
When a needle point is pressed along this surfac<‘, it leaves a 
groove that is mottled with dark and light as if some spongy or 
powdery structure had been crushed in, and these structural 
changes remain, so that it is possible t,o write dark lines on tln^ 
yellow background by compressing the material near the surface. 

When minute water-drops from a single hair of a camels- 
hair brush are placed on the surface, they sink in and spread 
in the shell to vanish at once as if they bad spread in some dry 
powder. The edges of the advancing Avater within the shell 
arc sinuous, that is, the water does not spread entirely with 
the same speed all along the edge of the drop. Where deep 
gi-oovcs are made by pressure of the needle the water docs not 
enter readily but it goes in elsewhere and spreads thence. A 
larger area may take thirty seconds to be blotched over with 
black clouds as the water enters here and there and spreatk 

That the light color is due to some way m winch air is lec 
within the shell structure seems indicated again by the lacl 
that burnishing the surface with a blunt ivory pimt proi um 
a permanent dark area, as if the material liad been brought 
together and the air expelled. 

Possibly then, many of the minute dark pits on the sur . ^ 
of the animal may have arisen as 

face by legs or horns of other beetles or by othei nuthamial 
"mtel sharpened as a chisel, the material of the shell 

bottom of the excavation is a -.n Into these minute 
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orange tint. These minute shavings are very hydroscopic so 
that when breathed on they (luickly curl u]) and (piickly lie 
down again flat when the moist air passes away. 

Under higher powers, Zeiss 4. D, the shavings seian made ol 
parallel pyramids or cones that are subdivided or forked toward 
the surface and there end in large granules or pi(M‘cs of the sur- 
face. The appearance is as if the surface of the shell were ]M‘r- 
forated by vertical canals or pores between constituent cones or 
clubs of yellow material, resembling to some (^xKoit, a cheesc'^ 
with regular pores in place of iivegular caviti(>s. T\w edges of 
pieces of these shavings under Zeiss 4 ocular and 2 mm. seem to 
be made up largely of granules about 0.(3 m in diDnader. 


Structure, of elutm 

Raising the elytra thev are seen to be all yelknv on tlie mulia' 
or inner side next the body, but the light coming through the 
translucent elytra is red. Thus the substance uf the elytra, 
both outside and inside is yellow by rcflecled light but red In 
U.ht that passes through. Ad.ling water to the inner face ol 
the elvtra does not change its color nor does it soak .n1o the 
shell ’ It is only the outer surface of the ebtra thal is holh 

absorptive and changeable in color. 

The long veins on the under side of the elytra imu'k out areas 
that are filled with small yellow vesicles or air bags, m som 
regions crowded together, in others seat.erd 
expansions of terminal twigs of the trachea, A heie the^i y 

are cimcded together, tlnd IS, toward 

thev show marked red dots scattered 'f*" , ,, 

When pieces of shell are removed for secd.on t c ah.d. 

the fixing liquid, and though they ^ ^ 

surface, they turn uniformly red y the ou y ■ , 

former yellow areas now change to red on tin eiit.an 

, , , ,1,^ pivti'a ifig d) show that till- largo 

Vertical sections Jiaennis, and that the 

central air spaces are lined b> a ),v fre- 

upper and lower skeletal layers are connerted logo 
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(luent vertical columns in which the same cuticular substance is 
continuous from the upper to the lower shell of the elytron. 
These columns are the above red dots. 

I'he exoskeleton, or shell of the lower surface, is thin and made 
up, for the most part, of several parallel layers or laminae, of 
which the outermost differs but little from the inner ones, but 
bears numerous fine, oblique spinules, and in some parts of the 
elytra, long setae. 

The upper exoskeletoii is very thick, and plainly of two por- 
tions, the inner like that of the lower surface, but thicker; and 
the outer of dark dense material, yellow-red in sections. It is 
this outer part of the shell that gives the dark red color to the 
beetle as seen from the outside. This outer layer is not, how- 
ever, all alike in structure, but is in turn divided into a thicker 
inner and a very thin outer portion, the latter only 8 in thickness. 

When the section is allowed to dry out, the shell changes to 
light color but this change is only in this thin outermost lamina. 
Where the shell has naturally red spots, the dry shell still pre- 
serves these spots and the section shows that here, again, the 
outermost lamina is the only part that is responsible for this 
difference in color. The outermost lamina does not lose its dark 
color in the region where natural spots are found. 

The substance of this color-determining lamina is seen, under 
the immersion lens, to be penetrated vertically by pores or slits 
or some lack of continuity at intervals measured as about 0.6 (U. 
Where the dark red spots of the shell occur, the lamina seems more 
homogeneous, as if infiltrated with some material that filled its 
pores or cracks. 

As indicated in the figure, the shell is underlaid by the epi- 
dermis, and this cellular layer supplies large glands from which 
tubes perforate the inner part of the shell and then suddenly 
becoming more narrow, continue on through the outer part to 
the very surface as only 2.5 ju wide. 

The laminated inner part of the exoskeleton is evidently tlie 
secondary cuticula of Tower,' and the colored layer is his pri- 

' Development of colors and color pat torn.s in C'olcoptorji, (Miicago Univerjjily 
Publications, 190‘b 
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mary, or color-containhig cuticula, the specialized part of which 
on the outside may well correspond to such lamellae as lie figures 
for Chrysobothris, and which in D^iiastes has the peculiar light- 
intercepting and moisture-holding structure. The thickness 
of the colored layer is about 80 n and that of tlie moisture-ab- 
sorbing lamella about 8 


srAiMARV 

In the, so large beetles there are rapid and striking color changes 
that may be associated with changes in temperature, changes 
in illumination^ changes in mechanical disturbance and])osiiiou 
of tlie animal. 

Analysis of these factors show that it is the clianges in mois- 
ture which underlie the other conditions that arc decisive in 
bringing about the color changes. 

While it might be imagined that the changes of color wrw 
connected with internal nervous changes, such complication 
is not needed to explain the facts. 

The material composing the outermost layer of tlie cxoskele- 
ton of the elytra and of the dorsal part of the thorax is .such that 
it readily absorbs and gives off moisture from the air as well as 
from liquid. When this material absorbs liquids it allows ihe 
color of the underlying part of the exoskeleton to lie seen as 
dark red; when the liquid is out of the outermost layer the air 
that takes its place prevents the color of the underlying part 
of the shell from being seen and the shell looks ligM. 

The structure of the shell that thus modifies the ligh is that 
of a material whose continuity is interrupted at intervals of less 
than one nucron either by pores or by 
arrangement not determined, which makes it like a sponge « . 

dried and cracked colloid. , 

The natural spots on the shell which do not chai^ > W ; 
color in drying seem to be formed by the presene h. ^ - 
at such areas of some matter that clogs the pores oi tills Us mtci 

licuid, and so permits the seeing of the color of the undeilying 
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Whether, in nature, the animal changes its colors on leaving 
the moist wood in which it lives, to assume a lighter color when 
flying in the day or moonhght, and so is less conspicuous in both 
environments than otherwise, and whether this purely physical 
structure of the outermost parts of portions of its exoskeleton 
is of any use to it, are questions whose answer awaits more thor- 
ough study of the natural history of the insect. 



SOME EXPERIMENTS ON PROTECTIVE 
COLORATION 

R. T. YOUNG 

University of North Dakota 

EIGHT TEXT FIGURES AND THREE PLATES 

The theory of protective and aggressive coloration, assuming 
as it does, the use of such color in protecting its possessors from 
their enemies, or enabling them to steal unnoticed on their 
prey, has, as yet, insufficient experimental evidence for its foun- 
dation, being based largely upon human experiences of taste, 
sight, and smell, which are by no means a fair criterion of simi- 
lar senses in lower animals. 

Beddard ('92) in his work on Animal Coloration says, p^ige 
156: 

The instance shows the pitfalls which surroinid the path of those 
who wish to deduce theories from experiments of this kind, which are 
necessarily made in very great ignorance of bird psychology, or even 
physiology. 

On page 166 of the same book he says; 

These experiments certainly bring out the fact that the likes and 
dislikes of insect-eating animals are purely relative. They are further 
proof of the old saying that one man's meat is another man's poison. 
.... But none of these experiments are thoroughly satisfactory. 
It is difficult to interpret them and they are often contradictory, for 
a bird will eat one day what it has refused before. 

Again on page 196 he says: 

It is not reasonable to lay much stress upon the fact of insects possess- 
ing qualities which are disagreeable to ourselves, for it by no means 
follows that these same qualities affect the enemies of the insects. In- 
deed, there is experimental evidence that the reverse i^' the case. 

There are numerous other diflieulties in experiments of thl^ 
sort, first among which is the fact that they have mostly been 
457 
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performed upon caged animals, and it is quite possible that 
confinement materially alters their senses. The space factor 
also enters into experiments with caged animals, by limiting 
the distance between them and their prey. I shall refer at 
greater length to these objections later on. 

In addition to the experiments cited by Beddard (l.c.) and Boul- 
ton (’90), the most important work I know of is that of Finn 
(’98), Judd (’99), Pritchett (’03), and Reighard (’09), all deal- 
ing chiefly with warning color. Taken as a whole, these ex- 
periments are inconclusive, some of them supporting, others 
refuting, the theory. Their general tendency, however, has 
been to cast grave doubts upon it. There are a few isolated 
experiments on protective coloration proper, but they are too 
few to carry much weight and their results are also contradictory. 

Among the criticisms of this theory is the objection that such 
coloration is not really protective, and that animals possess- 
ing it seek refuge in other ways, as in flight and hiding. Thus 
Werner (’07), sarcastically refers to a certain supporter of this 
theory as a ^Sonntagsjager,’ and cites evidence supposedly prov- 
ing the inefficiency of color in protecting its possessors from their 
enemies. 

To put the theory to an experimental test, I have carried 
out a series of 144 experiments during the past six years, using 
for the purpose crows, hawks, owls, domestic chickens, prairie 
cliickcns, grackles, kingbirds, and martins as preyers, and several 
kinds of mammals and insects as prey. 

The photographs illustrating this article were taken on Cramer 
ischromatic plates through a ray filter,^- * and printed on ^glossy 
Cyko’ paper manufactured by the Ansco Company of Bingham- 
ton, New York. 

Considerable difficulty attends a representation of color con- . 
trasts' by photography, as the effect upon the photographic 
plate is not necessarily the same as upon the human retina. 
Very different effects may be obtained by manipulating either 
the exposure'or the devcloprqent of the plate, or both. I have 

^ lugeiito/ Series B, Burke and James, Chicago, Illinois. 

- Except figures 37, 50, and 52, in making which no filter was used. 
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endeavored to neither increase or decrease the contrast in any 
case, but to reproduce as nearly as may be the effect as it ap- 
peared to^ my eye. If I have erred in any direction, it has been 
in inimimzing the effect of the contrast and resemblance. ,In 
every case the camera was placed much nearer (from 0,2 to 3.0 m.) 
the backgrounds than were the birds at the commencement 
of the experiments/ thus diminishing tlie effect of the contrast 
and resemblance. With the exception of figures 8, 11, 12, 13, 
17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 49, 50, 51, 52, and 58, the photographs were 
made with dry specimens. The color changes, if any, were not, 
however, great enough to be appreciable in the photographs. 

Light and shade moreover in many instances altered the color 
effect. Ihiis in figures 25, 27, 41 to 43, 46 the effect of the 
reflected light has been to make a dark insect (Gryllus, Silpha) 
appear light against a dark background. The same effect of 
course occurs in nature, so that the photographs are probably 
reasonably true to life*iii this respect. 

SERIES I 

Plate I figures 17 and 18 

In the first series of these experiments, I employed two individ- 
uals of the common crow (Corvus americanus) and frogs (liana 
cantabrigensis and Rana pipiens). The crows were kept in 
a cage 0.9 x 0.9 x 1.2 m. in size, on the top of which was a perch 
0.7 m. fromdhe floor. On this floor, I prepared two backgrounds, 
one of mud or fresh grass, the former of which harmonized very 
closely with the color of R. cantabrigensis and the latter with 
, that of R. pipiens, and the other of dry sand, with which the 
color of theirogs made a decided contrast. Upon each of these 
backgroiinds a frog was placed, rendered insensible by sharply 
tapping the skull. The crows soon learned to drop from the 
perch and seize the frogs, ^ and a record was kept of the number 
of frogs taken from the mud and sand respectively ^ in the hope 

« In many cases, as I shall explain later, the birds were close to the back- 
grounds at the time the experiments became effective, 

* When first fed frogs, the cwvs appeared suspicious of therii, but soon learned 
to eat them readily. 
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of ascertaining whether or not the harmony of the frogs^ color 
with that of their background* was really protective to them. 
I at first designe^l to keep the crows confined in a closed compart- 
ment at the top of the cage in order to prevent their observing 
the placing of the frogs and the consequent fastening of their 
attention on one of them. I soon found that this proceeding 
was unnecessary, however, as the crows delayed for several 
minutes, in some cases more than half' an hour, before dropping 
to seize their prey, and gave no evidence whatever of having 
their attention fixed on either of the frogs at the time these 
were placed upon the backgrounds. In some instances, the frogs 
would move after being placed in position, thus drawing the 
attention o^ the crows. Where this occurred, I have noted it 
in the account of the experiment. A further (hfficulty was 
experienced in the high wind to which the cage wa§ at times 
exposed during the experiments, which blew the loose sand over 
the frogs, changing to a considerable extent their color, as well 
as that of the mud background. A third difficulty v^as the 
change of color which the frogs underwent after being stunned, 
and also after being removed from the dark box, in which they 
were kept, into the light. Thus their coIobj in addition to the 
individual differences, was not constant in all of the experiments. 
The sum total of these influences, while introducing uncertainty 
into the results, tended to diminish rather than to increase 
the protective influence of the frogs^ color. Hence. my. results, 
tending to prove such influence under these disadvantageous 
conditions, should be at least accepted at par value, rather than 
discounted in consequence of such conditions. 

Experiments 1 and 2. One specimen of cantabrigenais was placed 
on mud and one on sand in each experiment. In each the frogs were 
taken from the sand. In the second experiment the frog off the sand 
moved just as I left the cage, so that the crow’s attention was possibly 
drawn to this frog rather than to the other. This is not probable 
however as the crow delayed seizing it for several minutes after I left. 
After seizing this frog, that on the mud background' moved, and the 
crow dropping tfie first frog, seized the other one. 

Experiment 3. One specimen of pipiens was placed on grass and 
one on sand. A few minutes later a crow dropped on. to the grass, 
but took the frog from the sand. 
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Experiment 4* One specimen pipiens was placed on grass and 
one on sand. After more than half an hour, a crow dropj^ed and picked 
the frog from the grass. 

' Experiment 5, One specimen of pipiens was placed on mud and one 
on sand.^ In a few minutes a crow dropped on the mud but took the 
frog from the sand. 

Experiment 6. One cantabrigonsis was placed on sand and one on 
inud.* After considerable delay, the frog was taken from the sand. 
In this experiment particularly it appeared very probable that t he crow 
saw the frog before dropping to seize it, as it turned its head from side 
topside examining the floor of the cage before doing so. 

Experiment 7. One cantabrigensis Qn mud and one on sand.* The 
former was seized by a crow directly after dropping and with little 


inspection, n i i 

Experiment 8. One pipiens on sand and one on grass, bormer taken. 
Experiment 9, This was a repetition of Experiment 8 and the same 
results were obtained. The frog was seized by the crow directly on 

Que pipiens on sand and one on grass. Former 


Experiment 10. 
taken. 

Experiment 11. 
Experiment 'IB. 


Same as Experiment 10. 

^meni i^. One pipiens on grass and one on sand, hormer 
taken In this experiment the frog was apparently not seen until 
after the crow had alighted, as the latter started to to the opposite 
side of the cage and was very close to the frog on the grass before [ - 
pearing to see it, when it stopped and seized it. 


Simrnary 


Thus in nine of these twelve experiments, or m Vh Pef 
the frog was. taken from that background with which it fmmed 
the better contrast, while in one of the, remaining three, the dhfj- 
ence in contrast between the two backgrounds was not marked. 


SERIKS II 

Plate ^jjigii'resSSartdlfl 

fn this series also a crow was employed as the preyer and 
in liUS beries d/iou « . . ,i crow was con- 

1 In this experiment the frogs died, ehan^ing color from green to .dark olive 

er being stunned. . and the sand was driven over 

< A high wind was blowing during ^ considerable extent. 

to the mud and altered the color of the latter 
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perch 0.3 m. from the ground. At the opposite end backgrounds 
were prepared of sifted flour and coal dust mixed with pieces of 
anthracite coal. The crickets were arranged in similar positions 
on each background, the number used being indicated in every 
experiment. Care was taken in placing the crickets to avoid 
attracting the crow's attention to any of them, the experimenter 
placing himself between the perch and the background when 
arranging the experiments. The harmony between the color 
of the crickets and the coal background was very close, the dull 
color of the cricket's back and wings agreeing well with that 
of the coal dust, and the brilliant black of the legs and head of 
the cricket simulating closely the bits of coal scattered among the 
dust. 






A B C 


Fig. A A and C— flour, £~coal. 


Experiment 1. Four crickets were placed on flour and four on coal. 
In about one minute the crow dropped to the ground from its perch 
and went directly to the backgrounds taking a cricket from the flour.* 
Experiment 2. In this experinient, three crickets were placed on 
flour and three on coal. The results were similar to those of Experi- 
ment 1, except .that two crickets were taken from the flour. 

Experiment 3. Two crickets were placed on each background. 
The crow went immediately to the backgrounds, approached a little 
nearer to the coal than the flour, but took a cricket from the flour. 

Experiment 4, In this and the following experiments, three back- 
grounds were prepared as shown in figure A; A and B being the same 
as those employed in the previous experiments, and C a new one. 
Two crickets each were pkced on B and C, A minute later the 
crow dropped to the ground and passed directly to the backgrounds. 
After hesitating a moment, it took one cricket from C, 

Experiment 5. Three crickets were placed on both A and C and 
six on B. * The crow dropped from its perch to the flo^r bn the side of 
the cage nearest A. It several times ran past all three backgrounds, 
and finally went to B taking three crickets therefrom. The experiment 
lasted about nine minutes. 
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ETperiment 6, My notes regarding this experiment are not entirely 
clear in respect to the number of crickets. Either two or four (prob- 
ably two) were placed on A and C and four on B, Tlie crow twice 
dropped from its perch to the floor near the backgrounds, and returned 
to its pftrch. A third time it flew to the side of the cag(’ nearest A, 
passed -and repassed the three backgrounds and then retunied to its 
perch. A fourth time it left its perch passing to the side of the cage 
near A, then to a point near C. It then returned to A and took one 
cricket therefrom. Time of experiment six minutes. 

Experimml 7. Same arrangement of background and prey as in 
Experiment 6, The crow left its porch almost immediately, passed 
the backgrounds from side to side twice, and then took oiie cricket 

Experiment 8. Ten crickets were placed on both V> tMu\ C. The 
crow left its perch, passed the backgrounds two or three times, and 
then took one cricket from B. 

Experiment 9. Same airangement of background and prey as m 
Experiment 8, The crow at once left its perch and passed to the side 
of cage nearest A. It then approached the backgrounds retreated 
a step or two, approached again and took one cricket from B. 

Summary 

In. this series the arrangement showing the greater contrast 
was chosen five out of nine times, or 55 per cent. 


SERIES in 
Plate 2, figures 50 and 52 

Experiments with the Purple Martin (Progne subis) and grass- 
hoppers (Melanoplus’ and Xyphidium fasciatumh 
1 pair of purple martins were taken from *0 "est just be- 
fore learning to fly. They were kept in a cage 2-4 x ^4 x a 
ra in size. At first the birds were very wild, refusing to ea 
unless forced to do so. They soon became 
readily from the hand, however, but it was^several days 
their capture before they learned to feed themseUe-. 

' I have not attempted to. 4'®®centiate spn^of 
^nd succeeding series of ^ two mostly used. The differences 

men in the region and these ^ ^ so small as to be negligible 

in color and markings between different species are 
for the purpose of these experiments. 
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The experiments to be recorded were performed by ahranging 
tAyo backgrounds, one of straw and one of grass,® on the flow of 
the cage, on each of which were placed in asne^ly their normal 
position as possible five dead grasshoppers of each species. Dur- 
ing the placing of the insects the birds were confined in a mall 
box on the wall of the cage. After being released they seldom 
flew directly to the floor of the latter, usually alighting first on 
a perch placed about midway between the box ai^^ the floor. 
They would then drop to the floor and hop back and forth in 
search of food. They did not apparently espy the insects until 
coming cldSe to them. The insects were occasionally tinnbled 
over by the birds in alighting, walking, or flying over the back- 
grounds; thus in some cases bringing the ventral surface upper- 
most, and in others causing them to drop down between the blades 
of straw and grass, and changing the conditions of the experiment. 
I endeavored to obviate this difficulty by replacing the insects 
in position after each time that the birds fed from either back- 
ground. As tlie birds were hungry, however, they would usually 
pick up several insects before I could drive them away, so that 
a certain amount of uncertainty is necessarily here involved. 
The reasonably consistent results of the experiment, however, 
render this uncertainty practically negligible. 

The order of resemblance between the grasshoppers and the 
background, as it appeared to my eye, was as follows, giving 
those combinations first in which the resemblance was greatest: 
Xyphidium — grass, Xyphidium — straw, Melandplus— grass, and 
Melanoplus — straw. The resemblance between Xyphidium and 
grass was so great as«n many cases to cause me great difiiculty 
in finding the grasshoppers on this background a few moments 
after placing them, and with my eye at a distance of only about 
30 cm. above it. The fact that the martins did not approach 
the insects from above, but from the side, the bird^s line of sight 
striking the body of the insect a little above the middle of the 
latter, necessitates the comparison of the lateral, rather than 
the dorsal color of the insect with that of the background iif 

** In Experiment 2 a single background consisting of a white sheet', and in 5 
and 6, backgrounds of mud and sand, instead of grass and straw, were employed. 
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evaluating the results. In both cases, however, the lateral color 
is practically the same as the dorsal, while in that of Xyphidium 
the light straT^ colored wings folded over the back tended on 
both backgrounds to enhance the protective effect; for on the 
straw background they closely matched the color of the straw, 
and on the grass they gave the appearance of blades oLdry grass 
lying among the green. 


ExperirrMit L The insects were placed on the backgroimds at 7.26 
a.m., and the box opened. Previous to 7.45 a.m. the dead insects 
were not eaten, although the bird^ passed them several times in hop- 
ping about the floor of the cage, and one live and active specimen, 
whmh had been left in the cage by mistake, was taken from the grass. 
From 7.45 to 8.30 the birds were not observed. During this time two 
Melanoplus were taken from the straw and one from the grass. Be- 
tween 8,30 and 8.45 the three Melanoplus remaining on the straw 
and two of the four on grass, and one of five Xyphidium on straw 
were taken. Twice during this period a bird i)asscd by the grass with- 
out feeding. Summed up the result of this experiment i.s: 8 Melano- 
plus (5 from straw, B from grass), and 1 Xyphidium from straw (prob- 

^^^Some^certainty was introduced in tliis experiment by the present 
of active specimens in the cage, which,-dropping upon the backgrounds 
among the dead insects, attracted the attention of the birds 

Exlmmnt In order to ascertain which ^pccie«, if the 

• martiL preferred, I placed five of each on a white cloth where both 
kinds were plainly visible. If any difference m contrast exis^, that 
between Melanoplus and the white cloth was the bird 

took five Xyphidium and one Melanoplus and would probably have 
eaten the remaining Melanoplus if I had not mterrupted d 
IcM They wl eaten shortly after, This shows that for this ind,- 
fSual afto time at least tee was no preference for Melanoplus 

In this experiment one bird 


.Wuncertaintyexistsre,ardingthis. 

remaining on the grass. From its posi ^ ^ i,j. the movements 

that one of these had been thrown " " from the grass 

of thebirds.mwhich T^pos'sMe to watch the birds 

*and none from straw taken. grasshoppers m vifew- 

from a distance and keep birds I could not disting^iish. 

ID The identity of each individual of the two oiru 
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grass. One bird now picked a Mclanoplus from the grass and then 
passed to the straw and picked one of the same from the latter. 

Two of each species were now' left on the straw and four of each 
on the grass. A bird went first to the grass where a Melanoplus jumped 
directly before it and fell under a grass blade. The bird then passed 
to the straw and took one Melanoplus. 

This experiment was not observed further for some time, when it 
was found* that all of the insects had been eaten except three or four 
Xyphidium on the grass.^^ Summed up the results of this experiment 
are as follows: During the period of observation five^^ 34elanoplus 
were taken from the straw, and one from the grass. Affcr this one 
Melanoplus and two Xyphidium were taken from the straw and four 
Melanoplus from the grass. 

Experiineni 4- In this experiment the position of the insects was 
reversed they being placed ventral side up. . A yellow and dark gray 
surface in the case of Melanoplus, and a green and straw colored 
surface in that of Xyphidium was now exposed to the view of the 
bil*ds. The order of resemblance to my eye in this case was as follows: 
Xyphidium — grass, Melanoplus — straw, and Xyphidium — straw, Melan- 
oplus — grass (the two latter about equal). One bird passed first 
to the straw and seized a Xyphidium. Four of each species were 
now left on the straw and five of each on the grass. A bird now passed 
to the straw first (from the side of cage nearest to the latter) and took 
a Mclanoplus therefrom. Five of each species were now placed on straw 
and grass respectively. A bird passed to the straw (from the side 
nearest thereto) and took one Xyphidium and one Melanoplus. Four 
of each species were now placed on straw and five of each on grass. A 
bird flew over the straw to the grass and took a Melanoplus. Four of 
each species were now left on both straw and grass. A bird went to 
the straw and took one of each species. Three of each species were now 
left on straw and four of each on grass. One bird now passed to the 
straw and took two Xyphidium and one Melanoplus. Tfie straw 
was now removed and five of each species were left on the grass. In 
three feedings from the grass four Melanoplus and no Xyphidium were 
taken, the number of each species being kept constant after each feeding. 

Summation of the results of Experiment 4. Before removal of 
straw five Xyphidium and four Melanoplus were taken from it and 


The exact number left on the grass untouched during this period I am not 
certain of, as they had all fallen more or less among the blades of grass and one 
of them may have been concealed by the grass from the first. 

One of these was replaced making a total of six instead of five Melanoplus 
placed on straw during this experiment. 

It must be remembered in this, as in the preceding experiments, that the 
surface exposed to the birds’ view from a position on the floor of the cage was 
somewhat different from that exposed to the view of an observer looking down 
onto the floor from above. 
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one Melanoplus from the grass. After removal of straw four Melano- 
plus and no Xyphidium were taken from the grass. 

A comparison of the results of this experiment with those of Experi- 
ments 1 and 3 shows a marked difTeronce, due unquestionably to the 
change in position of the insects and the consequent change in color con- 
trast. In Ex^riments 1 and 3 the Melanoplus — straw combination was 
the one mostly chosen by the birds, being that one in whicJi the color 
contrast was greatest; while in 4 the Melanoplus — straw and Xyphid- 
ium— straw combinations were about equally selected, the color con- 
trast being ^ry little different in cither case. It is probable that the 
Melanoplus—grass combination would have been oftener selected, 
had the birds more frAjuently happened to alight on the side of the 
cage nearest to the grass. . • 

Experiment 3}^ In this and the following experiment I employed 
backgrounds of mud and* sand instead of grass and straw, placing at 
the outset of the experiment five Melanoplus on each background, those 
on the sand being (to my eye) the more conspicuous. In arranging 
these, I placed those on the mud background last, so as to attract, 
if possible, the birds' attention to these, rather than to those on tlio 
sand. A bird passed first to the sand background and took three in- 
sects. During the taking of these three the bird left th(*sand once and 
passed by 'the mud; and at another time it inspected the mud closely, 
but apparently without seeing the insects on it, as it did not take them 
at that time. Observation was then discontinued for a time and when 
renewed it was found that all of the remaining insects had been eaten. 

Experiment 6. In this experiment five Xyphidium were placed 
on mud and five on sand. One bird flew to the mud past the sand, 
but without taking any insects from.it. It then returned to the sanil 
and ate all five placed on it. In this experiment the comparative re- 
semblance and difference between the insects and their background 


was not as marked (to my eye) as in Experiment o, but was still suffi- 
cient to influence decidedly the results. 

Experiment 7. In this experiment five of each species of inse(its 
were placed on grass and five of each on straw. The birds pa,sscd the 
grass (qne walking directly over it), and then flew up to their perch. 
Returning to the floor of the cage, they took two Melanoplus from 
the straw. Three of each species were now left on straw and five of 
each on gi'ass. A bird came from the side of the cage nearest the grass 
and took three Melanoplus therefrom. In this latter case, as in Experi- 
*ment 4, the element of chance evidently decidedly influenced the re- 
sults, the bird feeding from that background to which it first c^ie. It 
is to be noted however that in this last case that species, Melanoplus, 
was taken which presented the greater contrast to the background 
(grass). 


In this experiment but one bird was employed , instead of two as heretofore. 
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Summary 

A summary of this series of experiments shows that of thirty- 
seven insects eaten in those experiments (1, 3, 7, and 4, first 
part,) with four combinations of insects and backgrounds, nine- 
teen or 51 per cent were taken from that background with which 
they made the greatest contrast, eighteen or 49 per cent from an 
intermediate background and none from that of least contrast. 
In those experiments in which there were but two combinations 
of insect and background (5, 6^ and 4, last part) the prey was 
taken from the background of greater contrast in fourteen cases 
or 73 per cent and from the background of less contrast in 
five or 27 per cent.^^ Considering the first choice of the birds 
rather than the total number of insects eaten, we find that in 
the four combinatibn experiments, the combination of most con- 
trast was ch(^en in nine out of thirteen cases or 69 per cent, an 
intermediate combination in four or 31 per cent and the com- 
bination of least contrast in none. In those experiments with 
but two combinations, we find the first choice of the birds to 
have been the combination of greater contrast in five cases and 
that of less contrast in none. 

SERIES IV 

In this series three young individuals of Krider’s hawk (Buteo 
borealis krideri) and dead mice (Microtus drummondi and 
Mus musculus) and shrews (Sorex personatus haydeni and Blanna 
brevicauda) were used. » 

The hawks were taken from the nest just before learning to 
fly and kept in a cage 1.5 x 3.9 x 3.7 m. in size. At one end 
of this cage backgrounds of different substances were prepared 
upon which the prey was placed./® During the latter operation, 
the hawks were on a perch at the opposite end of the cage about 
one meter from the ground, care being taken not ^to attract 

See Experiment 5. T^ie insects were taken from the mud (less contrast) 
background in this experiment only after at least three (possibly all five) had been 
eaten from the sand (greater contrast background). 

Dorsum uppermost except as otherwise noted. 
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Si 1 rC;f backg^nd than to another. 

with one background than with The ‘'othtir^ 

distinct (to my eye) on both 4 . nevertheless 

vdewed t. thrco r ei 

gr^at inanycase. In TitTof Tf, * T 

the experiments, the prey was ^ Pfrcentage of 

of ft, lieht ». dft., dteclIyVoblS" Sfl'T 
Expeiimente 16 andn ZTTrTlTaToircTTnTe.Tl^^^ 

zi £:. £55?;SH §SS“£;z 

e ime, ran dn-ectly to it and stood watching it for several minutes 

thk S'tt fT " <l'd not see the other shrew. In 

ind , 7 ® ^°’'07‘"g-e’'Pe''iments {up to No. 9 inclusive, and 14 16 

fikSuS ^ “'® 

of &Td backgrounds, two each 

nkcTd m e.xp-eriment, and one Microtus 

fl ° P®''®*'- immediately left th(> 

perch, new to the ground and took one mouse from the lime. 

Expenmnt 8. Figure 8. Two backgrounds, one of lime, and one 
01 earth, w^e employed in this experiment, and one Microtus placed 
on each. Three hawks on perch. For about three-quarters of an 
hour the mice remained unnoticed by the hawks, although one of 
the latter new across the cage once during this interval. I then drove 
a second hawk from the box, which flew across the cage, dropped to 
the ground and ran directly to the mice, but apparently did not see 
them. Then the first hawk flew to the mice and took one from the 
earth.i^ 


It is very possible that this mouse had been disturbed by the second hawk 
which was standing close to it when it was seized by the first, the attention of the 
latter being thereby attracted to it, I have often noticed that a hawk will be 
attracted to its prey, which it has previously apparently not seen, by another 
hawk seizing it. 
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Experiment 4- Same as Experiment 3. The hawks remained on 
their perch for five minutes, taking no notice of the mice. I then 
drove* one of the hawks from its perch. It flew across the cage and 
returned, dropping to the ground near the perch. It then immediately 
ran across the cage and took the mouse from the lime. After eating 
this, it took the mouse from the earth. 

Experiment S. Figures 1 and S. One Mus on lime and one on 
earth over which were scattered a few s^aps of leaves. A hawk left 
its perch almost immediately after I left the cage and dropped to the 
ground below. A few seconds later it walked across the cage and 
tobk the mouse from the lime. 

Experiment 6, The same species of prey and the same backgrounds 
were employed in this experiment as in Experiment 5.’ Two hawks 
left the perch in succession and dropped to the ground, one of them 
within 0.6 m. of the mice and somewhat nearer the mouse on the 
earth background. The latter hawk took the mouse, from the lime. 

Experiment 7. In this experiment the* same spe(;ies of mice and 
the same backgrounds were employed, but the backgrounds were 
reversed in position. Two hawks left the perch together and flew 
‘ to the ground, one of them taking the mouse first from the earth back- 
ground, and then from the lime. 

Experiment 8. The prey and the background arrangement were 
the same in this experiment as in Experiment 7. One hawk soon left 
the perch and flew to the ground near the backgrounds, but apparently 
did not see the mice as it retreated a short distance and remained for 
several seconds with its attention apparently fixed on something out- 
side of the cage. Then it appeared suddenly to see the mouse on 
the lime and quickly seized it. The hawk was possibly 6 or 7 cm. 
nearer the mouse on the lime than that on the earth when it espied 
the former. 

Experiment 9. The same prey and the same^ backgrounds were 
employed in this experiment as in the preceding, except that the earth 
background was moved a few centimeters nearer the perch than the 
lime background. Three minutes after starting the. experiment, a 
hawk left its perch and dropped to the ground about midway between 
the perch and the backgrounds. It remained there for a few- seconds 
without apparently seeing the mice. Then it suddenly ran to the lime 
background from which it took a mouse. 

Experiment 10. Figure 10. In this experiment the same prey 
was employed as in the last experiment, but the position of the mice 
was reversed, they being placed with the venter uppermost, one on 
a background of earth and the other on one of dry leaves of corn (Zea), 
the latter background replacing in position that of lime in the last 
experiment. In this experiment the contrast between the mice and 
earth was greater than that between the mice and the com leaves. 
After four minutes, one hawk flew directly from the perch to the earth 
background and took the mouse from it. 

Experiment 11. Figure 4> In this experiment the same prey was 
employed as in the last experiment. The prey was placed venter 
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uppermost. Two backgrounds were employed, one of dry earth mixed 
with and dead leaves, the other of moist earth. The contrast 
between the mouse and the latter background was inucli stronger than 
that between the mouse and the former background. In ten minutes 
one hawk left its perch alighting near the mice but apparently not see- 
ing them .till after alighting. It alighted with its head turned away 
from the background of moist earth and facing the mixed background. 
After alighting it seized the mouse on the latter. 

Experiment 12, Figures 1 and I 4 . The same prey and backgrounds 
were employed in this as in the last experiment, but the mouse on moist 
. earth w,as placed venter uppermost, while that on mixed lime, leaves, 
and earth, was placed dorsum uppermost, the former presenting the 
more striking contrast. In six minutes a hawk left the perch and tiy- 
ing directly to the mice seized the one on the moist earth. 

Experiment 13, The arrangement of backgrounds and prey em- 
ployed in this experiment was precisely the same as in the last, except 
that the position of the backgrounds was revers('d. Fur eighteen 
minutes the hawks remained on the perch, daring which time one hawk 
looked down several times and appeared undecided whetlier to fly 
down or not. It finally flew directly to the backgrounds and took the 
mouse from the moist earth, 

Experiment U- Figures 1 and 8, In this experiment one back- 
ground of lime and one of mixed lime, earth, and leaves was employed 
one Mus being placed on each. After about seventeen minutes, dur- 
ing which time the hawks remained on their perch, one of them cir- 
cled over the mice and returning lit near the perch. It l ouiaincd here 
for a few minutes with its back turned toward the mice, whih' a s(‘cond 
hawk in about three minutes flew directly to the mous{‘ on the lime, 


which it seized. jat .,.1 

Experiment Id. Figures 2 and IS. One light colored Mus aii(i one 
Blarina were placed on moist earth. After thirteen immtes a hawk left 
the perch and flew to the ground near the prey, ami then ivt. rn(.d to 
the perch. Six minutes later a hawk flew to the backgiound audlit 
with its side toward the shrew. After aUghtm ffe Iv 

saw the mouse, which it seized, and then took the shrew. In this ex 
Ziment the greater contrast with the background was presimted by 


Ewfri^nt 16 Figures 6 and 11. One background of lime and 
one d mixed earth, lime, and dry leaves were arranged m experi- 
ment and\n each’was placed a Mierotus. 

mice were placed a hawk left its S 

the backgrounds and close to each. It 

returned and seized the mouw on were em- 

Experimntll. Figures 1 and 8. ‘ , 

ployed in this experiment as in the last, wo M ' “fjg o®d took 
In three minutes a hawk left its perch and flying to tne groun 
the mouse from the mixed background. 
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Summary 

In eleven (Experiments 2, 4, 6, 8 to 10, 12 ta 15) of the above 
seventeen experiments or 65 per cent the combination showing 
greater contrast was chosen by the birds, and in fiv^ (Ej^eri- 
ments 3, 7, 11, 16, and 17) or 29 per cent that of less contrast 
was selected, while in one (Experiment 1) although tfee prey 
was not seized by the hawk, the latter was evidently attracted 
by the combination of greater contrast. ' Experiments 3, 11, and 
15 are doubtful for reasons already stated d® Omitting these and 
Experiment 1, we have the following results: 

Combination of greater contrast chosen in ten cases or .77 per 
cent, that of less contrast in three or 23 per cent. 

SERIES V 

In this series two^^^ young hawks (Buteo borealis krideri) 
and mice (Microtus drummondi, Peromyscus gambeli bairdi, 
Mus musculus) and rats (Epimys norvegicus) were used. The 
hawks were taken from the nest before learning to fly and 
confined in a cage 5.0 x 2.4 x 1.5 m. in size, at one end of which 
were several perches placed from 0.3 to 1.0 m. from the ground. 
At the opposite end of the cage backgrounds (described under 
the different experiments) were prepared, upon which was placed 
the prey.^^ Care was taken while placing the ^latter to avoid 
attracting the attention of the hawks. This however was prob- 
ably not a matter of great importance, as the latter seldom 
noticed the prey until several minutes after I had left the cage. 

Experiment 1. Figure 9. Two' backgrounds, one of moist earth, 
and .one of ashes, were employed in this experiment, on each of which 
^ was placed (venter uppermost). The mice were partly 

imbedded in each background so as to expose only the under surface, 
legs and tail. The- white belly of the mouse on the earth presented 
a much stronger contrast with its background than that of the mouse 
on the t^hes did with its background. Both hawks were on one of 
the perches at the opposite end of the cage and remained there for 
about a half hour evidently not seeing the mice.. Then I disturbed 

See footnote and italicized lines in Experiments 11 and 15. 

In Experiments 15 to 19 three hawks were used. 
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oae of the two birds, which flew part way across the cage alightiiif^ a 
trifle nearer the earth than the ash backj^round and r('nuilned there 
for another half hour. At the end of this time, one of the l)ird,s (which 
is uncertain, as I was not looking at the moment) took the mous(‘ from 
the earth and almost immediately afterwards the moust' on tlu' ash 
background was taken (probably by the same liawk). 

Experiment 2. Figure S. In this experiment two Mus were em- 
ployed, one being placed on moist earth mixed with dead leaves and the 
other on ashes. Viewed from a point approximately on<“ meter Ixyond 
the hawks’ perch, the former mouse ivas invisible to iiu' in th(‘ growing 
dusk, while the latter was plainly seen. In about two minutes, oiu' 
hawk left its perch, flew directly to the ground about 0.3 m, distant 
from the mice, paused for a second and then took tlu' mouse from the 
ashes. 

Experiment S. This was a repetition of Experiment 2, except that 
the position of the backgrounds was reversed. In about ten minutes 
a hawk flew directly from its perch to the ash background and took 
the mouse from it. ' 

Experimeni Figures If. ojid 8. dwo iMus were placed (yentei 
uppertnost) , one on ashes and one on moist earth. In this experiment 
the greater contrast was presented by the latter comliiTiation, l)ut. the 
resemblance between the mouse and thc‘ ashes was^ not vny (dosc', as 
I observed it from the opposite end of th(^ cage. Furtlierm()r(% m the 
dusk (6 12 p.m., Sept. 27) objects on ashes are much moiv conspicuous 
than those on earth. In one minute a hawk clroiiped to tlie go-mnut 
pear its perch, paused for a few moments, and then ran lo seize m 

mouse on the ashes. i i r aa 

Experiment 5. Figures 3 and Id. One eras placed on ip ■ 
clay and one on dark earth covered with sea tei;ed l.rts ol J;-''; - 

For thirty-eight minutes the mice were not (istuiiied. Oiiimp Ih- 

time one of the haVb three times fi'iis m er 

the cage and returned to its perch, while the V , A t 
flew over the baekgvoimds and returned, rhen tl ( '‘y ' ? ' ' , 

rsccond time, dropped to the ground and ran almost dney o e 

clay background from which it took the helwem 

experiment was greater betiveeii the mouse and tin- ilaj than 

tbe^mouse , .pwo Mus wore placed venter up|.er- 

Exper7Meni 6. Figure ^ ^ 

most, one on light clay and ® smiaci!^ flush 

embedded in the background so as _ h contrast between Die 
with it, thus eliminating shadow etete ami ™ ^^y^„..^„,lt,vcniy- 

darker sides of the mouse and '’S ’ ‘ V ,(i,c ipvds, althougli 

two minutes the mice were appaientl> l' ^ ^ ,] p-ound, 

during this time both birds eft them e chi^^^^ K 
and one, of them flew over he ba 

At the end of this time the otto fl ^ , ,.i„cnt tlie mouse-earth 

taking the mouse from the clay. ....orast 

was the combination showing greatci contra, t. 
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Expmmenl 7. Figure S. la this experiment two Mus were placed 
venter uppermost on dark earth and two on a mixture of dead leaves 
of the cottonwood tree (Populus) and the staminate branches and the 
styles of corn (Zea). As viewed from the opposite end- of the cage, 
the resemblance between the mice and this latter background was 
close, while the mouse-earth combination presented a strong contrast. 
In six minutes a hawk flew direct t(^ the backgrounds and picked a 
mouse from the earth. * * 

Experiment 8. The arrangement of this experiment was the same 
as Experiment 7, except that only one mouse was placed on each back- 
ground. In one minute a hawk dropped to the ground from its perch 
and ran to a point near the backgrounds, but did not feed. One min- 
ute later the other flew from its perch direct to the backgrounds and 
took the mouse on the earth. 

Experiment 9. The arrangement here was the same ‘as in Experi- 
ment 8, except that the backgrounds were reversed in position, and 
the venter of the mouse on thtf earth was brought flush with the earth's 
surface. It Was twilight when the experiment was started (5.54 p.m., 
September 28). In nine minutes a hawk flew from its perch directly 
over the mice but apparently did not notice them. In twenty-cine 
minutes the other flew direct to the backgrounds and took the mouse 
on the earth. 

Experiment tO. Figure 5. Two Microtus were employed in this 
experiment, one being placed on ashes and one on a background of 
dark earth over which were scattered pieces of bark and dead leaves. 
The mouse on the latter background was plainly visible to my eye 
from the opposite end of the cage, but the contrast between the mouse 
and the ash background was much plainer. After looking at the 
mice for several seconds, a hawk flew direct to the backgrounds and 
took the mouse from the ashes. 

Experiment 11. This experiment was the same as the last but the 
position of the backgrounds was reversed. In seven minutes A hawk 
after looking at the backgrounds flew to within several centimeters of 
them, paused a moment, and then took the mouse from the ashes. 

Experiment 12. Figure 3. In this experiment two Peromyscus 
were placed venter uppermost one on ashes mixed with a little earth 
and one on earth. The venter of each mouse was brought flush with 
the surface of the background. As seen from the opposite end of the 
cage, the resemblance between the mouse and the ashes was so close 
as to render it invisible to my eye. In eight minutes a hawk flew to 
the ground at the middle of the cage, and walking slowly to the back- 
grounds took the mouse from the earth. Shortly afterward the other 
hawk passed very near the other mouse, but did not notice it. - Five 
minutes later, however, the former hawk took it. 

Experiment 13. Figure 16. A smaller Mus was placed on ashes 
and a larger one on earth mixed with a little ashes and partly covered 
with bits of bark, dead leaves and straw. The resemblance here be- 
tween the mouse and the latter background was close. In twenty- 
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one minutes a hawk flew to the groimd at the middle of the cage and 
’alighted facing the mice, but they were apparent!}^ not seen. Four 
minutes later it ran slowly to the mice and took one from the ashes, 

■ ‘Experiment 14- Figures J and 16. Two Mus were placed on ashes, 
mid two on earth covered with dead leaves. The contrast between the 
mic^ and the former was greater than between them and the latter 
bacl^ound; but the resemblance with the latter was not very striking, 
Al]^ut fifteen minutes Tatcr one hawk flew to the ground within a 
short distance of the mice, but apparently did not see them. A few 
minutes later the other did the same, and fifteen minute.s later flew 
over the mice alighting near them, but taking no notice of them. Then 
for twenty minutes the experiment was not observed. During this 
time both mice were taken from the ashes and neither from the leaves, 
although the latter were not over 22 or 23 cm. from the former. 

Experimni 15. Figures 13 and 16. Two Mus were placed on 
ashes and two on dead leaves, The former combination showed 
the greater contrast, but the resemblance between the jnice and the 
leaves was only fair. In twenty-eight minutes a hawk ran acros.s the 
cage to where the mice were, and returned without feeding, twice repeat- 
ing this performance a few minutes later. About an hour after the 
experiment started another hawk took one mouse from the leaves.^® 

I failed to observe whetlier the hawk went directly to the mice or not. 

Expenment 16. Figures 19 and 20. Two Epimys; were placed 
venter uppermost, one on ashes and one on moist earth. Both weio 
partly imbedded in the backgrounds, so as to expose only the^ ventral 
surface. As I viewed the backgrounds from ,the opposite end of tiie 
the former rat was clearly visible, but the latter was the more 
c^spicuous. Seventy-two minutes after 

a hawk anproached the backgrounds and stood inspecting thc^ rats 
unta another hawk ran from the opposite end of the cage and took the 
rat from the earth. It was growing dark at this time. 

' Experiment 17. . Figures M md B3. Two Epimys were placed on 
powdered gypsum and two on dead leaves, sticks and 1 ™“ 

wXa little W. The resemblance between the rats and the latter 
Stoound waTnot very dose, as viewed from the opposite end of 
Kge buHas much closer than that of the rats to the. gypsum. 
For several hours (exact time not recorded) the rats were not taken >5 
fhe hawks, although the latter ‘>5' fi™;. 

nntu' or twice nliKhted within about 3 m. of the i i x,, innl- 

^ne oAreS and ierked it repeatedlv^ aw s 

toward the fits, but without any move to 

a rat from each background, leaving on b of 

ing the experh^ient for twenty-five ffynsum The 

t4 time, I found one of the hawks eatuigto^ 

hawks were undoubtedly hungiy davs, and why 

only one M between them during the two preceamg ua., , 

-fhatoneofthetwowast.akenwhie.hn..mbld 
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they were so slow to feed is a mystery. It cannot be explained as 
due to unfamiliarity with the rats as food, for they were accustomed 
to feed upon them. I shall refer to this question later (p. 493). 

Experiment 18. This was a repetition of the preceding experiment. 
For an hour and a half the birds were not observed. At the end of this 
time I returned to the cage and found a hawk .eating the rat on the 
gypsum. 

Experiment 19. Figures 19 and 21. Twd Epimys were placed, 
venter uppermost, one on ashes mixed with gypsum, earth and clay, 
and one on moist earth. Both were partly imbedded in the back- 
grounds so as to bring their bellies flush with the surface of the latter. 
The rat-earth combination showed the greater contrast of the two. 
After an hour and twenty minutes returning to the cage I found two 
hawks fighting over the rat on the earth. 

Nummary 

In this series of nineteen experiments, the combination of 
greater contrast was chosen in sixteen or 84 per cent of the cases 
and that of less contrast in three or 16 per cent. In one of the 
latter (Experiment 4) the light was such at the time of experi- 
ment that objects on a light surface (ashes) were in general 
much more visible than those on a dark surface (moist earth). 
In another of these (Experiment 6) it is probable that the hawk 
did not see the mice until it alighted close to them, at which 
distance the resemblance between the mouse and the clay could 
not have had much effect. I shall consider this point further 
in my discussion of results. In Experiments I, 2, 3,^ and 14, 
also, the weak light enhanced the effect of the white background. 
If these six Experiments (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 14), regarding which 
some uncertainty was introduced by the conditions just ’men- 
tioned, be removed from the count, the results stand : Combina- 
tion showing greater contrast chosen in twelve out of thirteen 
experiments (92 per cent), that of less contrast in one (8 per 
cent). 

SERIES VI 

In this series a long-eared owl (Asio wilsonianus) and house 
mice (Mus musculus) were employed. The former was taken 
from the nest in June just before learning to fly and\ept in a 
small cage until October, when the experiments were performed. 
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For a few days it was fed by hand, but it soon learned to feed 
itself. The experiments were conducted in the same cage in 
which Series V was conducted. The backgrounds were arranged 
at one end of the cage and the prey placed on them while the 
owl was perched at. the opposite end, care being taken, as in the 
other experiments, to conceal the mice from the view of the 
owl while they were being placed on the backgrounds. In all 
of t^e experiments to be recorded the contrast between the 
mice and the white background (snow or powdered gypsum) 
was much greater than between the nuce and the other back- 
ground.®^ Being performed at dark or later, the effect of the 
former background in rendering objects placed upon it con- 
spicuous in comparison with thosij on the other backgrounds 
was much enhanced. The resemblance between the mice and 
the latter backgrounds may have been greater to my eye than 
to that of the owl, since its eyes were adapted to night vision. 
When the, owl was transferred from the small to the large cage 
and mice first placed on the backgrounds, it left them untouched 
for about three hours, at the end of which time, observation was 
suspended. It soon learned however to feed from the back- 
grounds and did so much more readily than the hawks in Series 
IV and V. 

Experiment 1. Figures 7 and 11. Four mice wore placed on snow 
and four on dead leaves mixed with earth and clay. Fifteen minutes 
later thi^ee mice had been taken from the snow, 

Experiment 2. The arrangement of prey and backgrounds was the 
same in this experiment as in the preceding, except that only two 
mice were placed on each background. In less than an hour^^ one 
mouse was taken from the snow. , 

E^riment 8. Figure U. In this experiment three mice were 
placed venter uppermost on partly moist day and three in a similar 
position on moist earth. The clay and earth backgrounds occupied 
the same relative position as the snow and leaves in the preceding ex- 
periment. *At the time of this experiment, the latter combination, 
as seen from the opposite end of the cage, presented a much greater 
contrast than the former. Within about five minutes the mouse 
nearest the clay background was taken from the cartli. 

Experiment 4 . The .same as Experiment 3, except that the day 
had becopie more moistened by the underlying damp earth, and the 

Experiments 3 to 5, 9, 10 excepted. 

Exact time not noted. 
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resemblance between it and the bellies of the mice was correspondingly 
lessened. Within ten minutes one mouse was taken from the clay. The* 
mouse taken in this experiment was nearer the baseboard of the e^e 
than the other two on the clay. On this baseboard the owl frequently 
alighted after flying across the cage from its perch. 

Experiment 5. Same as Experiment 4, except that “only one mouse 
was placed on the earth. Within thirteen miniAe^ it was taken from 
the latter. 

Experiment 6. Figures 8 and IS. Six mice were placed on gypsum 
and six on moist clay mingled with leaves, straw, etc.'®* Almost im~ 
mediately the owl flew directly to the gypsum and took a ifiouse 
.therefrom. * 

Experiment 7. Same as Experiment 6, with same result. 

Experiment 8. Same as Experiment 6, except that only four mice 
were placed on each backgroimd. In six minutes, the owl flew directly 
to the gypsum and took a mouse from it. 

Experiment 9. Figure IJf. Four mice were placed venter upper- 
most on moist earth, and four on clay, the backgroimds being suffi- 
ciently excavated to bring the bellies of the mice flush with their sur- 
faces. The relative positions of the backgrounds in this experiment 
was again reversed to the original position. Within twenty-four min- 
utes one mouse was taken from the earth. 

. Experiment 10. The same as 9, *but position of backgrounds re- 
versed. The following morning I found four mice removed from the 
earth and one from the clay. 

Experiment 11. Figures 8 and 11. One mouse was placed on gyp- 
sum and one on leaves mixed with moist earth and clay. Within 
five minutes, the mouse, was taken from the former background. 

Experiment 12. Same as Experiment 11, except that the back- 
grounds were reversed in position. The owl flew back and forth.acrdss 
the cage several times, twice ahghting on baseboard of. cE^e nearest 
the backgroimd of earth and leaves. In about ten minutes it^alighted 
on the baseboard a third time, remaining there for ten or twelve minutes 
more. Soon after (exact time not recorded) the mouse was taken 
from the gypsum. Sometime during the night the mouse was taken 
from the leaves. 

Summary 

In eleven out of twelve experiments or 92 per cent the^combi- 
nafcion of greater contrast was chosen, and in the other experiment 
(4), the resemblance between the mouse chosen and its' back- 
ground was not great, and the owl probably alighted nearer 
to it than the other background before fe^fling. 

In this and the two succeeding experiments, the position of the light and 
dark backgrounds was the reverse of that in the preceding experiments. ' 
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SERIES VII AND VIII 


Series Vll and VIII were conducted simultaneously and the 
bii'ds (kingbird—Tyrannus tyrannus and grackJe— Quiscalus 
quiscula anaeus) confined in the same cage.*^ The kingbird 
was taken from the nest before learning to fly while the grackle 
was an adult which flew into a building and was caught there. 
In Series VII the latter bird was employed as the preyer, and 
4n Series VIII the former.* In each series several different species 
S{ insects (as recorded for the individual experiments) were used 
as prey: Different backgrounds (the character of which and 
the relative contrasts between them and the insects placed thereon 
being noted in each experiment) were prepared at one end of 
the cage, while the birds were perched at the opposite end, 
care being taken in each case to avoid attracting the attention 
of the birds more to one background than to the other while 
the prey was being placed upon them. The insects in each 
case were killed before being placed in position. 


Exponent 1. Figures 33 and 37. 

on hay and five on sand. In fifteen minutes the giacklc 'lioPP"' ^ 
the ground and walked to the hay from which four grasshappens were 
t^rfolloTOd by four from the sand. The contrast between the 

■ irra.sshotioers and the sand was greater than that between them ami 
the hay but their resemblance to the latter background was no vi ry 
great. ^The bird seemed afraid of those on the sand, drawing b,uk 

■ in apparent alarm after seizing onc^ pennsylvaiiicus 

Expenr^nt t ' lie tomcr coinliinatimi 

flew to the ground alighting nearer the tucket 
was taken one minute later. Afelanophiw was placed on 

Experiment h: Figure, 37 in the latter 

grass and one on /?■ g-racklc iniincdiatoly dropped 

than in the former c(*fibination. I he gracKic 


V3.6 X 1.8 X 1.6 m. in sixe. 
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to the ground and then walked to the backgrounds, somewhat nearer 
the grass, but took the insect from the sand. 

Experiment 5. Figures 25 and 58. One Oecanthus quadripunctatus 
was placed on grass and one on moist earth. The grackle at once 
dropped to the. ground, approached the grass first and took the insect 
therefrom. The contrast here was greater in the insect-earth than 
in the insect-grass combination. 

Experiment 6. Same as Experiment 4. In one minute the grackle 
flew across the cage to a point nearer the grass than the sand, but walked 
past the former to take the insect from the latter background, although 
it was smaller than that on the former. * 

Experiment 7. Figures 35 and 58, One Oecanthus was placed od 
grass and one on sand, the latter combination presenting the greater 
contrast. The grackle flew at once to a point nearer the grass back- 
ground from which the prey was taken. 

Experiment 8, Same as Experiment 4. The grackle at once dropped 
to the ground and in two minutes passed the grass to take the insect 
on the sand background. 

Experiment 9. Same as Experiment 7. The contrast' here was only 
slightly greater between the insect and the sand than between the 
former and the grass. The grackle almost immediately dropped to 
the ground, passed the grass and then turned back and took the 
insect from it. It then picked some crumbs from the sand. Evi- 
dently the insects were not seen by the bird before it reached the 
backgrounds. 

Experiment 10. Same as Experiment 5. After twenty minutes 
the grackle approached the grass from which it took the insect, then 
taking that on the earth. 

Experiment 11. Figures 25 and 37. Three Melanoplus were placed 
on hay mixed with moist earth, and three on sand. The latter com- 
bination showed the greater contrast. The grackle passed first to 
the hay from which it took the insects and then to the sand from which 
they were next taken. 

Experiment 12. Figures 25 and 58. Four Oecanthus were placed 
on moist earth and four on grass, the arrangement being as shown in 
the accompanying diagram (fig. B). The grackle’s line of approach 
and the order of seizure of the insects are also shown in the diagram. 
The grackle approached the backgrounds and began feeding in one 
minute after the start of the experiment. The contrast in this experi- 
ment was greater between the insects and the earth than between the 
former and the grass. 

Experiment 18. Figures and 55, One Gryllus was placed on a 
mixture of burnt paper and moist earth and one on ashes. For some 
time '(tinxe not noted) the grackle remained on its 'perch. It then 
flew to the ground and began picking up varioi|g small scraps of food, 
finally approaching the backgrounds, but stopping to peck at some- 
thing when but a few centimeters distant. It then took the cricket 
from the earth and next that from the ashes. The contrast between 
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the cricket and the grayish-white ashes was greater tiian'tliat between 
the former and the dark background. The accompanying sketch 
(fig, C) shows the arrangement of the backgrounds and the line of the 
birds’ approach (xy) and the point (x) whore it stopped to pick up a 
particle of food. 



Line of Approach 


Fig. B The figures indicate the positions of the insects on the backgrounds, 
and the order of their seizure. 


Experiment U- Figures Ifi and 43. One Gryllus was P'aced on 
scraps ot burnt paper and one on ashes. Ihe resemblance between the 
cricket and the paper was close and the contrast between the former 



Kg. C 

* ‘ fivp minutes the grackle flew to the 

and the ashes was strong, ^fte 

seize its prey. , Melanoplus were placed 

Experiment i5.. f jead' leaves, straw, and earth, the 

on ashes and two on a mixture ot clean 
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former combination presenting the greater contrast. ITie grackle 
at first flew to a perch about 2 m. from the badcgrounds, from which, 
three minutes after the start of the experiment it flew to the ground 
near the latter background, but passed it by and attempted to seize an 
insect on the former when 1 interrupted it. 

Experiment 16. Same as Experiment 15, In about seven mi|iutes, 
the grackle flew over the backgrounds alighting nearer the ashes, but 
seizing an insect from the leaves and straw: 

Experiment 17. Figures SO and 40. Two Silpha surinamensis were 
placed on burnt hay and two on ashes. In twenty minutes the grackle 
flew to the ground at the middle of the cage and began feeding. It 
soon approached the backgrounds on the side of the burnt hay back- 
ground, from which it took a beetle. The contrast here was greater 
between the beetles and the ashes, but the resemblance between the 
hay and the beetles was not very close as the latter were a glossy black 
and the hay dull black. 

Experiment 18. Figures 27 and 30. Two Silpha were placed on 
light ashes and two on charred wood, the former combination presenting 
much the greater contrast. In one minutg the grackle dropped to 
the ground and began feeding. In two minutes it passed the beetles 
on the black background and took both from the white, taking no 
apparent notice of the former. 

Experiment 19. Same as Experiment 18, except that only one beetle 
was placed on each background. In one minute the grackle flew to 
the ground beside the white ashes from which it took the beetle. It 
then passed the black background once or twice taking no apparent 
notice of the insect upon it. After fourteen minutes the latter was 
taken, but I am uncertain whether by the kingbird or the grackle. 

Experiment 20. Same as Experiment 19. The grackle inmiediately 
flew to the ground and approaching the white background first took 
the insect from it- It then took the insect from the black background. 

Experiment 21. Figures 27 and .f5. One Silpha on charred wood 
and one on flour, the latter combination presenting the greater con- 
trast. The grackle at once approached the backgrounds in a fairly 
direct line, passing nearer the wood, but taking the beetle from the 
flour. It then took the beetle from the wood. 

Experimerd 22. Figures 36 and 60. One moth (Noctuid sp.) was 
placed on a piece of bark which was partly covered with dajnp ashes 
producing a background closely resembling the moth, and one on 
a strip of very light colored wood.^^ The body of the insect w,^s in- 
serted in a crack in the bark as to bring its partly expanded wings 
close to the surface of the latter, but not in anyway concealing it. The 
grackle flew from one perch to another and then returned. It then 
flew to the ground and fed for a few minutes. In ten minutes it ap- 
proached the backgrounds, passed close to the moth on the bark, and 
took that from the wood. It was seemingly a little suspicious of the 

A piece of an ordinary berry box was used. 
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latter, as it dropped it once before eating it. It then turned back and 
.took the mothjrom the bark. 

fiappenwewt £3, Figures 40 und 4B- One Gryllus was placed on 
ashes and one on a mixed background of charred and uncharred wood, 
the latter combination presenting a close resemblance, and the former 
a good contrast. The grackle iinmediately dropped to the ground 
and began feeding. It so^ went to the backgrounds, passing nearer 
the charred wood, but taking the cricket on the ashes. It tlicn turned 
and walked over the charred wood, passing directly over the cricket 
upon it, but apparently not seeing it. 

Experiment 24 . Same as Experiment 23, except that in tlie foj-mer 
bothi crickets were probably in shadow, while in this experiment th(‘y 
were in the sun. The grackle immediately dropped from its p(M’cii 
to the ground and approached the backgrounds about midway be- 
tween them, paused a moment and seized the cricket on the ashes, 
after which it turned and took that on the wood baekgroimd. The 
prompt approach of the grackle to the backgrounds in this experiment 
apparently indicates that it realized that food had been prepared for 
it there. Its attention noivever was not I believe attracted to one back- 
ground more than to the other in the preparation of the experiment. 
Its pause for a moment after reaching the backgrounds, and the prompt 
seizure of both insects suggests that both were seen as it approached, 
and .that it was a matter of chance, or po.ssibly of some individual 
preference on the part of the bird as to which was taken. 

Experiment 26, Figures ol and 63. One green Melanopliis was 
placed on grass and one on charred wood. Foi' three-quarters of an 
hour the insects were untouched, although tlie grackle several tinies 
went to within a short distance of the backgrounds. For seven min- 
utes the observations were discontinued. Soon after re.suming thefu, 
the grackle once again approached to within about 3 cm. of the back- 
grounds but did not feed. Then it again approached, coming nearer 
the charred wood, from which it seized the insect, and then immediately 
took one from the grass. The charred wood combination presented 
the greater contrast. That the insects were left untouched for so 
long a time in this experiment, because of the bird not being hungry, 
is improbable, as it was pecking at objects on the bottom of the cage 
during this time, and when one insect was finally taken the other was 
immediately taken also. Further, in the following experiment (26) 
the graelAe took the insects very soon after the experiment was started 
and within about tenuninutes of the last feeding (m Expenmemt 2o;. 

Expenment26, Same as Experiment 2o^ u 
dropped to the ground and approached the backgrounds It turned 
back for a moment .and then re-approachmg between the, wo back- 
grounds, took the inscefon the charred wood and immediately after, 

Figures 49 and dl. One green Melanoplus was 
pktdTn a mixture of grass and straw (lengthwi.se on a straw so as 

** On this point my notes arc uncertain. 
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to more closely resemble its surroundings), and one on charred wood, 
the latter combination showing the greater contrast. Before I had 
left the cage after placing the insects, the grackle crossed from the 
opposite end of the cage to the backgrounds and took the insect from 
the charred wood, leaving that on the grass and straw imtouched. 
This was left in position and a few minutes later it too was taken. 
Comparing Experim'ent 25 above with Experiment 27, one is impressed 
with the influence which the attention of the bird exercised on the 
rapidity with which the results were obtained. In the former experi- 
ment, the insects were apparently unseen for over fifty minutes, al- 
though during this time the bird several times came near them; while 
in the latter they were taken immediately, due in all probability, to 
the fact that the bird realized that food was being prepared for it on 
the backgrounds. Why its attention was attracted more readily in 
one experiment than in another is uncertain. I shall refer to this 
question later (p. 493). 

Experiment 28. Figures 27 and 61. One moth (Noctuid sp.) was 
placed on brown leaves and bits of bark and one on charred wood 
within about 7 cm. of each other. The former moth closely resembled 
its background, while the latter combination presented a good contrast. 
In three minutes the grackle dropped from its perch to the groimd and 
walked directly to the backgrounds, passing by the moth on the leaves. 
It then paused for a few seconds to inspect the moths, before "seiz- 
ing that on the charred wood, immediately followed by that on the 
leaves. 

Experiment 29. Figures 26 and 27. Same as Experiment 28, 
except that a background of straw was substituted for the leaves and 
bark, the moth-wood combination presenting the greater contrast. 
The grackle immediately dropped to the ground and walked directly 
towards the backgrounds, but its attention being apparently diverted 
by some object outside of the cage, it ran past, returning on the side 
of the straw, from which it seized the moth, and then that on the wood. 

Experiment SO. Figures 27 and 59. One moth (Noctuid sp.) was 
placed on charred wood and one in an angle of a dead leaf so that the 
wings overlay it, with the head and thorax projecting over the ground, 
thereby reducing the relief and enhancing the resemblance of the insect 
to its background The insects were placed 6 or 7 cm. apart. In ten 
minutes the grackle dropped to the ground and approached the back- 
grounds on the side of the latter moth, but passed it by and seized the 
former, then turning, it apparently was about to seize the latter when 
I interfered. 

Experiment 31. Figures 27 and 4-0. One Gryllus was placed on 
charred wood mixed with a little earth, and one on ashes. The former 
combination presented to my eye a close resemblance.. The grackle 
was about 1.6 m. distant during the arrangement of the experiment. 
As I was leaving the cage it went directly to the backgrounds and 
approaching the charred wood first, seized the insect upon it, immedi- 
ately followed by that on the ashes. 
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Experiinejii S£. Same as Experiment 31, except: that the gracklo 
was further distant from the backgrounds at the beginning of the exjx’ri- 
ment. The result was the same as in Experiment 31. 

Experiment S3. Figures 17 and 00. One motli (Noctuid sp.) was 
placed on gray bark and one on charred wood, the former presenting, to 
my eye, a fairly close resemblance to its background, and the latter a 
good contrast. After flying across the cage a few times the grackle 
dropped to the ground and a minute later went dir('ctly to the l)aek- 
gcounds, passing the charred wood and taking the insect from the bark, 
followed by that on the charred wood. 

Summary 

.In 15 out of 33 experiments, or 45 per cent, the combination of 
less contrast was chosen and in IH out of 33, or 55 per cent,* that 
ot greater contrast. In 15, or 45 per cent, the prey was taken 
from that background nearest which the bird happened to alight. 

■ A further analysis of these apparently inconclusive results will 
be reserved for later discussion. 


SERIES VIII 

FTTiprmfnl 1 Fiaures 25 md 37. Five Vtolanoplus were plactul 
on^sand and five on a mixed background of ha>yand earth, 
combination presenting the greatest contras . f"'- 

Um^rbird flew direct to the sand from which it took one msta. 

Same a. Experiment 1. In three nnmrtcs the same 

^®tS2T'same a. Experiment 1, In one minute the king- 

”»l' A S - S." X Cur .. :l- -I. i»« 

fied by the memory of the bird « ^ even after 

the sand, from which it took the m.ect. 
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Experiment 6. Same as Experiment 5. In twelve mm%tes the kiiig- 
bird flew direct to the sand from which it took the insect. It then 
looked closely at the insect on the grass for a few seconds and then 
tookit^lso. 

Experiment 7. Figures 25 and 30. Three Melanoplus were placed 
on backgrounds of hay mingled «vith earth and three on ashes, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram (fig. D). The latter combination showed 
the greater contrast. The kingbird flew to the backgrounds, while I 
was standing nearby, going first to 5, but not feeding. It then took the 
insect from 1. 



2 ,3 4 6 6 


Fig. D i, 3, and 5 — ashes; 4, and 6 — hay — earth. 


X 



Burnt Paper Leaves and Straw 


Fig. E gf~Oryllus, x— Melanoplus. 

Experiment 8. Same as Experiment 7. The kingbird flew direct 
to 5, which it took followed by 1 . The result in Experiment 8 may have 
been modified by that in Experiment 7, as both were alike. 

^Experiment 9. Figures 24, SO, 40 cmd 4S. In this experiment three 
backgrounds were prepared, the arrangement of which, with the in- 
sects placed on each is shown in the accompanying sketch (fig. E). 
The leaf and straw background was in weak sunlight, while the ashes 
were in shadow. The insects on the ashes presented the greatest 
contest to their background in this experiment. Within two minutes, 
and while I was still standing near the backgrounds, the kingbird 
flew direct to the ashes from which it took both Melanoplus. 

Experiment 10. Same as Experiment 9, except *that all the back- 
grounds were in shadow at the time of experiment. At the com- 
mencement of this experiment the kingbird was perched on the side of 
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the oage.2’ In thirty seconds it dew direct to the ashes from which 
it took one MelanopliLs, returning to its usual perch. A few seconds 
latet it left its perch and circled over the backgrounds, returning to the 
perch and then it again flew direct to tln^ ash background, from which 
it took the other Melanoplus. For five minutes it flew back and forth 
from point to point in the cage, at one time alighting near the back- 
grounds but not feeding. The observations were tlien discontinued. 

Experiment 11. Figures 25 and 31 Two Occanthus were placed 
on dark earth and two on a background of mingled satid and ashes 
over which were distributed grass stems and awns closcdy resembling 
in color the insect's wings, the former combination presenting the 
greater contrast. In five minutes the kingbird fl(‘w from the perch 
to a point on the walls of the cage nearly over the backgrounds wliich 
it closely inspected. It then flew across the cage and returned to this 
point from which one minute later it dropped to the backgroimds and 
a moment later took one insect from the earth. Two minutes later 
it* again flew to the backgrounds"® and took the other insect from the 
»earth. The two insects were left on the grass and sand background 
and in about ten minutes the kingbird alit near them twice but took 
no apparent notice of them. The observations were emfinl after aI)out 
thirty-five minutes up to which time they had not been taken. 


Nummary 

In this series of eleven experiments the combination showing 
the greater contrast was chosen eleven times. This is the only 
series in which protective coloration was efficient in 100 per cent 
of the trials. 

SERIES IX 


In this series the domestic chicken (G alius domesticus) 
and various species of insects, as recorded in the individual 


experiments, were employed. 

The- experiments while few in number cover a senes of years 
(1910 ’ll, and ’12) and w^ere conducted in different cages, the 
.size of which I believe to be immaterial, as the chickens always 
walked up to the backgrounds, giving them abundant oppor- 
tunity to see their prey at close quarters. I have ^ ere pre 
not recorded the size of cage in the various experiments. On 
bird was used in Experiments 1 to i , anothei m o , an a 


Distance from backgrounds not noted. 

» The point from which it flew was not noted. 
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in Expei-iment 12. Care was taken in arranging the experinaents 
to avoid drawing the attention of the chicken more to one back- 
ground than to another. 

Experiment 1 . Figures 27 and 48^ One Platynus placidus was placed 
on charred wood and one on ashes, the latter forming the combina- 
tion of greater contrast. The chicken was about 2.5 m. distant from 
the backgrounds, from where it walked toward them, stopping for a 
few moments when a few centimeters distant from them. It then 
took the insect from the charred wood. 

Experiment 2. Figures 27 and 54- One Oecanthus quadripunctatus 
was placed on charred wood and qne on flowers of the golden rod (Aster). 
The light green of the insect’s body and the straw color of its wings 
presented a close resemblance to the latter background, while the 
contrast of the former combination was good. The chicken slowly 
approached the backgrounds from a point about 3 m. distant. Ap- 
proaching from the side of the golden rod background, it passed this 
and took the insect from the charred wood. Then immediately turn-' 
ing back it took the insect from the former backgroimd. 

Experiment S. Same as Experiment 2 and precisely the same re- 
sults in all details. 

Experiment 4* Same as Experiment 2 and same result except that 
the chicken in passing the golden rod* background stepped on it and 
upset the insect, which it apparently did not see as. it did not take it, 
but moved away after eating that on the charred wood. 

Experiment 5. Same as Experiment 2 except position of backgrounds 
reversed and a larger head of golden rod employed. The chicken 
approached the charred wood backgroimd from a point about 2.5 m. 
distant. It apparently first saw the insect on the charred wood when 
but a few centimeters away, for from tflat point it ran to the wood and 
took the insect from it. It then paused a moment and turned away, 
but returned to take the insect from the golden rod. 

Experiment 6. Figures 27 and 40- One Gryllus pennsylvanicus 
on ashes and one on charred wood, the former combination showing 
the greater contrast. The chicken approached the ash background 
from a point 3.5 m. distant, which it passed to take the cricket on the 
charred wood. It then moved around the backgrounds, but did not 
touch the insect on the ashes. After some three minutes I trans- 
ferred the insect from the ashes to the charred wood and a few minutes 
later the chicken took if. Here apparently the chicken had some antip- 
athy to the ash background. But note the result in Experiment 7. 

Experiment 7. Figures 54 and 57. One Oecanthus was placed on 
ashes and one on flowers of the golden rod (Aster), the former combina- 
tion presenting the greater contrast. The chicken was about 3.5 m. 
distant. It approached the backgrounds gradually on the side of the 
golden rod background but took the insect from the ash first and im- 
mediately after that from the golden rod. 
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EmrimmlS. Figures iO anil it. Oiu- ( o-vIIik xvu nl i 

dust mixed with small pieces of ai.fiuacile Ll ' l.e h'lt l« 'l i li™ like 
the insects head and thorax, and one on ashes, tlie latter ™ m, i m 
showing much the greater contrast. Tl,e chicken tvas al. ' 
distant It approached .slowly on the .side of (he coal hack,-™, i 
‘t took the insect and iimiiediately after that on the 

Expmnmi 9 Same as Experiment 8, d'lie chicken ivandercd 
aiound fur about thruo mniutos aiu( approai-ljr'd tliu l>:f<'kLUY>un(l 
on the side of the coal, iiit took the erieket from the ;,shes, followed 
immediately by that on the coal. 

In both Experiments 8 and 9 fl,e ebiekeii stweral linnes car 

the backgrounds (within a half meter) without a ppareiitlv sia'in- I he 
insects before il:- ftnally took 1hcin. 

l^xyeriment W. Figuren SO anS SS. One Mulanopliis p);ireil 
OIL earth over which were scattered hil^ of drv leiivi^s tnul on(> on ;idie< 



A B c 

X 

Fig. F 

the latter combination shoAving the gviater cuntrasu Th<' riiirkeii 
was about 1,5 m. distant. Almost iiMiiu'diately it apiLroarhed the l)aek- 
grounds but passed them and tj^en tLirning liack look tlu' insect from 
the ashes and a few seconds later took that on the (‘iirtli i)arkgvmind. 
During this iriterval the insect on the hittin- was appai'ciitly nniujlir( d 
by the chicken. 

Experiment 11. Figureii 26 and IjO. Three (Irylhis \ver(‘ plarcii 
on each of two backgrounds of moist ciirth, A and and tl'.ne <in 
ashes, B, arranged as shown in the aecomptmying sketcli ((ig. I'J. 
The latter combination showed greater coidi'a^t.. dhe rhirkin was 
about 2 m. distant at the beginning of the (^xj)(^riment. Af(erfui)iimtc 
or two it approached the backgrounds to X, within about O.o tn. of 
them, without apparently seeing the insect, s. From here it wtnt to 
C and took three, and then two from B and one from A. 

Experiment 12. Figures 21 and 1^!. In this expi'ihiU'nt several 
backgrounds, .some composed of sifted time and sonu' of a mixture of 
earth and straw, were arranged alternately at one ( tid^ of tlm (‘ng('. 
Six Melaiioplus were placed on the lime backgrounds and six on t h(‘ eart h 
and straw, the former combination forming a strong contrast; th(‘ lutlcr 
a close resemblance, A hen Avas then turiud loose in tlw cage. Mie 
soon approached the backgrounds, taking four irisccts tjorn th(‘ straw- 
earth l>ackgj‘oimd,s and tlien four from the lime. 


THE JOUnX.lL OF KXPERIMENT.U, ZOilLOGV, VOI.. 2 (]. .NO. 4 
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Summary 

In this series the combination showing the greater contrast 
was chosen in seven out of twelve cases or 58 per cent and the 
one showing the less contrast in four or 42 per cent. It is note- 
worthy that in this series, as well as in series II and III, the birds 
usually approached their prey slowly, giving them opportunity 
to carefully inspect the backgrounds at close range before mak- 
ing their choice. 

Two experiments were also performed with the prairie chicken 
(Tyinpanuchus americanus) and the grasshopper (Melanoplus), 
one background of lime and one of earth and straw being em- 
ployed (figs. 31 and 47). Results similar to those of the last 
series were obtained, the bird in each case walking to the back- 
grounds and taking the insects from that one which it first ap- 
proached, in one case the lime, in the other the earth-straw 
background. 

All of the experiments recorded above are open to the objec- 
tion that they were performed with caged birds (most of them 
young individuals) which as a result of confinement may not 
have acquired the normal keenness of vision. So far as I am 
aware, most of the experiments on protective coloration (in- 
cluding mimicry, warning coloration, etc.) which have been 
recorded thus far have been performed with caged animals, 
but it is quite possible that confinement does in many instances 
render less acute an animal's senses. While none of the birds 
experimented with became very tamc,^^ some of them, notably 
the hawks, Buteo borealis krideri, behaved very differently from 
wild birds. One of these, when removed from the cage, instead 
of flying off, remained on the ground as long as observed, and 
when I approached attempted to defend itself by fight, rather 
than flight. While this condition militates against the value 
of my experiments, I believe it is far offset in the other direction 

A short time after removal from the nest the martins (Progne subis) be- 
came so tame that they would climb up my leg in order to obtain food, while 
the young kingbirds occasionally fed from forceps held in my hand. As the 
birds grew older they soon lost this tameness however, and would not permit 
me to approach them closely when possible to avoid it. 
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by the smallness of the cages in which the birds wore confined. 
Thus instead of being obliged to seek their jn’ey from a con^ 
siderable distance as is the case with many wild hints, notal>ly 
hawks, it was brought close to the caged birds, th('reby rtHlucing 
very materially the protective coloration efToct, 

I have made several attempts to perform similar experinu'uts 
with wild birds, but in most instances without success. \Mld 
birds ordinarily have an abundance of food UAailablc, so that 
they will pay no attention to food pre])arcd for tlicin, (‘spcchdly 
if the food be dead, while their natural food is alive, it is highly 
probable moreover that moveiiKuil of their prey plays a large 
role in enabling raptorial and insccti^'orolls birds to s(H-in‘o it. 
To this latter point I shall refer later. 

In a few cases, however, I secured results which wdl l)e re- 
corded in the following experiments. 


SKRIKS X 

Experiment 1. Figure, 29 and 90 In tins exparnmnd 
grouiids were arranged as shown in the ' ''‘f "'j: I ' 

/ and 3 being composed of l)lades of grass and 2 of lloni . 1 1'< 2 [< 

LSus we“'placed on / and 3 and ten on 3. 'Phe bt t-r eom nnat .on 
uresented the greater contrast. Ai>out 4.) cm. ; 

“ 5 : 

grounds were arranged in the P; | | (Uuppui 

Long composed of a 

muntima) and ^ 01 sirkcl nom, ....n^onted the greatov coa- 

Melanoplus. The latter ‘ni'umsi soon fed froili eaeii trick- 

trast. A graekle (Quiscalus qim - approaclicd, from which 

ground feeding from that oi c U) others, A kingldrd then 

it took one, and then two from p fkw over / 

flew over both backgrounds and ht on the peun. 

and took an insect from I 2 exceiit tluit. fuv inseids 

Experimit 3. The sanie After a sparrow had 

were placed on each of the two ^ ^ - • j ,j.jj,.oumls to alight 

alighted and fed on a kingbird flew o^ ei 
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on the perch, shortly after returning to 2 and feeding while on the wing. 
When I examined the backgrounds all had been taken from 2 and none 
from 1, 

Experiment 4. The same as preceding except that nine insects 
were placed on each background. A sparrow, after alighting on the 
perch, fl(nv over 1 and fed from 2. 

Experwieni 5, Figures 28 and ,50. The backgrounds and a perch 
were arranged as shown in the accompanying sketch (fig. H), the perch 
being about 60 cm. away from the backgrounds, and ten Xyphidium 
fasciaium were placed on each background, the insect-flonr combina- 
tion showing the greater contrast. A sparrow lit on the perch and then 
flew to 1 from which it fed. 

Experiment 6. Same as Experiment 5. A sparrow alighted on the 
perch and then flew to 2 hut did not food, passing instead to / from 
which it took one insect. 



Figs. G and II A — perch, 1 — flour, ^ — grass. 


Fourteen other similar experiments w^cre performed but in these 
cases the birds wnth one exception hopped up to the backgrounds and 
fed from the one which they first approached, the exception being that 
of a kingbird which, flying close to the ground, and approaching the 
background presenting the less contrast first, fed from it on the wing. 

Summari/ 

The results of this series agree closely with the experiments 
in the preceding series; in those cases in which the birds ap- 
proached the backgrounds slowly on foot, the similarity in 
color between the prey and the backgrounds, had less apparent 
protective value while in those cases on the contrary in which 
the birds approached the backgrounds on the wing, even from 
a short distance, the resemblance between the prey and the 
backgrounds showed an evident protective effect. 

See pp, 496-7. 
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In regard to my experiments with the martin and kingbird 
(Series III and VIII) the further objeetiou may be made that 
I obliged birds, w'hich normally teed on flying inst'els, to feed 
on insects placed on the ground. I can duly say in answer 
to such an objection that I hare observed Ito'th of tlies(> hii-ds 
feed on the ground, and I have also seen the kingbird and other 
swallow.s (Chelidon and Tachieineta) feeding from the surface 
of a lake. 

In the course of these experiments I Inive found considerahle 
evidence to show that stillness is of more imiiortance than color 
in determining the immunity of animals to attack by liirds. 
1 have frequently found the prey vvhicli J had ]dac('d on the 
backgrounds unnoticed by the lairds for sevend minul(‘s, or 
even in some instances hours, although the lattiM' were un(|ues- 
tionably hungry, and in many cases were running about tlu^ 
cage, pecking at various objects on its floor, l^lspeeially was 
this delay noticeable in series I\' and V with the liawks {Ihiteo 
borealis krideri) . 

The failure of hungry birds in many instances to notie(‘ the 
food prepared for them on the backgroumls,'*' jnay 1)(‘ attributi'd 
to the dulling of their senses by captivity, in tln^ case of tliosi' 
birds which were taken from the iiesf and nwred in ca])ti\’ily. 
This will hardly, however, explain such failure, in tla^ easi' of 
the grackle ((Juiscalus), which was taken when adidt and had 
been a captive for only a few weeks previous to the experinuaits. 
It was kept, moreover, during this time in a large eage,"' inady 
accessible to light and air and was oflenei' hungry than tin* 
reverse. 

If, however, the prey w^as thrown into the cage so as to attract 
the notice of the birds it was usually pounced ui)on imnaaliately. 
In Series X I saw the kingbird (l^yrauiius t^yrannus) pass th(‘ 
backgrounds three times in one experiment without haaling, 
although it was feeding on nearby objects (undoubtedly li\ing 
insects). In Series I, Experiment 2 a crow dro])})(al a fiog 

=>^SefiforexampleExpcl■imont3,S^■icsIV, Experiment 17,Sc'i ies V. nml Expmi- 
ment 2o, Series VIE 

32 3.0x1.8x1.6 m. 
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which it had seized in order to pursue another frog which moved 
nearby; and in Series ITT, Experiment 1 a martin passed dead 
insects several times without noticing them, but seized a live 
specimen which I had left in the cage by mistake. In many 
other instances also, notably in Series VII, Experiments 9, 14, 
23, etc., and Series IX, Experiments 8 and 9, the bird passed 
close to one or other of the backgrounds without apparently 
seeing the prey upon it. 

In order to deiinitely test this point in the case of the hawks, 
(Buteo borealis krideri) I performed the following experiments: 


SERIES XI 

Experinimt 1. A dead mouse (Miis musculus) placed at one end 
of the hawk’s cage, while the bird was at the opposite end 4.5 in. dis- 
tant, was not noticed by the bird for several minutes, until the latter 
was driven across the cage to where the mouse lay, when it was taken. 
A cage containing a living mouse, actively moving about, was now in- 
troduced into the hawk’s cage, and no sooner was the mouse liberated 
from its cage than it was seized by the hawk. 

Experiment 2. A dead rat (Epimys norvegicus) placed on the 
ground at one end of the cage with the hawk at the opposite end was 
seized in two minutes. A live rat released in the cage ran toward the 
hawk and when about one half the distance across the cage it was 
seized by the latter. 

Experiment 3. Two mice (Mus musculus) were placed at one end 
of the cage with the hawk at the opposite end. One of these was dead 
and the other alive, attached to a small wire by one leg. After seven 
minutes the hawk seized the live mouse. 

Experiment 4- Same as Experiment 3, with same result in five 
minutes. 

Discussion 

Birds are frequently given credit for an extremely acute 
vision and to this faculty is ascribed, by the opponents of the 
protective coloration theory, their power to discern their prey 
at long distances regardless of whether the latter is or is not 
protectively colored. 

Thus Entz (1906, p. 136) says: 

. . . wo aber ist je eine Beobachtuiig daruber angestellt worden, 
ob sich die Schutzfarbe den Tieren des Waldes und der Luft gegeniiber 
wirklich als solche bewahrt oder ob etwa Vogel mit scharfereii Sinneii 
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die Haupe iind deii k^chinettorlin^ ('henso siduM' oikciuii'n wie tier 
Adler aiis gewaltiger Hdho den Hasen oder das Munneltin- auf gleieh- 
farbigeni Roden? 

This assumption however lacks su])p()rting evidenc(\ and the 
experiments hero cited tend to dispro\'o it. True it is that 
raptorial birds frequently sail at great heights, but how many 
instances are on record of their swooping down from thesi' Inaglds 
to seize their prey? Furtherinore anyone who has observaal a 
hawk hovering in the air evidently in pursuit of prey, will realize 
that it is in all probability the innvemeut of the latter which 
enables the hawk to follow and tinally to seize it. This con- 
clusion is supported by my own observations and (‘xperinnnls 
just cited. 

I have observed numerous cases of ducks flying within gun- 
shot of a hunter lying or sitting motionless upon the ground, 
without any blind to screen him from their sight. \o sooiu'r 
does the hunter rise to shoot how'ever or the ducks (‘ouu‘ tu'ar 
enough to see him than they immediately swerve from lln'ir 
course and either turn baek, or more oft(m make a wid(’ detour 
to avoid the threatened danger; proving that it is not hnrlessju'ss 
that brings them into danger, but inability to se(‘ a man close 
to the ground in a motionless posture, or at least to distinguish 
him from his surroundings. 

In this connection the occasional records of birds seizing 
wooden decoys arc of interest. Lawrence (flib, p. 279) says of 
the d\ick hawk (Falco anatum) “I have a fine spceinien which 
was killed at Rockaway in the act of canying off one of our 
wooden snipe decoys, which it had seized. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman writes me that liis “friend Dr. L. 
C. Sanford says he lias seen a great horned owl attempt to seize 
a decoy,” while Cleaves (’14) cites a case ot the osprey (1 aiidion 
haliaetus carolinensis) seizing a wooden fish decoy. 

I have heard indirectly of other instances so that tlic occur- 
rence can not be very unusual. 

3. Tins record iv.s kindly given me l,y Mr. CInis. W. Kirl.nmnd of Uie U. S. 
National Museum. 
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Now if birds have such keen sight as is frequently attributed 
to them, keen enough to discern protectively colored animals 
on their backgrounds, it seems unlikely that they should be 
unable to distinguish a man in crouching posture until within 
gunshot of him, or to distinguish between real and decoy birds. 

In the case of insectivorous birds those which swoop down 
upon their prey from a distance, like the Tyrannidae, the Hiru- 
dinidae, etc., prey almost exclusively on moving insects, in 
which case color (apart from mimicry and warning color) can 
obviously have little or no protective value; while others, like 
the Icteridae, Stumellidac, etc., approach their prey so closely 
before seizing it, that even if it were motionless, it would need 
to bear an exceedingly close resemblance to its background in 
order to escape their scrutiny. 

Many of the experiments described in this paper, especially 
those of Series I, II, VII, and IX, are inconclusive for various 
reasons, some of which have been already stated in connection 
with the individual experiments. The chief reason however is, 
as already stated by me in a preliminary communication be- 
fore the American Society of Zoologists (Young, ’15), that in 
many of the experiments the approach of the birds to the back- 
grounds was deliberate and gave them ample time to inspect 
the latter carefully before the prey was seized. In this con- 
nection, sec Experiments 6, Series V, 28, V IT, 1, IX, etc. Under 
these circumstances it is probable that in many experiments 
chance determined the bird’s choice, that combination being 
chosen, which was nearest to the point of the bird’s approach. 
In this connection an analysis of the results of Scries I, III, VII, 
and IX is of interest. My notes unfortunately do not indicate 
in every case the point of the bird’s approach. The number 
of experiments in which this is indicated ho^vever is sufRcient 
to enable a fairly definite conclusion to be drawn from tiiem. 
Of the forty-eight experiments, the combination presenting 
the greater contrast \Vi s chosen in twenty-six instances, and the 
one showing less contr st in twenty-two. The former may be 
called positive and the latter negative experiments. In the 
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former the bird approached from the side of (lie oho.en combina- 
tion (showing greater contrast) in four eases (15 per caait) 
from the opposite side in eighteen eases (00 per cent), and took 
a middle course in four eases (15 per cent).’' In the ne-dii'e 
experiments on the other hand, the approach was from the"same 
Side m 15 cases (68 per cent), from the opjiosile side in 5 (-wos 


cases (0 ]xn‘ 


(23 per ccnt)j while a middle course was taken in 1 
cent), which nearly an exact reimd of the fanner propnrlionr^. 
This comparison shows perhaps even more cloaiiy than d(i the 
results of the more definite series (HI, V[, \’iir, ^nd X) the jm)- 
tective effect of color in the animals used in thest? exiieriinenls; 
for it shows that in spite of a deliberate approa(‘ii of tlu^ birds 
to the backgrounds, it was possible to so far d(Teive tluan that, 
in eighteen out of forty>eight cases they passed by Ww incon- 
spicuous combination. On the other hand, in oidv li\a‘ cases 


out of the forty-eight, did a bird pass over a conspicuous (oinbina- 
tion in favor of an inconspicuous one.'' Furtlua- in Stah's III, 
the martins usually approached the backgrounds on foot, rather 
than on the wing, giving them also time to insp(x;t flu* l)ack- 
grounds more or less closely before feeding. Yet in s])it(^ of tliat 
fact, the results of this series show clearly the prot(?cti\’(' ^adne 
of resemblance to the background in the case of mol iord(‘ss ins(‘(‘ts. 

It is further to be borne in mind that tlie resemblance Ixdwcaai 
the prey and the background in these experiments, was in many 
cases not very striking. Had animals with more striking re- 
semblance to their surroundings iDoen available for experiimmt, 
I am confident that even in experiments with crows, graekles, 
chickens, and birds of similar feeding habits still more marked 


results would ha\’e been obtained. 


There is another factor also which possibly modified the n'siilts 
in a few cases. Namely, choice of the bird lor one background 
over another, regardless of the mlative contrasts presented by 
the combination of background and prey, i his factor, 1 bc- 


Percentages given to nearest unit only. 

In this connection, see Expci'inicnts 3 and 5, Seties I, In h d, S. 1.), IS, 
21, 22. 23, 2<S, and 30, VII, and 2 , 3, 4, 7, and 9, IX. 
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lieve played a relatively small part in determining the results. 
That it may have been of some importance however is indicated 
in Experiment 6, Series IX. 

It may be argued from these results that, since the birds find 
their prey chiefly through the movement of the latter, it is of 
no consequence in the struggle for existence whether or not an 
animal resembles its surroundings, provided only that it re- 
mains quiet or hidden when exposed to attack. Unfortunately 
we have as yet no means of knowing the precise role which move- 
ment plays in animal fatalities. It is obvious even without ex- 
perimental proof that a moving animal is more liable to attack 
than a quiet one, but as to what extent moving animals are killed 
by their enemies we have no definite data. Granting however 
which is probably true, that moving animals are more frequently 
killed than motionless ones; it is possible that protective resem- 
blance would have sufficient selective value to become permanent. 
This of course leads up to the great question as to the efficiency 
of selection in fixing minor variations upon a race of organisms; 
a question with which the present paper has nothing to do, the 
purpose of the experiments being, not to determine this latter 
point, but rather to ascertain whether or not protective resem- 
blance in the case of motionless animals is really an efficient 
means of protection to them. 

This latter question has I believe been answered in the affiima- 
tive by these experiments. I have endeavored in them to put to 
an experimental test a hitherto practically untested hypothesis. 
They suggest further lines of desirable observation and experi- 
ment as follows: 

1. Will close protective resemblances, such as those shown 
for example by many of the underwing moths, deceive animals 
of deliberate approach, such as crows, grackles, etc.? 

2. Is protective resemblance efficient in the case of moving 
animals? 

3. Is the sight of wild birds as keen as is frequently assumed? 

4. Is protective resemblance as efficient with wild as with 
captive animals? 
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Many other lines of cxporinicnt in the j^reat fiehl of animal 
color will suggest themselves to every naturalist, but the ones 
just specified are those which suggest themselves as a logical 
sequence to those herein described. 

SUMMARY 

1, Protective resemblance is effective in protecting motionless 
animals from attacks b}' caged birds. 

2. Stillness is probably a more imjiortant factor than color 
in protecting animals from their foes. 

In concluding this paper, it is my pleasure to thank llu* I iiited 
States Biologi(!al Survey through Mr. Vernon Bail^'v. and the 
United States Xational :Mu.seuin, through Mr. liiclianl 
bun, for the loan of material; and Messrs. Alf. liastf-ati'. ('lark 
Kelly and Robt. Gray, of Devils Lake, Aortli Dakota, lor 
various courtesies, in connection with iii}' work. 
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PLATE 1 


EXPLANATION OF FIGTjaES 

1 1, Mus on earth, leaves and lime; 2, Microtus andBlarina on moist earth; 
3, Mus and Microtiis on dry earth, leaves, and twigs, 

2 /, Microtus and Bhirina on moist earth; 2, the same on lime, 

3 /, Microtus and Mus on ashes; 2, the same on moist earth, leaves, bark, 
etc. Pcromyscus placed venter uppermost, 1, on ashes, 2, on moist earth. 

4 /, Mils on dry earth mixed with lime and leaves; 2, Mus on moist earth. 
Both placed venter upi)crmost, 

0 1, Mus on earth; 2, Mus on leaves of cotton wood (Populus) and styles and 
staminate flowers of corn (Zea). Placed venter uppermost. 

6 I, Microtus on earth mixed with leaves, etc; 2, Microtus on lime. 

7 1, ^lus on earth, leaves, and lime; 2, Mus on snow. 

8 /, Mus on ashes, venter uppermost; 2, Mus on lime; 5, Mus on gypsum. 

0 L Microtus on moist earth ;iJ, Microtus on ashes. Both placed venter upper- 
most. 

10 i, Mus on earth; Mus on leaves of corn (Zca). Both placed venter upper- 
most. 

U /, iNLcrotiis on mixed earth, lime, and leaves; 2, Mus on mi.xed clay, leaves 
and earth. 

12 /, liana cantabrigensis on sand; 2, the same on earth. 

13 1, Mus on moist earth; 2, Mus on dead leaves; 3, Mus on wet clay, leaves 
and straw. 

14 L Mils on moist earth; 2, Mus on clay. Both placed venter uppermost, 
lo L Mus on clay; 2, Mus on dry earth with scattered bits of leaves and 

(wigs. 

IG t, Mus and Microtus on ashes; 2, the same on moist earth, leaves, bark, 
etc. 

17 1, Rana pipiens on sand; 2, liana pipiens on grass. 

18 Rana pipiens on moist earth. 

Ifl Epimys on moist earth, venter uppermost. 

20 Epimys on a.shes, venter uppermost. 

21 Epimys on mixed ashes, gypsum, earth and day. Venter uppermost. 

22 Epimys on gypsum. 

23 Epimys on leaves, sticks, and straws mixed with day. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

6, Blarina brevicauda mi, Microtus drurnmondi 

m, Mus musculus p, Peromyscus bairdi 

Except as otherwise noted, the animals are in -every case placed dorsum upper- 
most. 

For an explanation of the methods employed in photography, see pp. 458 9 
in the text. 

Figs. 1, 3, 4, and 9—1:9; 2—1:10; 5, 14, 15, and 17—1:8.5; 6— 1:9.5; 8--l:7.5; 

7, n, 13, 16, and 18-1:8; 10-1:6.5; 12-1:7.5; 19 to 23-1:20; 28, 29, 31, 32, 55, 
57—8:7; 48—6:7; 49, 51, 53- -4.3; all others 1:1.5. 
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PLATE 2 

EXPI.AXATIOX OF FIGURES 

24 Dissosteiia on leaves; Melanoplus on leaves, straw, and earth. 

25 Melanoplus on hay scattered over moist earth; Gryllus and Occantbus on 
moist earth, 

26 Xoctuid sp. on straw. 

27 Xoctuid sp., Occanthus, Gryllus, Platynus, and Silpha on charred wood. 

28 Xyphidium on flour. 

29 Melanoplus on flour. 

30 Dissosteira, Melanoplus, and Silpha on ashes. 

31 Melanoplus on lime. 

32 Melanoplus on dry Rnppia and straw, 

33 Melanoplus on hay. 

34 Oeeanthus on i)ale grass stems. 

35 Occanthus and Ceresa on sand. 

36 Xoctuid sp. on wood. 

37 Xyphidiiun and Melanoplus on sand. 

38 -Melanoplus on earth and dry leaves. 

39 Gryllus on flour. 

40 Gryllus on ashes. 

41 Gryllus on coal. 

42 Gryllus on charred and uncharred wood. 

43 Gryllus on burned paper. 


AUB UK VI ATIOXS 


c, Ceresa ])ubalus 

d, Dissosteira Carolina 

g, Gryllus pcnnsylvanicus 
me, Melanoplus spp. 
Noctuid moth sp. 


0 , Occanthus quadripunctatus 
p, Peroiiiyscus bairdi 
s, Silpha surinainensis 
X, Xiphydium fasciatum 
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PLATE 3 


EXrLAXATlOX OF FIGURES 


44 Gryllus on siind. 

45 Silpha on flour. 

46 Silpha on burned hay. 

47 Melanoplus on straw and earth. 

48 Platynu.s on ashes. 

49 Melanoplus on grass and straw, 

50 Xyphidium and Melanoplus on grass. 

51 Melanoplus on charred wood. 

52 Xyphidium and Melanoplus on straw. 

53 Melanoplus on grass. 

54 Occanthus on flowers of Aster, 

55 Gryllus on moist earth and burned paper. 

56 Xyphidium and Melanoplus on moist earth, 

57 Oecanthiis on ashes. 

58 Oecanthus and Ceresa on grass. 

59 Noctuid sp. on dry leaf, 

GO Noctuid sp. on bark. 

61 Noctuid sp. on earth and dry leaves. 

ABKREVIATIONS 


c, Ceresa bubal us 
we, Melanoplus spp. 
n, Noctuid moth sp. 


0 , Oecanthus quadripunctatus 
.r, Xiphydium fascia turn 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF CKIA. 
AIECHANICS 


I. SPIRAL ASTERS 

THKOPHILUS S, PAIXTKH 
{InsirucLar in Ihc ^'>heJfldd Scicndjic Srlioul} 

From (he Osborn Zoologiail Luburalori/, Yale rnii'crsilii 

SEVEN TEXT FIG EKES AND TWT) PLATES 


While making an experinieiital study of sea nrcluii ('ggs in 
Naples, during the spring of 1014, it was the good Uniwwv of tlu' 
author to observe one case of a ‘spiral asterd Tlie egg in which 
this was seen had pre'\'iously been treated with a dilute solution 
of phenyl urethane shortly after fertilization, and had subsi‘- 
quently been washed free of the narcotic. 

Since taking up a cytological study of (he sea undiiti iiiatorial, 
collected at Naples, a number of asters with Imiit or twisted rays 
have been obsen-ed to occur at a definite period in tlu- de\-(>l()p- 
inent of certain monaster eggs. 'I’liat these stages are not. <lu(' 
to faulty preservation is proved from several eoiisniera.1.ions. 
First, the phenomenon has been obseiwed and followed Jii the 
living egg. Second, it appears, as we shall see, at definite idiases 
in the development of certain monaster eggs in two separat.e 
series of material preserved at different times. Tlurd <,m> may 
trace the histoiy of the asters from the time wlien t.)ic first l.end- 

iiig appears until it finally disappears. i„„.lvtn 

The facts, in the case of the sea urchin, pointed so de.u y i 
one interpretation only, that I took up a review of »- 

portant papers where spiral asters have . 

to see in how far the explanation arrived at froin the s u,ly o 
Strongylocentrotus would be applicable to the observat.ions .. 
olre^^mrkers dealing with widely different .m. he r s 

- 
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trotus lividus and to show how the interpretation of the facts 
here throws light on spiral asters; a phase in the history of the 
centrosomc which has been a dark chapter since Mark, in 1881, 
first described and figures * spiral asters’ for Liniax campestris. 

The monaster eggs, in which the phenomenon has been ob- 
served, were produced by shaking violently a few minutes after 
the fertilization membrane had been fomed. Series were pre- 
served at frequent intervals (from 3 to 15 minutes depending 




on the stage) either in Boveri’s picro-acetic mixture or in subli- 
mate acetic. Sections were cut at 7 ju. The stains used were 
Tleidenhain’s haematoxylin followed by Liohtgriin. 

As previously mentioned the living egg which showed the spiral 
aster had been treated with phenyl urethane and then washed 
in pure sea water. When first obseiwed, the majority of the 
eggs (treated in the same way) were in the 2- and 4-ceU stages. 
This one egg, however, was undivided and judging from the 
excentric position of the spindle, had passed partially through a 
monaster cycle. (The treatment of the eggs with this narcotic 
frequently produces monasters.) Two general centers of radia- 
tions were seen, with a veiy faint spindle between them. The 
rays were Very much bent, as may be seen from figure A, and the 
spindle itself lay at an angle to the pigment band,^ As the egg 

’ The eggs of the female upon which this experiment was made showed the 
pigment ring very clearly. This allowed me to mark the position of the spindle. 
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was follow'ed under hi^h ])owe]\ tlu^ two ast(M's shifted Iluar posi- 
tions until the spindle lay ii\ the plane shown in figure H. 'Hu' 
bending of the rays soon disappeaiHal and tln^ (‘gg divided. 

A short deseription of the l)ehavior of monaster ('ggs, ])i“odue(Hl 
by shaking, has been given by Ihiveri and eertain i)liases 
of their history has been taken up by the author (‘la). From 
these descriptions, it is clear that while inost of the monaster 
eggs pass through a cycle of changes conpiarabh^ to the ehangt^s 
going on during normal elea\'age. a few shift directly into an 
amphiastor, a short time after the monaster is formed, and divide. 
It is from the eggs of this class that spiral asters are deriviMl. 

The first sign of the formation of a s-|)iral asler is found in 
typical monaster eggs at the period when the controls an* in 1h(‘ 
early 2'Cell stage. An egg is shown in figure 1 in which a sliglil 
bonding of the rays may be seen (to the left in tlu‘ figiinO. ^ A 
careful inspection of the figure will show that tlu'sc^ i('w biaaling 
rays arise from the edge of the centros])here, nm a t.rifle forward 
for perhaps a third of their course, and tluai bend ha'/kivards. 
In other respects, the egg is a ty]hcal monastni’ with the diromo- 
soiues in this case divided forming a ]ialf-h(aois])la>re around tin' 


aster. , 

In figure 2 an egg is shown where the bending process has he- 

come veo- pronounced. Here we lu.te the centers nl t.wisi- 
i„g are localized at two opposite points on tl.e r(>)itros,,lHn'e. In 
these regions, the rays arise from the e.lgc of f lie splnwe, run lor- 
ward for a half of their length, perlwps, and then backwaihs, ttiai 
IS oppo.site to the direction in wliich the aster seems to be moving. 
It will be seen, also, that the two centers are l.endmg m llm s:imc 
direction, in this case to the right teloekwisc). msi iim lo ^ 
tte ,«l.r „-l,ich .r, n„. i„v..l™l iinl- ” 

th. to, dins mnOnnly tastoi-. 

tion of the chromosomes, the egg is a mona. ( 
cut equatorially.’ The whole 
might be expected were there two aiiys <> n o 

: Thu does not rofoi to the pokm.y in zn 

someslieonolwsiilcof tliioisUi. i .ns .m t.oili o'lns ”f O- 

waytluitweseotlieastcnnlhonniitoi nultliii 
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aide of the centroaphere pushing the rays foinv'ard in these re- 
gions and dragging the whole aster along with it. 

Figure 3 shows an egg in which the bending of the rays is still 
more pronounced. The two areas of twisting are to be made out, 
less clearly than in figure 2 , and a careful inspection shows that 
the rays in these two regions run forward and then backwards 
as described for the other cases. This egg is particularly inter- 
esting as it shows how the astral rays have been pulled free from 
their anchorings in the cytoplasm. This egg shows, perhaps, the 
condition most commonly found. 

In figure 4 we see an egg in which the twisting is very clearly 
localized around two points. The section cuts the aster some- 
what obliquely so that only one center shows distinctly. A 
faint spindle may be seen in the centrosphere connecting the 
two centers. Again we note that the course of the rays at the 
two centers of movement is the same as in the other eggs. One 
further point of interest lies in the position of the chromosomes. 
It will be noted that in the region of bending two chromosomes 
have been pulled away from their mates. 

Figure o shows an egg in which the two centers have moved 
far apart. Faint traces of the centrosphere may still be seen con- 
necting them. The chromosomes lie, for the most part, around 
one center. (This is shown both in this section and in those ad- 
joining it.) 

Figures 6 and 7 show later stages of the spiral asters. In fig- 
ure 6 the chromosomes are scattered, though they lie in the 
plane of the spindle connecting the two centers. In figure 7, 
an equatorial plate has been formed. (In the latter case the 
plane of section is a trifle oblique to that of the spindle.) 

In figure 8 w^e have an egg which appears to be the final stage 
of the spiral aster. The rays are no longer bent, they appear 
somewhat finer than those of the preceding figures. The only 
trace of the bending is seen in the spindle itself. A division of 
the chromosomes has taken place, though the latter fact is not 
clear from the figure. 

The eggs shown in the figures, with the exception of 3, per- 
haps, seem to form continuous steps in a process of shifting of the 
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position of the spindle in the egg. Judging from the liirge iimiu 
her of cases observed similar to these hgures. usual helia\-ior 
of spiral aster eggs is that shown. Here and lliere, ho\ve\Tr, 
eggs, which have apparently ariscai from thos(‘ in which tla' rays 
were bent, are found which have a differtait histtay. Typical 



cases are shown in figures ( ', D, and E. Tlie eggs d.own ni hg- 
ures C and D, mav be derived, perhaps, troin eggs siniilai to tlic 
one shown in figure 5, m which the chroinnsonies an' prepon- 
derantfY oii one side. In this event, a trne s, in, die i.s not forined 
but the one center goes apart from the other dragging w, . it a 
few chromosomes, as shown in figure C, and an f 
at division is made. Figure D .shows a stage of ir- g 
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shows a type of egg, perhaps some phase in the development of 
those shown in the foregoing text figures, which is often seen. 
The centrosphere has collapsed or become greatly flattened and 
the bending of the rays is seen at one end. What the ultimate fate 
of these eggs is I am unable to say. At the time the living mate- 
rial was being observed, T was not aware of the occurrence of eggs 
of this type. Cases were noted here and there in the living ma- 
terial in which the protoplasmic streaming was very severe and 
it is possible that such eggs had the history shown in figures C 
and D. 

The fate of the spiral aster eggs shown in figures 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 seems to be a more or less normal cleavage. This conclu- 
sion rests on the fact that in the living material those eggs which 
shifted early from a monaster into an amphiaster divided nor- 
mally. In one case only have I actually followed the division 
with liigh power. That was in the egg treated with phenyl 
urethane. It might be asked why those monaster eggs dividing 
early were not followed more closely? It must be admitted that 
at the time the experiments were being made^ the points of great- 
est interest were centered in those eggs which passed through a 
complete monaster cycle. In the average experiment, one ob- 
tains from 5 to 10 per cent of the egg showing the single aster 
and of these, perhaps one in twenty shifts early into an amphi- 
aster and divides. These cases were thus so rare that no attempt 
was made to follow them under liigher powers, in order to see 
the condition of the astral rays. 

The stages with the twisted rays are found for a very short 
time in both series studied. They appear when the controls are 
shifting from the 2- to the 4-cell stage. No evidence of eggs 
with bent rays has been found at any other period. That the 
eggs which show spiral asters come from monaster eggs 
which shift over into an amphiaster is clear from the following 
considerations. 

When the monaster eggs are first seen in section the centro- 
sphere is round. At a later period one finds the sphere elongated 
and a careful study of such eggs has shown that a division of the 
eentrioles has taken place. A stage of this is shown in figure 9. 
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time. We see the two eentriolos eoiinerted In- a spindle will. 

new rays arising from the new eentors, dhe (■hr„im,s.,i)irs 
mam attaehed to the old fibers which are still verx- prondnent. 
The centrosphere elongates still more and the new cenlers 
no longer be made out. Up to this time no s))ir,-d asters are 
found in the sectioned material. Following this stage, Imwever 
we find the eggs figured in the plates, with the ,.xeei,tion of 
course, of figure 9. 

The fibres of the eggs themselves show fm-ther that two cen- 
ters are involved in the spiral aster eggs. Since these stagi-s fol- 
low on the division of the centrloles, it can scai-cidv lie donhled 
that, in the former eggs, the eentrioles lie af, the two' point.s of |,he 
centrosphere where the areas of twisting are gn-atest, ns in lig- 
ures 2, 3, 4, and o. 


Wc nou have the facts necessaiy i]i ordcM’ to uiulerstajul wliat 
is taking place in the eggs which sliow spii-al a^^ters. In (Ju^ li\'- 
ing egg, owing to the happy circiimstaiua^ that the pigment ring 
was prominent, it was possible to see that a sliifting of th(‘ posi- 
tion of the asters and of the spindle was taking planu In-om a 
plane which formed a considerable angle with th(' ])igmeiit liand. 
the spindle shifted until it lay paralkd to i(. In tin' ])n‘so.i‘\’(‘d 
material, we find every phase of this shifting; and the majority 
of the eggs show clearly that two centers aiv involved, from 
which we may safely conclude that the di\’ision of th(‘ eentrioles 
normally precedes the shifting process. There an' s('\'(‘ral 
phases of the shifting which warrant consideration. 

In the foreground stands the question, How is this sliifting of 
the spindle brought about? Do the new cimters, tlie eentro- 
somes, move first, or, are they carried along by the iwotoplasm 
lying outside of the centrosphere? The answer to this (juestion 
is given by a close study of the astral rays, fn all of the fignr’(‘s 
the point has been emphasized that, in the region of the great(‘st 
bending, the rays run forward for a part of their length and 
then backwards. It is clear from the considerations given above 
that these areas of twisting are associated with the new division 
centers. Now, were these centers theniseh'(3s the first points to 
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move, we should expect that the rays would bend more or less 
uniformly backwards from these points, certainly, under no cir- 
cumstances would they bend forward and then backwards. The 
latter conditions could only come about when some region outside 
of the centrosphere was the first to move. And, if we may 
judge from the rays in the spiral aster eggs, the areas of move- 
ment are here situated about a third of the ray^s length from the 
centrosphere. It is only by assuming this that \ve can under- 
stand the reason that the rays run forward and then backwards. 
With tAvo areas in the protoplasm moving, the rays would be 
pushed forward in these regions and the centrosphere would be 
dragged along, carried simply by the protoplasm. In the re- 
gions where the protoplasm was not so actively moving the rays 
would bend uniformly backwards. That this is the true state of 
affairs, a careful examination of the figures will show. 

part the new division centers play in this shifting proc- 
ess, we are unable to say. That the movement is coincident 
with the division of the centrioles is clear, but whether the one 
is the cause and the other the effect, or whether they are both 
the effect of some (common cause, is a (question upon which the 
present work throws no light. 

A second point of interest lies in the relation between the new 
and the old rays, for, with the division of the centriole in the 
monaster we have the formation of new rays, as figure 9 will 
show. It is in this respect that the conditions in the monaster 
and in the normal eggs are different. In the normal eggs at the 
time when the centrioles divide and go apart, the radiations from 
the old aster have become very faint or have disappeared. In 
the monaster egg, on the contrary, the centrioles may divide at 
the time Avhen the radiations from the aster have reached 
their maximum intensity. It is for this reason, I think, that 
we find spiral asters in these eggs. FolloAving the division of 
the centrosomc new rays appear. They arc concealed from view 
by the highly developed rays of the old aster. When the new 
centers shift their positions, the old rays tend to retard the move- 
ment and thus we get the peculiar figures decribed above. 

A further question of interest is, what significance has the 
shifting of the spindle in the monaster eggs? The answer is 
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given by a consideration of se^^eral facts. B<)\-eri ('05) vas the 
first to suggest that the cytoplasm in the sea urchin egg undergoes 
a series of changes— a sort of de^Tlopnlent iiid(^])endent of t lu' 
nuclear elements, and I reached the conclusion, after studying 
eggs treated with narcotics that ‘Uit the time of fertilization 
progressive changes, which go on independently of tlu' nuchais 
and of cleavage, are initiated in the cytoplasm of the eggs and 
that these changes determine the position of the s])in{iles in the 
egg and consequently in its blastomeres/’ p. 299 (1. c.). 

In monaster eggs the division mechanism is delayed through 
the failure of the centrosome to divide, but. tlie cyto]ilasmic dv- 
velopment is not materially interfered with, ddiis is indicatetl 
by the fact that if the aster recovers and divides into an amphi- 
astcr, the spindle tends to take up the sanu^ relative positioji as 
the normal controls have taken and as a conscvimmce we have* t he 
early production of the micromeros as Eoveri (’05), and I juysfdf 


have shown. 

The single aster, during its early history takes up a ])ositio]) at 
or near the center of the egg. The egg cyto])lasiii, after fprlihza- 
tion, begins its development which nonnally, of course, goes liaiid 
in hand with certain changes in the nucleus and of the division 
mechanism. By the production of monasters \vc are able to 
separate, for a time, the division mechanism and the cytoplasmic 
development. When now the dhision mechanism is released, 
as through the division of the eentriole or the completion ot the 
monaster cycle, the new spindle tends to take up the same i>osi- 
tion which the control eggs have. Our obser\-at.ions show tliat 
the spiral asters arise from monaster eggs which have rceoveiei 
very early from the effects of the shaking, when the con .rols are 
in the 2- and 4-eell stages. From this ' I;* ' 
young spindle will attempt to take up the , 

Controls possess, that is, either in the plane of flic hrst or of the 
second cleavage. This expectation is fulfilled J 

egg which was observed. The young spindle ' 

dWision of a monaster, lay at an angle f ^ ^ 
a time when the controls were in and 2- and ^ 

(-01) showed that the first two divisions m strong) looenti i 
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were meridional, that is, cut the pigment band at right angles. 
In the living egg the spindle did shift until it occupied the posi- 
tion in which the pigment hand would be cut, either in the first 
or second cleavage plane. That the eggs found in a study of the 
sections show phases of this shifting process is scarcely to be 
doubted in the light of all the facts. 

A number of authors have recorded the appearance of spiral 
asters in the eggs of widely separate groups; Nemerteans, Mol- 
luscs, Annelids, and in at least one vertebrate. Axolotl (Tick, 
^93). The phenomenon has been more frequently described for 
the molluscs, and it seems confined to the gastropods. Mark 
(/81) was the first to describe and figure spiral asters, in Limax 
campestris. In this form they appeared, somewhat inconstant- 
iy, at the time of the second polar body formation. At least four 
other authors have recorded spiral asters in various snails at 
this period of the maturation. Kostanecki and Wierzejski (^96) 
mention it for Physa. MacFarland (^96) observed and has given 
excellent figures of it in Pleurophyllidia; Byrnes (^99) decribes 
it for Limax agrestis; and Linville (^00) notes its occurrence in 
Limax maximus. 

None of these authors have attempted to explain the cause of 
the spiral aster. Conklin (’02) and (^05), however, has described 
in detail the movements taking place in the protoplasm of the 
eggs of Crepidula, and the Ascidian cynthia during maturation 
and cleavage. From the observations of this author it is clear 
that materials are constantly being shifted from one part of the 
egg to another in both of these widely separated forms. Kosta- 
necki and Wierzejski have noted that the same was true of Physa. 
Conklin points out, in discussing these movements “that the 
movements within the cell substance of the unsegmented egg are, 
in certain cases at least, of a vortical character is indicated by 
the spiral asters, first described by Mark for Limax, and since 
observed by several other investigators in other animals, and 
also by my observation that the first cleavage in Crepidula is a 
spiral one, being oblique to the right or dcxiotropic” (p, 79, 
KaiA^okinesis and Cytokinesis). 
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That the peculiar bent libers are not cause.! In- the movement 
of the division center itself, in the case of the , astro, m.is, is sli.nvn 
by the hgures of both Mark and MacFarland. I repro.luce figure 
6h rom Marks paper in figure F. Here it Mill be noted, lirst 
that the egg aster does not lie in a normal ,)lano, Imt inis lieen 
shifted to one side, And seeondl)-, that tin- ,-ays tiiemseli es run 
forward and then backivards. Tlie figures of Maclui.-land slum 
the same thing for the rays in tlie eggs of l'leuro,)li\-|liilia 1 
have explained how such a course of the tili.-rs, in tlie .'-ase of tlie 
sea urchin, is incompatible with the i-iew tliat tlie astei-s tliem- 
selves move first. It is clear that, as ('onkliii has sIiomii, tlie 



movements of the protoj^Iasm are ix'sponsihle for th(' hi'ralin^ 
of the rays. The reason that the twisting of the rays has Ihhmi 
de.scribed so often for gasti’opods doubtless li(‘s in the faet, tlnit 
as Linville has pointed out, the egg aster persists for an iiims- 
ually long time after the second polar body is gu'en oft. Byrnes 
has given figures whieh show very plainly the ])ersistene(‘ of th(‘ 
rays until the pronuclei are uniting. 

Coe (’99) in working on the maturati(ni and fert ili;iation of 
Cerebratulus observed many cases where the fibeis running from 
the coJitrosphere were bent. The Jiiost ijiteresting case, ptn- 
haps is that shown by the author in figure 37, jilate 21, M-hicli i 
ha\'e copied in figure H. glance at ibis figui'c will s!im\ that 
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the two division centers are being carried away from the posi- 
tions which they occupied when the spindle was first formed. 
In the light of the facts recorded above, the explanation of this 
condition seems clear. We are dealing here, I believe, with a 
case of delayed cleavage. The first two cleavage planes, in 
Cerebratulus stand at right angles to each other, just as in the 
case of the sea urchin. This egg was delayed for some reason 
in its division, after the spindle was formed, and we see the asters 
being carried by protoplasmic currents to the new plane where 
the division of the protoplasm should occur. 

Among certain of the leeches, the spiral aster seems to be a 
normal feature in the development of definite blastomcres and 
in the polar body formation. lijima ('81) figures it in eggs be- 
fore the polar bodies have been given off, but his description is 
too meagre to allow us to draw any conclusions as to the cause. 
Later than this, we have the works of Sukatschoff ('03) on the 
development of Nephelis. This author figures spiral asters as a 
constant feature in the development of certain blastomeres and 
advances, tentatively, an explanation for this. After pointing 
out that we frequently have a shifting of blastomeres during 
development he suggests that the two cells where he has constantly 
found the spiral asters rotate on each other. ^‘Nchmen wir nun 
ferner an,— was a priori nicht ausgeschlossen erscheint — , dass 
die ausserste plasmatische Schicht der Zelle in sieh eine grdssere 
Kohasion besitzt, als das innere Plasma, so mlissten natiirlich 
die Vorher gerade verlaufenden strahlen in der Kichtun^ der 
Drehung spiralig gedreht werden (p. 333, l.c.). 

This author admits, however, that his explanation will not 
apply to those cases where the spiral asters appear during polar 
body formation. 

A glance at the figures given by Sukatschoff shows that the 
rays of the asters run in the same way that I have described for 
the sea urchin, that is, forward for a part of their length and then 
backwards. It is scarcely to be doubted that the cause of the 
bent rays lies in the protoplasmic movement of certain parts of 
the cell outside of the asters themselves. Since the turning is a 
constant feature for certain blastomeres, it probably has some 
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significance and is not due simply to a rea ri'angouient of mat'Orijils, 
as Conklin founds for example, in Ci-epidula. It may be possihl(' 
that it is a reminiscence of a former clea\’age which has now 
been omitted from the ontogeny of Xephelis. Tins explanation 
does not seem improbable. Howe\’er this may be, the main 
point for us is that since the rays run forward and tlien back- 
wards, the cause of the bending can not lie in the ast^u’s thcms{'lvcs 
but must be in the protoplasm outside of these division ar(nvs. 

This short review of a few of tiic ]}a].)ers (healing with s])iral 
asters (I ha^’e made no effort to give a complete hi))liogra.])hy) is 
sufficient to show that the conclusion rcacluHi, after a- study of 
the sea urchin egg, is valid for a number of other forms. 

There are several points of general interest which should he 
mentioned here, as oui’ observations throA som(‘ light. u])oii 


them*^ 

That spindles shift during the development of eggs, esiM'critlly 
during polar bodv fonnation, has been ob.sor\-e(i by a grinit lumi- 
ber of workers, It has been generally aceepted. find, t ns slnft- 
ing was brought about by the protoplnsm and not. by tiie ns ns 
themselves, but this has been founded on mdn'ect. ('vidi'iwe <>nh . 
The observations of the sea urchin egg allow ns, 1 tlnnk b, un- 
derstand the time and the nature of the movemeiit a htthmimre 
clearly The conditions in eggs, m vhich thne s . ‘ 

the spindle of the second polar body, and eggs 
a monaster to an amphiaster are smnlai m i " ' . ’ ^ 

have suindles which must shift to take up new positions. Unu 
narily this shifting takes place without any hew mg " ’■'kj' 

«I tie 

opiiwnt of the old ray, , olios, is s ss ■,, , ih,. „o.os 

jU .in o».i.»io.. of >i» iB'r.ro oyi- 


U have not touthert upon 

paper, though the spi™l asters 

.'hortly to be published. .1 r»»P ,hc iVl 

propose to take up m this the natui i. 


PUfTS will 1)0 1 


THE jnrRXM- 


rRIMENTAL itOflLOGT, VOf- 


. 20, KO. i 
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indicate that a shifting of the cytoplasm was taking place^ and 
the spindle would probably rotate until the proper plane was 
reached and then the egg would divide. 

In its broader aspect, the present contribution adds just one 
more bit of evidence to show how veiy iiripurtaiit is the role 
which the cytoplasm plays in development and how very com- 
plex it is in its organization. The sea urchin egg, was at first 
considered as one of the simplest types; it seemed certain that, if 
it \vas possible anywhere to reduce certain phases of develop- 
ment to simple mechanical terms, it could be done here. But 
a mass of experimental data has gone to prove that, in many 
respects, this apparently simple egg is fully as highly organized 
as seemingly complex eggs such as the ascidian, for example. 
The cytoplasm can no longer be looked upon as so much passive 
material which the nucleus elaborates during development, but 
it has a complex organization and a development which ma}- be 
synchronous with certain changes in the nu(deus and the division 
mechanism, and yet is independent of these. 
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PLATE 1 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

All drawings were made under oil iiuinersious with (he aid of a eauiera lucida, 
i>y the laboratory artist, Miss Kransc. 

1. Monaster egg showing the first signs of the bending of the rays, 

2. A monaster egg showing that tlicro arc two centers involved in the twist- 
ing process, 

3. A later stage of the same 

4. An egg to show the two areas of movement and the faint spindle in the 
ccntrospherc. 
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PLATE 2 


EXPLANATION OF FIOUUKH 

5. A later staj^e siicnviiig the two points of movement well separated. 

G, 7, and 8 show throe successive stages in the formation of a new spindle, 

9. ShoAving the division of the centrioles in the monaster egg. 

Fig, F Showing second polar body for motion in Limax camitcstris. After 
Mark. 

Fig. G A first cleavage spindle in Ccrebratulus, After Coe. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The diet of most of the higher animals includes a large variety 
of materials. Many of the vertebrates extend or restrict their 
diets on the basis of past experience; that is to say^ they learn 
that some of the materials which they have been eating are not 
suitable for food, while some which they have been avoiding 
may be eaten. The most striking example of the influence of 
experience on the selection of food is found, of course, in man, 
who utilizes an almost limitless variety of materials for food 
purposes. Next to man in this respect comes perhaps the dog, 
who has learned to eat many of the foods prepared by man. As 
we pass down the scale of animals, we observe that learning or 
experience plays a decreasing part in choice of food, and it ap- 
pears that the sensations received by the organs of smell, taste 
and touch determine the feeding reactions of the animal more 
and more. Following out logically this line of thought there is 
suggested the probability that the unicellular animals, which 
stand at the bottom of the scale, select their food exclusively by 
smell or taste or touch, and that learning or previous experience 
plays no part in selection. It would be expected, therefore, that 
the problems of choice of food would be reduced to its simplest 
terms in the protozoa; and it was in the hope of throwing some 
light on the relation existing between anieba and the materials 
which it eats, that the experiments recorded in the following 
pages were carried out. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the relation 
between a free living animal and its food. Every animal must 
eat. And every animal must either choose its food, eat every- 
thing it can get, or eat objects without regard to their chemical 
and physical qualities, N ow it happens that so far as known, all 
animals choose their food, and the problem of food selection is 
therefore one of fundamental importance. And yet in spite of 
its importance, this problem has remained almost wholly unin- 
vestigated. But, even though no extended studies have been 
made on the relation between animals and the food which they 
eat, we have in zoological literature a large number of ^ notes’ on 
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the feeding habits of animals. Those mites, tlnmgh Ihov an' 
fragmentary and incidental in oliiiraotor. iiev(‘rtli(‘less load to 
certain general conclusions, which ])oint tiu' way for invest iga- 
tion. Wc may observe, then, from tlu' niass of (lu‘S(' fragmentary 
references, on the one hand, that some of tlie members (»f all tin* 
great groups of animals ha^'c restricted diets: ojily e('rmin d('linit(‘ 
substances are eaten. Thus the rhizopod \'am|)yivlla s])iro- 
gyrae ‘selects’ only spirogyra filaments to feed upon: many in- 
sects lay their eggs on certain detinite speci('s of plants wliieli 
serve as a special food for the larvae; frogs eat only moving ob- 
jects; some birds eat only certain kinds of secals, others ha'd only 
on Mi; and so oil In contrast to these animals may lir nanu'd, 
on the other hand, those which are omiiivoi-oiis. re])iTS('ntal)\M's 
of which are likewise found in all the great su!)di\asions ol tin' 
animal kingdom. This general eompai’ison is int('r('sling bo- 
cause it illustrates well how variabk' (he basis is u])()ii whieli lood 
substances are selected. Kvideiitly discrimiiialitm eamiot be 
made upon the same basis by all animals. Perhaps, in general, 
none but the most closely related species agiei' in Inuang similar 
bases of food selection, for it is well known duit in at- k'ast smm^ 
of the higher forms there are definiti' individual ditfc'iem'i^s in 


this respect 

It has been thought worth while to emphasize tl.is hwtol 
diverse bases of food selection among amnuils, for the nnpiesMon 
has become quite general that an animal cat s certam substanu's 
because they contain certain elremical emupon.ms possessmg 
food value, such as proteins, carboh) diates, m fa • ■ ^ 
ilt'ue onli if the end results of fe.HlinrwligestKn. ns lyns - 
ered With the selection of food iier se, it has no iing o ' n 
r J 1 . (»g i,, .ny ,W a. .»* ^ 

tod .1*1 toll, yki'* i' »i>' "i> “a " * k' 

Or how can a bird sense the food materials n 
tion between the substances and tl.e end oigan 
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is correct, then selection of food could be made in such cases upon 
a chemical basis. Such (assumed) discrimination is, however, 
much more restricted in its actual occurrence than might be sup- 
posed; for many of the commonest proteins (the albumins) and 
nearly all the common carbohydrates (the starches) are very 
nearly or quite tasteless and odorless, whether in the soluble or 
in tlu^ insoluble condition. If animals depended solely, there- 
fore, upon the senses of taste and smell in each case where dis- 
crimination occurs, these latter substances would never be eaten, 
if they existed in the pure form. But since these substances 
never exist in the pure form, since some tasting or smelling sub- 
stance is always found associated with them, they find their way 
into the stomachs of animals because they are supposed by the 
animal to have tasting qualities which they do not actually 
possess. 

The taste of a mass of food is thus almost invariably made to 
extend, in the experience of the animal, to every particle of it; 
while as a matter of fact, the tasting or smelling substance, such 
as, for example, a meat extractive, or an essential oil, is usually 
only a very small part of the food mass, and frequently its food 
value is negligible. In by far the larger number of cases where 
taste or smell function, an omnivorous animal reacts only to 
these small quantities of substances which the animal has learned 
are always associated with substances of real food value. 

In contrast to the discrimination in food which an animal as a 
whole exercises, may be distinguished another form of selection 
which obtains between the various tissues of an animal and the 
food substances which come into contact with them. From the 
same blood stream, as Verworn (T9, p. 175) has pointed out, the 
muscle cells take certain substances, the cartilage cells others, 
the ganglion cells still others, and so on. Even among the low- 
est forms, the protozoa, there is a difference between the reac- 
tions of the internal and the external protoplasm with regard to 
solid objects. Metalnikow (Tl) has shown that while a large 
number of substances are readily eaten by paramecium, some of 
tliese are quickly excreted, while others remain for a consider- 
able length of time in the body. Many similar observations are 
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also recorded in the followinjsj pages, d'liis kind of discihainii- 
tion which is exercised by the external protoplasm may be calk'd, 
for convenience in referring to it, histonic, in {contradistinction to 
organisnial selection, in which the animal as a whole is c{)nc{'rned, 
and which takes place liefore the substance is swallowed or w- 
jected. As will appear later, it is very necessary that this dis- 
tinction be clearly recognized, for so far as known, in no Ihm' 
living omnivorous animal are the two terms synonymous. 

These fetv introductory remarks serve to make ck'ar tlu' prob- 
lem of choice of food in animals generally; the following ])ag{'s 
are presented as a first study of this proldem in aim^ha. 

MATKUTAL 


The 

After a considerable amount of cxpeihiH'ntal work h;ul biam 
done, it was disco\'ered that tlie amebas ilcsci'ilx'il as Anioeba 
proteus by heidy (’79) and l)y Penard (’92) may t)i' s.'i)avatial 
into two groups as far as their behavior is roiua'rned, and also 
according to their general inoiphological aspect, as follows: 

The granular lim- As the group name ijiplies, tliesc amebas 
appear more or less densely granular, which appearance ,s cans,', 
by the presence of large numbers of eery small ovoid, crystalloii 
bodies. Pseudopods are usually few in inimber and cylindrical 
in shape. 'Phe direction of movement is not fiv(|iiciitly cliangci . 
A ‘ main’ pseudopod may always be distinguished '1 bey readily 
oat dead organisms and small fragments o isolated pn.t . ^ d 
camiiiir Small flagellates, such as chilomonas, are also lic- 
nuTntly'eaten; indeed it is not improbable that this orgamsin 
?orm the chief food supply of tins twpc of aniel.a Diatomc. 

Srelc., are eaten very seldom, 

only very slightly, in most cases not at. all to mil mccli.iii 
.stimulation, such as ‘ticklmg; wAa ^ K At various 
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taken carefully from the bottom of a shallow pond where cat- 
tails grow, were brought into the laboratory and then thoroughly 
shaken up with three or four liters of pond water. The water 
was then decanted and poured into flat-bottomed glass dishes, 
about twenty centimeters in diameter, to a depth of two or three 
centimeters. Enough of the dead leaves were placed in each 
dish so that if they were uniformly spread out and gently pressed 
down they would form a layer one or two millimeters thick. The 
cultures were exposed to full north light, but not to direct sun- 
light. The dishes were covered with glass plates, leaving a 
small opening for ventilation. Of every dozen cultures set up 
in this way, at least two or three proved successful 

During the winter and early spring when my own cultures 
sometimes ran out, and for comparison with my own at other 
times of the year, granular amebas were obtained from Powers 
and Powers, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Raptorial amebas. This type of ameba contains only a very 
few granules which are much larger than those in the granular 
amebas, and are very irregular in shape. These amebas appear 
much clearer than those of the granular type. The pseudopods 
are numerous when moving on a flat surface. They are dorso- 
ventrally flattened. Frequently there is no ^main^ pseudopod, 
and the direction of movement is, therefore, somewhat uncer- 
tain. Pseudopods seem to be formed with ease, and the whole 
ameba seems to be of a thinner consistency than those of the 
granular type. Dead and immobile organisms are eaten very 
seldom. Carmine, globulin, etc., are only rarely eaten. Slowly 
moving organisms of all sizes, from small flagellates to paramecia 
and rotifiers, and especially diatoms and desmids are the frequent 
prey of those animals. If these food organisms do not move, 
frequently no attempt is made to eat them; but if such organisms 
are mechanically agitated the feeding reaction at once sets in. 
These amebas are very responsive to mild mechanical stimula- 
tion with a glass needle. With careful manipulation they can 
be led about in any desired direction. They will ingest any 
small non-poisonous object if it is properly agitated. 
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If these amebas are disturbed, as when tvausfei'riu»: tluun from 
the culture vessel to the slide oi' the \^'ateh ^lass for obser\a1ioii, 
they sometimes assume a cla\’ate or a s])atulate form: but wluai 
undisturbed in their culture they are ^(>nerally of a. sliape that, 
might best be described as stellate. 

These amebas thrive best in cultures wheiv diatoms, di'smids, 
and oscillaria are growing, On account of tlieir peculiar hM'ding 
habits, these amebas are referred to in th(‘ following pag(‘s as 
raptorial amebas, to distinguish them from the granular tyin^ 

The raptorial amebas are easily reared in cultun's if slowly 
decaying leaves only are placed in the culture v('ss(‘ls: but (jtln'r- 
wise the cultures may be made up as for the granular 1yp('. Tlu' 
chances of success are improved if some diatoms au<l oscillaria. 
arc added, 

I have found little difHculty in obtaining amebas from ponds 
around Knoxville, during every month of the year. Shallow 
ponds not subject to floods, in which cat -tails grow, may b<‘ (‘om 
sidcred as almost sure to yield amebas if cult hits are made' as 
outlined above; or they may be obtained directly if tlu^ decanti'd 
water is poured into a deep and allowed to sdtle oviw 

night, and the sediment then drawn off with a pipette and [ilmaal 
into a petri dish for examination under the binocular microscoju'. 

The raptorial and the granular types are seldom found togetlua-, 
in numbers. Raptorial amebas }ia\a‘ been sihlom mv\ with in 
granular cultures, but a few straggling, sick looking, granular 
amebas have nearly always been found in tlie cultures of llie 


raptorial type. 

Whether these two type.s represent two or more s])ecies, or 
onlv different stages in the life cycle of a single specu-s has m.i 
yef been determined. A considerable numlwr of th.> .'xper,- 
ments had been performed before the difference m he hehavuw 
between- these two types became convincing. But ^ 

now under investigation and I liope soon to publisli a pap. i whuh 

“ hllt tdksHo say that it is of fundamental impor- 
used for observation and experiment. It eas^ * ^ ^ 
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conclusions would be different from what they are if all the experi- 
ments in this paper, for instance, had been performed on amebas 
of the granular type, or of the raptorial type, exclusively. Vn- 
fortunately, however, it is impossible at this time to give a more 
accurate description of the amebas I used than is given above. 

The needles used in manipulating the test substances were of 
steel and of glass. Those made of glass were superior to those 
of steel because of their greater elasticity and resistance to clean- 
ing agents. The glass needles were made by drawing out thin- 
walled test tubes to a point. The diameter of the needle half a 
millimeter back from the point was one or two microns. Occa- 
sionally needles can be made having thinner points, so thin in 
fact that they wave about in the water. Such needles were used 
in the ‘tickling’ experiments. The most delicate mechanical 
stimuli could be administered by means of them. The needles 
were frequently freed from colloidal materials which readily col- 
lect on them while working with them in the culture fluid, by im- 
mersing them alternately in sulphuric acid and a strong solution 
of sodium hydroxide, a number of times, and then washing in 
distilled water and finally in ether. It was assumed that they 
were sufficiently cleaned in this way to prevent contamination 
of the test substances. 

The microscope used \vas a long arm Zeiss binocular with as 
objectives and number 4 eyepieces. The camera lucida draw- 
ings were made in the ordinary way. 

METHODS 

The method of work was very simple. A small quantity of 
the powdered substance which it was desired to use, was poured 
out from the contauier on a clean glass slide lying on the stage. 
The microscope arm was then swung over it. A particle of the 
desired size was then selected and transferred with the glass 
needle to the slide or petri dish containing the ameba whose be- 
havior was to be tested. Frequently some difficulty was encoun- 
tered in pushing particles through the surface film. But once 
through the film, the particles were placed wherever they were 
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wanted without provoking negfative reactions on llu' part of the 
anieba. 

* A sirigle ameba was employed for as many {'xp^Timenis as was 
possible^ for in most cases the results of such oxpc’rinumts gain 
added value on account of the compai’isous which may he made. 
*But there is a limit to the value of such jn’ocedurc in studying 
feeding habits of ameba since an individual changes its htdiavior 


to some extent on account of the food eaten and'on account of 
other previous reactions. ^>^Trthcless, as many as twenty or 
thirty experiments may be made in succa'ssion upon a singh* 
specimen under the most favorable conditions. 

All the work was done while facing a north windo\v to insuiv 
constancy in the direction of light. As will be s(am in a la1«’r 
paper, amebas are very sensitive to light, I'tarticulurly if there iu*{‘ 
sharp gradations in intensity; and it will be desiraljhy therefore, 
to bear this fact in mind while exaiiiirung the figures, it docs not 


appear, however, that the light had any marked (dlcct in their 
general movements, for the amebas moved in all directions on 
the slide, and they changed their direction of movenicnt in al- 
most every conceivable way, just as if the light came from all 
possible directions Avith uniform intensity. The explanation of 
this apparent contradiction regarding the effect of light on ameba 
lies in the fact, experimentally determined, that amebas readily 
become accustomed to light of relatively strong, intensity; and 
that they do not react to light of moderate intensity unless shar]) 
gradations of intensity come, within sensing range. However 
desirable it would be to have the light under controlled condi- 
tions while testing feeding reactions, the experimenta difficulties 
involved in bringing such conditions about would result m grea y 
limiting experimental latitude in other respects, for there mas 
, always be sufficient light merely to see 
the experiments where north light was used I we may dr 

regard light as a factor affecting discrimination, as far as the 
conclusions in this paper are concerned. wbeen 

Hitherto, however, the effect of continuous 
assumed to play a very important part “ 

Thus Rhumbler ('98) expressed the opinion that light serves 
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retard or prevent the feeding process in ameba, and that the ex- 
planation for the small number of observed cases of feeding lies 
in the probability that ameba feeds mostly during the nfght. 

Es ist eine alte Erfahrung, dass man nur sehr selten die Nahrurfgs- 
aufnahme der Amoben unter dem Mikroskop zu beobachten Gele- 
genheit hat. Das ist in so fern merkwurdig, als der umgekehrte Vor- 
gang, die Ansstossung unverdauter Reste aus dem Amobenkorper 
gerade sehr haufig beobachtet werden kann. Eine Amobe kann dock 
immoglich meKr Fakalicn nach aussen absetzen, als sie vorher an Nah- 
• rung in sich aufgenommen hat. In Gegentheil, sie .wird mehr Sub- 
. stanz an Nahrung in sieh aufnchmcn miissen als sie spater wieder 
ausstosst, weil der Amdbenleib Einiges von der aufgenommenen 
8ubslanz zu Wachsthum und Ernahrung zuriickhalten muss. Mann 
soUte als eher erwarten, dass die Nahrungsaufnahme haufiger zur^ 
Beobachtung kaine als die Defakation. 

Dieses merkwurdige Missverhaltniss zwischen dem aprioristisch 
Wahrscheinlichen und dem thatsachlich Vorhandenen konnte seine 
Erklarung darin linden, dass die Amoben ihre Nahrung hauptsachlich 
des Nachts aufnehraen, also zu einer Zeit, in welcher in der Regel nicht 
beobachtet wird, dass die Defakation dagegen des Tags iiber statt- 
findet und dass sie desshalb bei der meist am Tage stattfinden den 
Beobachtung leichter und ofter beobachtet werden kann. Dass dieser 
Unterschied zwischen Nacht und Tag in dem Amobenleben bis zu 
einem gewissen Grade vorliegt, halte ich nicht fur unwahrscheinlich, 
principiell, durchgreifend ist er auf keinen Fall. 

Hier und da gliickt es, auch am Tage die Nahrungsaufnahme zu 
beobachten; und sehr viel haufiger noch sieht man wenigstens die 
Amobe einen vergeblichen Versuch zur Nahrungsaufnahme machen. 
Eine Alge oder auch ein todter Fremdkorper, der schon halb von der 
Amobe umflossen war, springt plotzlich wieder aus dem unfliessenden 
Armen der Pseudopodien heraus, um.vielleicht'mehrmals mit demsel- 
ben Misserfolg von der Amobe wieder attakirt zu werden. Es ist wie 
aus dem Folgenden hervorgehen wird, ganz offenbar das grelle zur 
Beobachtung nothwendige Licht (Beleuchtungsspiegel), das die Nah- 
rungsaufnahme erschwert, unsicher oder unmoglich macht, und einen 
ahnlichen hemmenden Einfluss mag auch das Tageslicht auf einige 
Amobenarten wenigstens ausiiben; Das Tageslicht wird aber nicht 
so unvermittelt und deshalb auch nicht so storend auf die Thiere ein- 
wirken wie das Beobachtungslicht, weil es durch die Dammerung mit 
der Nacht verbunden ist, und weil man weiss, dass die lebende Sipb- 
stanz leicht durch alhnahliche tlbergange gegen aussere Reize un- 
cmpfanglicher wird als gegen schnell auftretende aussere Reizveran- 
derungen. Es ist also durch&us nicht gesa^, dass die Amoben in der 
gewbhnlichen Beleuchtung des Tages in gewohnter Umgebung ebenso 
selten Nahrimg aufnehmen, wie sie das erfahrungsgemass unter dem 
Mikroskope thun (Rhumbler, '98, p. 202).^ 

* Rhumbler seems not to have known of Duncan’s paper where feeding was 
repeatedly observed. See my quotation from Duncan’s paper on p. 538. 
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But shortly after Rhumbler published the paper from which 
the above extract was taken, Harrington and Leaniiiig {* 00 ) 
showed that amebas quickly become accustomed to even strong 
light; that after they had been exposed to strong white or mono- 
chromatic light for a few seconds, which causes retardation or 
cessation of movement, they begin to move normally again as if 
the light was without further effect. Ameba seems therefore to 
be affected by light only when its intensity suddenly changes; 
uniform moderate intensity is without effect in changing 
behavior. 

The explanation of Rhumbler’s observations where an Amoeba 
verrucosa ejected a partly ingested alga filament when strong 
light was turned on lies in the sudden change in light intensity. 
It is more than likely that no ejection would ha\'o occurred if 
the change had been made very gradually. 

Regarding the notion that amebas eat only or chiefly at night, 
owing to the assumed preventive effect of strong light in the day- 
time, it may be said that previous observations of ameban be- 
havior have not been protracted enough. This may readily be 
granted in view of the large number of successful cases of feeding 
recorded in this paper. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FEEDING PROCESS 

Before taking up the detailed behavior of ameba toward the 
various test substahees, 'it may be advisable to insert here a gen- 
eral description of the usual feeding process together with some 
previous observations by other investigators, in order that the 
detailed account which is to follow may be clear from the outset. 

One of the first students of ameban behavior to describe the 
feeding habits of this animal was the geologist-naturalist 1 . . . 
Duncan, who gives in his Studies amongst .Amoebae ( 77) a very 
intereBting, if anthropomorphic, interpretation of 
behavior of amebas. With regard to their feeding h^its Dun- 
can leaves the impression that food is taken only a e po. 
end of the ameba. 

' (p. 230). 
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' A little watching will show that the spot where things are taken in 
is close to the small extremity, and that very often one or ij^ore pseudo- 
' podia are projected there, so as to encircle a diatom or a green ani- 
malcule or a piece of alga, which is slowly pressed by them against 
the Amoeba and then sinks in (p. 230). 

The prey becomes environed by a vacuole, or is tumbled about by 
the endosarc amidst the jumble of things there (p. 230). 

. . . . long ridges appear on its surface . .. . .. (p. 230).® 

The pseudopodia closed on the granular mass and brought it to the 
part where the neck of the head joined the main body, and the prey 
sank into the endosarc. I have repeat e(hy seen these Amoebae take 
in food, and it has always been at this particular spot (p. 230). 

.... the vesicle is in its very common place, the food enter- 
ing end . ... (p. 231). 

As these young forms were^ watched, it became evident that occa- 
sionally a minute spore or small navicula like diatom coming into con- 
.tact with the spot where the sticky (hinder) end joined the noh-adher- 
ing protoplasm of the diaphne, sank into the body, and was soon seen 
streaming along inside, environed by other prey, and, a multitude of 
granules, grahular spheres, and masses of protoplasm (p. 234). 

It will be evident from these extracts.that Duncan did not ob- 
serve the essential details of the feeding process. The definite 
conclusion that food is caught only at the posterior end and not 
at the anterior end has remained , unconfirmed except in a very 
small number of cases. I am unable to suggest how Duncan 
might have come to this conclusion.. 

As far as I have been able to find, Leidy (79) first described 
and figured the essential features concerned in the capture of a 
living organism by an Amoeba proteus. * * 

1 have had but few opportunities of seeing Amoeba ^proteus capture 
living animals. In one instance I saw an individual, as represented 
in figure 5,' plate 1, containing, within a large vacuSle, an active In- 
fusorian, a Urocentrum, and having a second victim of the same kind 
included in the fork of a pair, of pseudopods, the ends of which were 
brought into contact, so as to imprison the animalcule within a circle. 
The latter moved restlessly about within its prison, but after a time 
became motionless, and shortly after the ends of the pseudopods which 
enclosed it fused together, as- seen at c in the figure just indicated. 
Films of ectosarc extended from the body of the Amoeba towards the 

. fused ends of the pseudopods, and finally the Urocentrum was enclosed 

2 The amebas seem to have been of the species described by Penard as Amoeba 
nitida, and of the variety figured by Leiiy (79) in plate 1, figure 7. 
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in a vacuole like that in the interior of the body oi the Amoeba. Hav- 
ing carefully watched the latter for some time, the I wo vacuoles con- 
tauung the captured Urocentrums were seen graduallv to diminish in 
size, the contents were reduced to the usual size of ordinary food-balls 
of the eiidosarc, and all trace of the ju’evious character of the victims 
was completely lost (p. 45). • 

An individual of the kind just described (an A. proteus) I had the 
opportunity of seeing swallow and digest one of anotlau' .^piM'ios, the 
Amoeba verrucosa. The steps of the process I have attempt e<l to 
represent in figures 13-19, plate VII, and they oecuiTed as follows: 

. In a drop of water squeezed from mud adhering to the roots of the 
plant Ludwigia, collected -in a half dried marsh, in the month of August, 
I noticed an active Amoeba, as seen in ligure 13. It was of elongated 
trialigular, snail-like form, with the anterior broader (‘xtremity ex- 
tended into a nmnber of conical aiitenna-Iike pseudopods. The pos- 
terior end was somewhat coar.sely papillose, and from the left side liro- 


jected two conical pscudopods like those in front. Observing an Amoe- 
ba verrucosa, figure 12, in its usual sluggish condition, lying almost 
motionless, directly in the path of the former, I was led to w'atch whet her 
the two would come into contact and what would be the result. 

The A. proteus contained a number of large food- and \vater-va(.‘Uoles, 
together with a single diatom. The contractile vesicle occupied the 
usual position and exhibited the usual changes. The A. verrucosa, 
besides the granular protoplasm, appeared to contain notliing but a 
conspicuous contractile vesicle, and this remained unchang(‘d. 

The snail-like Amoeba reached the A. verruco.sa, and turning with 
' tail end towards the rislit, the body shortened, and a pair o( diRita.te 
peeudopods extended from the head and embraced the 
manner represented in figure 14, Ihe conjoined ends « 
nods fused together, and the animal reversed its ‘direction of move 
ment while the A. verrucosa gradually sank deeply within its liody, 
TndtJumeVthe apf^arance of a large f llS 

tractile vesicle unchanged as represented m figure U 

swallowed Amoeba, ’^^^uced m si r> ^ Pk,., 

become oval m shape, Later, tne A. p l 

while its victim had become 17. Sub- 
eluded within a f Xevved to discharge the diatom, pre- 

sequently. the A. proteus was “XTIX of the posterior narrow 
vidusly noticed m the 0"Xthm its now globular water-vacuole bad 
end; and the A. verucosa, wrthm to now gi ^ 

besjome bent upon ‘ti>eff > ^ broken up into five spherical, 

the A. verrucosa appeared to ha the other 

granuiaj balls, as seen in figur _ ■ . proteus. These observations 
, constituents of the endosarc of th. A. proteu. 
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\^ere conducted through about seven hours. What finally became of 
the five balls resulting from the destruction of the A. verrucosa I did 
not ascertain, but supposed that they were digested, to contribute to 
the nutrition of the Amoeba proteus (p. 49). 

But with regard to the location on the body at which amebas 
take food, Leidy was, curiously enough, led to agree with Dun- 
can, but from observations made upon another genus. 

Mr. Duncan, in a recent publication (Popular Science Review, 1877, 
p. 217), intimates that the usual position in which the Amoebae take 
their food is at the posterior extremity of the body, which I am inclined 
to think, from some later observations I have made on the allied genus 
Dinamoeba, is correct (p. 45). ' 

Since Leidy’s studies on rhizopods, little or no work was done 
on the feeding habits of ameba until Rhumbler (^98) attempted to 
explain their feeding processes, as well as their movements, on 
the basis of physical and mechanical laws. 

Rhumbler described in detail three ways in which solid par- 
ticles are taken into the interior. In a later paper (Rhumbler, 
^10), these three methods of feeding are conveniently summa- 
rized as follows: 

1) Nahrungsaufnahme diirch “Import.” Hierbei riickt der Nah- 
rungskorper in den Plasmaleib der Amobe hinein, nachdem er mit 
dereii Oberflache in Kontakt gebracht worden ist, ohne dass die Amobe 
dabei selbst irgendwelche nennenswerte Bewegungen auszufuhren 
braucht, aber auch ohne dass ihr solche an sich beliebige Bewegungen 
verwehrt waren. 

2) Nahrungsaufnahme durch Umfliessung (“Circumfluenz”). Auch 
hierbei wird der aufzunehmende Kbrper von dem Amobenkbrper direkt 
beriihrt; das Protoplasina fliesst aber um den Nahrungskorper in enger 
Anschmiegung herum, indem es sich auf dessen Oberflache ausbreitet, 
w'as selbstverstandlich einc entsprechende Ocstaltverandcrung der 
Amobe zur Folge hat, eine Gestaltveranderung aber, die der AmSbe 
von dem Fremdkorper aus induziert ist; sie verlauft in direkter Ab- 
hangigkeit von der Oberflaohenform des Fremdkorpers, richtet sich 
also ‘ganz nach ihr, ohne dass die Amobe selbst den Verlauf der 
die Circiimfluenz vermittelnden St romungsricht ungen zu determinieren 
braucht. 

3) Die dritte Art, das “Einfangen der Nahrungskorper” oder auch, 
wie ich sie beiiennen mochte, die “Circumvallation,” ist besonders 
merkwiirdig, da sie ganz den Eindruck einer berechnenden Handlung- 
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sweise der Amobe hervorzunifen gecij!:not ist. Ainbboiipliisnm 
schickt namlich an beiden Seiten dc‘i’ Beute vorlxd IVcudopodicn,, du' 
sich jenseits der Beute miteinander vei'oinifijon, nmdi ibiH^r \ars(‘hnio)- 
zimg einen vollstandigen Wall urn sie lu*ruin bildoJi, iind sirh liald 
darauf auchauf dcrObor-undriit orseite der AnH)])0 zu.sainnu‘ns('bViessen. 
so dass die Beute volUtaiulig eingekerkert wird, obne dass das Plasiua, 
selbst bis dahin mit ihr irgendwo in direkten Koiitnkt- gekoninu'n zu s('iii 
braucht (Fig.l).- Soweit es sichhierliel iinilebenrh^ IkniUkiirprr han- 
delt sieht diese Art des Nahrungr>erwerbes einer Uberlistmig der IkiiH' 
zum Verwechseln abnlioli. Die diroktc Beriilirung der Biaite scheiiil 
venniedeu zu werden, uin sie. uicht we^zusebveeh'ii, wenn 
allwarts umstellt ist, verniag sic nieht nielir d(.'n vt'rdauenden lumvii’- 
kungen ihres Kerkers zu entrinuen (p. 194), 

In 1904 Jennings published an extensive paper t)n lh(‘ geiunal 
behavior of ameba, in which he showed that differences in surfne 
tension and the action of other mechanical |)rinciples do not .'x- 
plain satisfactorily some of the more important features ol 
Lban behavior. Several interesting observations on eeding 
are also recorded. Some of these will be discussid fuitlin 

^‘’KeSr, ^Taliaferro et al. (13) recorded some interesting varia- 

tions^of food cup formation in amebas. Ihese 

eluded that amebas react by the method ol tiia am mo . 

421). This point will be discussed inalatei papei. 

Character and formation of food cupx 

The larger amount of feeding by 

practically all the feeding of the does not 

enveloping the food object m a cup o P 

come into Jip “ not formed except over food or 

cally completed, tiuch a 

in the .vicinity of o ] ^ ^ food The tenu ‘food cu|) 

come associated by the aine a '^temporized .structure 

i, therefore employed to to ext^^ 

by means of which ^ p, , food cup is formed in siw- 
As observed under the m . , ^ ^ niovement of 

eral ways, depending upon the ehaucter,. 
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the fcxxi object; upon its nearness to the ameba; upon what part 
of the 3,meba — posterior or anterior — is near the object; Upon 
the ^ condition’ of the ameba, that is, its state of hunger, its just 
previous feeding experiences, etc. As described by several ob- 
servers, two pseudopods are sometimes sent out toward the food 
object, one on either side, and not touching it. As these encircle 
the food, a thin sheet of protoplasm arising from the base and 
dorsal sides of the pseudopods, is thrown out over the object. 
The pseudopods and the sheet of protoplasm then fuse all around, 
forming an inverted cup of protoplasm over the surface of the 
glass dish or slide, 'jvith the food object in tjie centre. . A food 
cup is frequently formed in this manner over an active organism 
such as a urocentrum, paramecium, coleps, chilpmonas, etc., if 
such an organism lies fifty microns or less from the ameba. 

The two encircling pseudopods are sometimes omitted and only 
a broad thin sheet thrown out over the prey, forming finally a 
cup of the same appearance as when the encircling pseudopods 
are also present. Food cups of this character may be formed' at 
any part of the ameba. Such a food cup may involve the whole 
ameba, or only the tip of a small pseudopod. In the latter case 
the main stream of protoplasm is not affected visibly, and the 
cup may be regarded therefore as a side issue. In nearly all 
cases the food cups are formed at the anterior part of the ameba 
for the simple reason that edible prey is encountered here first. 
Both raptorial and granular amebas form food cups of this kind. 

Food cups formed in this way may be of enormous size among 
the raptorial amebas, if the stimulating object is larg^ and a 
number of pseudopods~as many as five or more— may coalesce 
to form a thin sheet which is sent out over the object. 

Food cups fonned in any of these ways are usually boiinded 
on the under side by the glass bottom of the object holder. 
When this is the case the ectoplasm of the rim of the cup adheres 
to the glass firmly. The captured organism becomes more or 
less inactive while the glass is still bounding the food vacuole, as 
may be shown by breaking the ameba loose sometime after the 
food cup is formed. This might indicate that digestive sub- 
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stances are poured into the vacuole before it is quite surrounded 
by protoplasm. 

Most of the cases of feeding described in this paper \ve»e accoiu- 
plished through food cups that were formed against the glass 
surface of the object holder. But food cups may readily be forn>- 
ed free, out of contact with any solid object excepting the fond 
object. In a case where a snuill flageliate became entangled in 
the upper surface of the ectoplasm a circular ridge of protoplasm 
appeared with the flagellate in the center. The ridge was ex- 
tended upwards until well above the flagellate, when it gradually 
closed in upon the. flagellate and a considerable (luautity of water. 
It is possible also to produce such a free food cup experimentally, 
by stimulating a part of the ameba mechanically with a very line 
‘ glass needle. 

Size of food Clips . • 


The size of food cups varies veiy greatly among the diflerent 
.types of amebas. .Mnoiig the raptorial forms the maximum 
limit is determined only by the amount of protoplasm in the 
ameba. In fact, in numerous instances, a whole ameba may be 
engaged in the starting of a food cup which, to complete, of the 
size projected, would take the protoplasm of several amebas. 
The miniinum size of a food clip among raptorial amebas is just 
large enough to take in a small diatom. 

* With the granular amebas the size of the food cups is less vari- 
able They veiy^ seldom involve more than three-fomths o le 
■ protoplasm! and even then the walls of the cup are thicker than 
inte raptorial form. It is difficult to say what the minimum 
ske of a food cup is. A small organism like the flagellate chilo- 

p,onas is ingested m oTrotted 

"sVe Lquently ingested m food eups scarcely larger than 
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are considered. The relation between the size of the food cup 
and Aat of the object is greatly influenced by the condition of 
the ameba, such as hunger, rate of reaction, etc. The higher the 
rate of reaction and the greater the hunger, the larger, within 
limits, will be the food cups., 

Number of food cups 

In the granular tyf)e usually only one food cup is observed at a 
time but occasionally, when food is plentiful, two or even three 
may be started at exactly the same time. Whenever a food cup 
is formed the whole ameba is apparently affected even .though 
the food cup is only a small one, for the main stream of proto- 
plasm is interrupted for a longer or a shorter time. 

The number of food cups which a raptorial ameba may form 
is apparently limited only by the amount of protoplasm. Three 
may be formed side by side simultaneously or nearly so. Three 
or four are frequently observ^ed starting at the same time. Some- 
times two or more cups coalesce fornjing a larger one in which the 
stimulating object or objects are finally ingested. The success 
or failure of a food cup has no influence on the formation of 
new cups either in the same vicinity or elsewhere, if the ameba is 
hungry. 


Modifications in the formation of food cups 

The range of variation in the shape, size, and mode of forma- 
tion, of food cups is very great. Indeed it can almost be said 
that no two are alike in all respects. When it is remembered 
that among other factors the character of the food object, the 
condition of hunger, the rate of reaction, the distance between the 
object and the ameba, the part of the ameba stimulated, the 
movement of the food object, and the previous experience of the 
ameba, have each their effect in modifying food cup formation, 
it is evident that the same, constellation of conditions seldom 
occurs twice. The process is therefore ijot a stereotyped, one, 
but is adjustable to meet varying conditions. 
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As a rule food cups continue forming as long as the stimulus 
actj when the stimulus ceases to act the food cmp is withZn 
A temporarily immobile Phacus triqueter was igitated uS a 
glass needle near a raptorial aineba. A food cup was at once 
formed about it but when the needle was removed and agita- 
tion ceased, the food cup was retracted slowly, althougli it was 
about three-fourths completed. This experiment was re,,eated 
twice with the same result. It frequently happens that when a 
food cup IS partly formed over an organism, tlie organism sud- 
denly escapes. . In such cases the foi-mation of the food cup is 
arrested. But in two or three cases where a rajitorial aineba 
was 'tickled' with oscillaria threads and a food cup formed and 
nearly closed ^ the alga threads were then quickly removed aud 
the food cup closed up completely. 

On the other hand, even though the stimulus remains exactly 
the same, food cups formed over the inciting object are occa> 
sionally not completed; they may he arrested at almost any 
stage. In these instances a period of quiet of a few seconds 


usually precedes the withdrawal of the ])artly formed foo{f cuj). 

The amount of water enclosed in a food cup with the food ob- 
ject varies greatly. The type and condition of the ameba and 
the nature of the stimulating object seem to be the essential fac- 
tors concerned. In general raptorial amebas include more water 
•in the food cups than the granular amebas; hungry amebas and 
those not having eaten for some time form larger food cups 'over 
objects of the same size than those replete with food; actively 
moving objects, such as organisms, and mechanically agitated 
particles are eaten with more water than (juiet objects. Some 
objects such as isolated proteins are sometimes ingested appar- 
ently without any water; sometimes with just a slight amount of 
water. On other occasions again, the same kinds of objects are 
ingested in food cups with larger amounts of water. 

• All the instances of feeding that have been observed can be 
arranged in a uniformly graded series, at one end of which would 
be placed those cases of feeding where very little water is taken 
in, and at the other end those in which a large amount of water is 
ingested with the food. In those cases which stand at the middle 
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of the series moderate quantities of water are taken in with the 
food Object and the protoplasm flows around it a at greater dis- 
tance and touches it at perhaps only one or two points. Those 
cases which come at the end of the series where the formation 
of food cups finds its highest expression, are characterized by the 
taking in of a very large quantity of water with the food, and the 
almost complete formation of the food cup before the particle of 
food is touched. Now the same object may cause feeding reac- 
tions falling anywhere in the series as above described. A food 
cup may be formed touching the object at many points and con- 
taining a minimal quantity of water; or a food cup may be formed 
at a considerable distance from the object and containing a large 
account of water. These differences in the size of food cups as 
compared with the size of the object are not always referable to 
the object around which the food cup is formed but in some cases 
exclusively to the ameba, that is to say, to its degree of hunger. 
There is therefore no essential difference to be observed between 
Rhumbler^s terms ^circumfluenz^ and ‘ circumvallation^ except- 
ing sHtch as is brought about by a varying degree of hunger; and 
the exact form of the circumfluenz is not any more directly con- 
ditionQd by the shape, of the object than is the shape of one^s 
hand conditioned by the pen in writing. In other words, there 
is no relation whatever between the shape of the object and that; 
of the food cup which encloses it. For these reasons I prefer the* 
one term, food cup, in describing feeding reactions. 

No clear case of ingestion by the ‘import^ method, which is 
characteristic of amebas encased in pellicles, has come under my 
observation (see Rhumbler, ’10, p. 194). 

When it was said above that in some cases bf feeding no water 
seems to be taken in with the food object, it was said designedly. 
Several amebas that had apparently not taken in any water with . 
the food were examined under a compound microscope imme- 
diately after eating, and in each case a thin film of clear' liquid, 
which may have been water taken in with the food, wa4 seen 
surrounding the food. This is worth noting, as it throws doubt 
on whether any food is ever ingested without any water whatever.' 
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The food vacuok 


After the food cup closes up completely it is known as a food 
vacuole. If the food particle is an active organism the food 
vacuole ordinarily remains undimiiiislied or decreases but very 
slowly in size until the organism stops moving. .-Vt this time or 
soon thereafter^ the water rapidly disappears wliile small irreg- 
ular projections are thrown out from the inside wall of the vacuole 
toward the food. This process may be regarded as a change of 
the ectoplasm lining the vacuole, to endoplasm, which now fills 
up most of the space occupied by the water, according to the sug- 
gestion first advanced by Wallich (h.T). The time required by 
amebaS' to kill living prey varies gieatly. A hungry anieba kills 
a chilomonas in a minute or less and a coleps in two to five min- 
utes while a very granular ameba was observed to contain a live 


flagellate about six microns in diameter in a vacuole for over an 
hour. I suspect that this ameba was sick, and that its digestive 
apparatus was disordered. If there is no solid object in the 
vacuole the water may remain much longer, an hour or more, 
without any marked diminution in size of the vacuole. 

When the water of a food vacuole containing solid food dis- 
appears, the food particle is usually carried near the posterior 
part of the animal, especially if the object is ten microns or more 
in diameter. After some time, depending periiaps upon its 
‘nature, the food particle may be cawied afong '"t," 

stream of protoplasm. Foods which are onty ^ ^ 

by the digestive powers of the ameba, such as globulin, gra 
aiuten etc., may be carried for three or four days. A fragme 
of aefosomameafmay likewise be carried for several days, under- 

mina the while gradual reduction in size. , , , 

On h Ither hand, diatoms and desmids have been observed 
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Comparatively few observatidns of this kind have been made 
for tlfe reason that they did not seem to tiiow much light on the 
main problem of feeding; but sufficient attention was paid to the 
way in which food is handled inside of the ameba to see that it 
depends at least as much upon the condition and nature of. the 
ameba as upon the character of the food object. 

From this brief description of the usual feeding habits of the 
ameba, it is evident that very great variation is to be expected, 
that eating is not a stereotyped process, and that no safe conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the observation of a few isolated cases. 
The recording of a large number of experiments seems to be one 
of the best methods of arriving at the truth in cases where the 
coefficient of variation is high. 

We shall now discuss in some detail one or two typical illus- 
trations of the behavior of amebas toward each test substance. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Reactions of ameba to whole organisms and to parts of organisms 

Ameba is essentially a beast of prey. By far the Ingest por- 
tion o| its food consists of Uving moving organisms, both plant 
and animal. In a general way it may be said that a hungry 
ameba eats any organism it can get hold of. Protozoa of any 
size ranging from a small flagellate such as chilomonas, to a 
paramecium; rotifers; small entomostraca; diatoms and desmids, 
etc. ; all are eaten providing only that they move slowly enough 
to allow of the formation of a food cup over them. Observa- 
tions bearing upon the variety of organisms eaten by ameba have 
been made and recorded by practically all investigators of this 
animal, but especially numerous are such observations in the 
writings of Leidy (79), Penard (’02), and Gibbs and Dellinger 
(^08). 

Notwithstanding the wide range of diet, small flagellates su^ 
as chilomonas appear to form the larger part of the food of gran- 
ular amebas; while diatoms and desmids constitute the greater 
part of the food of raptorial amebas. This does not indicate a 
preference for these particular kinds of food; it may be that these 
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organisms, flagellates and diatoms, are generally more numerous 
and therefore easier to obtain, than other classes of jirotozda and 
protophyta. 

As far as my observations go, it happens very seldom tliat one 
ameba attempts to eat another when two come near each other. 
Nor do the small amebas of the radiosa type call forth tlie feed- 
ing reaction except in very few cases. Other food; coleps, ehilo- 
monas, spathidium, etc., is taken readily while ameban forms 
are refused. If however an ameba is cut into several pieces, and 
a fragment placed in the path of an ameba, the feeding reaction 
is frequently started, but very seldom is the fragment ingested 
unless it is agitated by means of a glass needle. 

Another organism that is much less readily eaten than might 
be expected, is the motile Euglena viridis. In a number of cases 
these were passed by without any attempt at ingestion, although 
their rate of movement was slow enough to permit of the fonna- 
tion of a food cup over them. In one instance a euglena was 
ingested by a raptorial ameba but the euglena could not be kept 
inside of the ameba’s body. After the food cup was closed up 
the euglena made its way into the endoplasm which was (piite 
thoroughly churned up by the vigorous movements of the em 
Klena as it moved from one part of the ameba to armther. t he 
ameba nevertheless kept on moving for^vara slow y, 
not much disturbed by the wrigglings of the euglena 
body. The ameba’s digestive juices did not seem to u\e 
effect on the euglena except perhaps to «‘mulatc it « ^ 

activity. Just fifteen minutes after ingestion the cclopUs i 
broke and the euglena wriggled out of the 

portant factor in the gc ^ 

Sr:: 

case. I shall therefore speak first ot 
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Reactions to mming organisms* 

When a hungry ameba comes within 100 microns or Mss of an 
‘anchored’ flagellate or a creeping diatom, the first Visible re- 
action toward the moving object will be a more rapid streaming 
of the protoplasTh in the stimulated region, providing the object 
is straight ahead of the pseudopod; but if the object lies to the 
side, there occurs a sudden slowing of streaming followed by the 
projection of a side pseudopod toward the food organism. The 
pseudopod flows rapidly forfs^ard until almost in contact with the 
prey, then it stops and forks, the two prongs advancing at the 
same rate and encircling the prey. Meantime, the covering 
sheet of protoplasm is sent out from the bases and dorsal sides 
of the prongs. The encircling pseudopods and the covering sheet 
of protoplasm then fuse all around, and the ameba attaches it- 
self closely to the .substrate. If stimulation is intense, the whole 
ma«s of . the ameba travels toward the food cup. Usually a few 
seconds after the complete closure of the food cup the captured 
organism becomes very active in its movements, and in dartidg 
about comes, usually for the first time, into physical contact with 
the ameba. If the main stream of protoplasm has not thus far 
been directed toward the captured prey, it is turned in this direc- 
tion now, especially if the organism is of some size. The ameba 
usually remains almost motionless for a very variable length of 
time. In from one to sixty minutes or longer, depending upon 
the character of the object and upon the condition of the ameba, 
the captured prey becomes quiet, and very soon thereafter the 
water in the food vacuole begins to disappear. While the water 
is being absorbed the inside wall of the food cup sends out irreg- 
ular projections toward the prey, which seem^ to be rough and 
granular on their edges. If the prey is an animal not having a 
hard exoskeleton, Buch as a spathidium or a chilomonas, it be- 
comes spherical at about this stage, and is carried along byth^ 
protoplasmic stream. Locomotion is usually resumed when the 
prey ceases its active movements, but there is very great varia- 
tion in this matter. 
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^ The behavior toward moving' organisms varies greatlv For 
instMce the pseudopod may be transfoinied into a c'overin. 
sheet only^ and then thrown over the organism Very sjit 
movements on the part ot the food organis.n, a mild stated of Inm- 
ger on the part of the araeba, or stimulation on the sitle of the 
pseudopod, is likely to produce a food cu]) of this sort. Under 
such conditions eating seems to be a side is, sue, for the main 
stream is frequently not interrupted or changed in its direction 
ot flow, bometimes a food organism is excreted imdige.sted thirtv 
or more minutes after ingestion. This is especially true of large 
objects such as desmids, when there is already a large amount of 
undigested food in the body. The state of hunger is thei’ofore 
not directly determined by the digestive aliilitics of an ameba at 
any given time. 


A Bniall organism like chilomonas is apparently as aecc]) table a 
food object as can be offered to an ameba, for it has been fre- 
quently noted that when globulin or giain gluten or egg alt)ti' 
men^ or other substance, was entirely and repeatedly disrogard(Ml, 
a chilomonas. would be ingested at once. 


Reactiojis to dead and to moiionkss organ kms and to 
parts of organisms 

A motionless organism whether living or dead does not usually 
call forth a food cup before the ameba has come into physical 
contact with it. This behavior is in strong contrast to that ob- 
served when a living organism is eaten, where, as has been de- 
scribed, a food cup is nearly always fonned before the ameba has 
come into contact with the prey. With the granular amebas 
ingestion of immobile organisms or parts of organi.sms may be 
frequently observed. Pieces of crabs or of worms are fre(iuently 
eaten. In many cases, however, they are avoided or left behind 
when coming into contact with them the first time; but if the 
pieces are shifted so as to lie again in the path of the ameba, they 
may' be eaten. 

Just what takes place in the ameba in such a case between the 
first and second tests cannot be stated. A\hcn a higher animal 
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behaves ia»this way it is commonly said that the appetite be> 
comes more intense upon repeated stimulation, and finally be- 
comes strong enough to induce eating. As far as this may be ■ 
translated into physiological terms, the statement also applies to 
ameba; that is, that repeated stimulation is frequently necessary 
to induce an ameba to ea^. This is not merely an interpretation 
of what takes place but a plain statement of observation. The 
ameba has been changed in some way so that at the second stim- 
ulation the food object, refused at first, is eaten. The only 
demonstration of this invisible change that is at present possible 
is the result following a second stimulation. 

The reactions toward motionless organisms and toward parts 
of organisms, may be readily observed only among granular 
amebas. Those of the raptorial type have not with certainty 
been seen to eat an entirely motionless organism; but judging 
from their behavior toward carmine, it seems likely that they 
ma^ occasionally do so. One may observe a raptorial ameba 
move over motionless diatoms again and again without any 
reaction ‘toward them, but if the ameba comes near an activ^y 
moving diatom, it is usually ingested. A number of similar 
observations have been made. Inactive living diatotns and also 
a Phacus triqueter in the same condition, were very slightly 
agitated with a very fine glass needle, with the result that a food 
cup was formed over the agitated organism but was arrested in its 
further development when agitation ceased. In the case of the 
phacus, agitation was continued until the food cup was completed 
almost down to the surface of the glass. Further agitation was 
of course impossible and the food cup, in consequence, was de- 
veloped no further. The sides of the food cup did not become 
attached to the glass, nor was a layer of protoplasm thrown out 
under the phacus. The ameba finally moyed on over the phacus 
without further reaction. 

It is evident from these experiments and observations that a 

food particle, if not in motion, is not a sufficient stimulus in many 

cases, among the raptorial amebas at least, to bring afiout the 

feeding reaction; and that if a moving particle of food, partly 

enclosed in a food cup, then stops moving, the feeding process 

* 
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interrupted. As far then as the raptorial amebas are concerned, 
mPvement is by far the most iinpoitant quality in food organisms. 
With those of the granular t}q)e, movement of food objects is not 
so important, but even here it is probably more important than 
any other single quality. 


Reactions to very slightly soluble substances 

Ttis group of test substances includes carmine, well dried old 
egg white, india ink, and uric acid. The behavior of ainoba 
. toward these substances is taken up first for the reason that 
carmine, the chief representative of this group has been used 
more widely in experiments upon one-celled animals than any 
other substance. Carmiqe is indeed the classic substance for 
this purpose, having been used by Count v. Gleichen Russwurm 
in feeding protozoa as far back as 1777. . ^ 

Carmine, The carmine used in these experiments was Grub- 
ler’s Carmin rubr. IL In some cases it was used pure; m other 
cases it was mixed with a slight amount of egg white (as it comes 
from tihe hen’s egg) and dried, to prevent the particles from fall- 
ing apart when moved around in the water. The mixtures of 
carmine and egg white were of several grades, ^ Grade 2 was made 
by adding just enough egg white to the carmine to form a verj' 
thick paste. Grade 4 was made by mixing one part '>f ermine 
■ with five of egg white. These mixtures were thoroughly dried 
with heat but without coagulating the egg white. ^ 

As thus made up the carmine^gg white mixture is a complex 
substance and is somewhat objectionable as a test substance on 
Ws icolt for if a change in behavior is brought about by its 
se u t; certain jnst what part of the substance . r.po - 
,iWe for the change But in this case it happens that the objec 

U..I. Ui. to i. .»»'>» 

.Un. .mpl.Fl ."<> ‘to “« > J J., 

Where the mixture was employed. Pme 
the beginning of the imes iga i microscope, 

ameba before the ca-m u « p,,, ,,, 

but an exammation of the lanor ^ 
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mine produces about the same reactions as the mixture of car- 
mine and egg white. Pure carmine is ingested readily, although 
after a few minutes’ sojourn in the ameba’s body, it is excreted. 

Pure carmine is usually regarded as a waste substance as far 
as its nutritive value is concerned. But there are no studies on 
record that show this as far as I have been able to find. Chemical 
analyses* have been made (Lieberraann, Jour. Soc. Dyers, 1885, 
I, 269) from which it appears that some free tyrosin is probably 
present in some grades of carmine, but Millon’s and Piria’s tests 
for tyrosin did not show its presence in the carmine I used. 
When carmine is thoroughly shaken up with tap water, examina- 
tion of the filtrate showed the presence of a considerable quan- 
tity of some organic acid and some salt of aluminium. 

.One of the properties of carmine which doubtless affects the 
reactions of ameba is. solubility. If some carmine is placed in 
clean tap water enough .of it will go into solution in a feW days to 
color the water a very decided crimson. Such a solution of car- 
mine does not seem to have a deleterious effect on ciliates or rhiz- 
opods, if these are immersed in the solution for days and weeks, 
as numerous observers have testified. Nor does the continual 
eating of carmine for days and weeks appreciably injure para- 
mecium or stent or (Metalnikow, ’07, Schaeffer, ’10). The s^ort 
stay of carmine m the ameba’s body cannot be due, therefore, to 
the injurious action of the carmine. 

As stated above, carmine is eaten readily whether in the pure 
form or mixed with a slight amount of egg white. But it is eaten 
readily only by the granular amebas; the raptorial forms eat 
carmine relatively very seldom, and then not with readiness. 

Let us now take up the reactions of a granular ameba toward 
carmine as. portrayed in figures 1 to 152. A grain of carmine of 
grade 2 was placed to the right of the ameba’ s path— 1. Al- 
though the ameba moved forward in a straight path, the tip of 
the ameba turned directly toward the carmine grain. The proto- 
plasmic stream then forked, one stream resuming movement 
straight ahead, while the other moved toward the carmine until 
it came into contact with it. All the protoplasm then began 
streaming toward the test object. A food cup was formed by 
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the mere spreading out of the newly formed pseudopod, and the 
, carmiiie was then speedily ingested with a considerable amount 
of water. In about a minute the water was absorlied, and the 
ameba flowed off in the opposite direction. Three minutes later 
the carmine was excreted. 

One of the most interesting features of this behavior, not liith- 
erto described, is the sensing of the carmine at a distance and 
the movement toward it. The explanation of the reaction at. a 
distance that at once suggests itself is based, of course, ilpon th(‘ 
diffusion of the dissolving carmine. Another item of behavior 
that calls for an explanation is this: Why did the main psoudopod 
resume forward movement after turning toward the carmine, 
and after the pseudopod was projected toward it, but was re- 
tracted after the ameba came into contact with the carmine^ 
Still another feature of behavior should be noticed at this time, 
for it will recur again and again. Why should the ameba reverse 
its direction of movement after eating the carmine? Wliy did 
it not move on in the original direction? The direction of move- 
ment after eating an object as compared with the previous direc- 
tion of movement, is not a matter of chance but is fairly well 
resolvable into two or three factors. If an object is eaten which 
seems not to be wanted after it has been eaten (which may be 
inferred from its hasty excretion) the ameba is liable to move 
away in such a direction as will bring the object soonest near the 
new posterior ei^d. This experiment also brings out striking y 
the contrast between the evacuation of the carmine by the an^ba 
before ingestion and after it has come into contact with the in- 
ternal protoplasm; or between reactions of ectoplasm and endo- 

it does not want. the zrain of carmine as 

Aboul ‘i. 4 

above described, another gra placed slightly to thi 

right of the ameba’s path-8, me 
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with the carmine-egg white and then passed on without any 
indication of a feeding reaction, and this in spit# ol the that, 

thgre was present much more egg white in this particle^ than ih 
the previous one. 

The carmine particle that had been eaten and excreted was 
again laid in the path of the ameba — 13. The ameba moved on 
past in contact with the cahnine without a sign of a feeding re- 
action. Why should the same particle not be eaten the sebond 
time? *Had something been taken out of the particle or had 
something been added tto it? Or had the ameba been changed 
by its first experience with the carmine in some way? 

The same grain of carmine was again laid to the right of the 
tip of the main pseudopod — 16. There was sent opt a pseudopod 
on the right into contact with the carmine, showing that the test 
object "was sensed at a distance. The carmine grain was rolled 
around in various directions for four minutes, when the ameba 
moved off leaving the carmine behind. There was at no time 
any indication of the beginning of a feeding reaction. The par- 
tial surrounding of the carmine just before it was left behind— 25, 
26 — was incidental, for the pseudopod behind the carmine was 
being rapidly retracted. 

Four minutes later the carmine grain was laid to the left of the 
ameba's path — 28. The ameba moved on straight forward with- 
out a visible change of reaction until it was one-fourth past the 
carmine. Then a pseudopod was thrown out directly toward, 
and into contact with, the carmine grain. . The side pseudopod 
remained in contact with the carmine until the ameba had passed 
by. There was no attempt to roll the carmine around. The 
main direction of movement was not even changed. ‘^Why should 
there be such a change of reaction toward the same carmine grain? 
When first presented it was speedily ingested. When next pre- 
sented — 13r-it was passed by without reaction. On the third trial 
the carmine was rolled around for several minutes. ’ On the fourth 
trial a pseudopod was thrown out into contact with the carmine, 
only to be retracted later as the ameba continued in its straight 
path forward. It is clear that the change does not lie altogether 
within’the ameba nor entirely in the carmine, and it is equally 
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(certain that the change is not due to fatigue either oi tne sensing 
inechgnism or of the eating mechanism. The difference in the 
behavior* cannot be due only to the difference between the stii\iuli 
in these experiments. 

. But observe this ameba's further behavior. A piece of well 
dried and nearly insoluble egg white was definitely avoideil by 
the ameba after having come into contact with it 30. A piece 
of debris was also avoided, but before coming into contact with 
it— 32. But when a fresh grain of carmine of grade 2 was laid to 
the left of the ameba’s path, it was promptly ingested— 35. 1 he 
ameba became relatively quiet for about three minutes, then it 
moved off in the original direction, excreting the carmine fifteen 
minutes after ingestion. The grain of carmine seems to have 
%een regarded as possessing food qualities in a higher degree than 
the first grain eaten; for the water in the food vacuole persistwl 
tor a longer time; a period of rest followed ingestion; the ame la 
moved off in its previous direction ; and the carmine remained five 

times as long in the ameba’s body. ; 

Two minutes after it was excreted, the carmine gram wa W 

di«rtlymfrontoftheameba-44. The carmine gram was mil > 
Sseudopods were " 

the ameba. Then the tip of the ameba 


bPoke uptTcXl 


A new grain t 

was again promptly^^^'j;'“^ of 

carmine was egested, the occu- 

rest intervking, 65” to tl- ^ “,„„,p„ed with the first 

pied a position near ep was reversed after inges 

in this as in the nrsi 
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may therefore have been milder. The turning to the left may 
have been the resultant of two tendencies: moving forwar4 and 
getting away from the cannine as quickly as possible. 

The ameba moved over the same carmine grain when placed 
in its path a few minutes later — 70. When placed in front of the 
ameba for the third time — 72 — the tip of the main pseudopod 
forked, one prong flowing under the carmine, while the other be- 
came the main pseudopbd through which the ameba moved away. 
The carmine grain which had been used in the first experiment 
was now placed in front of the ameba — 78. A pseudopod thrown 
out on the left indicated a tendency to avoid the carmine, but 
another pseudopod thrown out under the carmine showed a 
slight positive reaction. The ameba finally moved off through 
the middle pseudopod leaving the carmine behind. * 

A piece of carmine of grade 4 which was placed in the ameba’ s 
path, produced a peculiar change of behavior— 84, A pseudopod 
was sent out on the side on which the carmine lay, but anterior 
to it. The pseudopod flowed straight on carrying the ameba 
away. The cause of the formation of the pseudopod was un- 
doubtedly some quality the carmine possessed. Another grain 
of carmine of grade 4 was then definitely avoided — 87. 

The same piece of cannine which had been used in the begin- 
ning of the experiments was laid in the ameba’s path for the sixth 
time — 89 — but the subsequent behavior was so irregular that it is 
difficult to say just what part was produced by the cannine. 
What seemed to be a spathidium was then quickly ingested in a 
food cup containing a considerable amount of water — 92. This 
shows that the ameba was actually hungry at this time, and that 
the preceding behavior where carmine was refused was not due 
to lack of hunger through fatigue or any other cause. 

A grain of almost insoluble egg white was* then placed in the 
ameba’s path three times in succession — 95. It was reacted tp 
with more or less indifference. 

A fresh grain of cannine of grain 2 was then laid in front of 
the ameba — 107. * A food cup was at once formed over the car- 
mine but only about three-fourths of it was included within the 
cup. The* ameba then remained almost motionless for about 
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four minutes. Then the ameba gradually withdrew from the‘ 
carmipe; the food, cup remaining uncompleted. The ameba 
moved only slightly for about ten minutes thereafter, then two 
flagellates were caught in a large food cup. Two minutes later 
a pseudopod was thrown out on either side of the carmine for a 
short distance, but these were withdrawn as a spathidium (?) 
was encountered and ingested in a large food cup, Tlie spathid- 
ium moved about in the food vacuole for about eleven minutes. 


This unusually long time of activity of the captured prey may 
have been due to a partial exhaustion of the unieba's digestive 
juiceSj as a result of its reactions to carmine in the experiment 
where the carmine grain was only three-fourths surrounded, 
but held in the food cup for about six mmutes— 108— 111. 

‘ Two days later a new grain of carmine of grade 2 was then laid 
on the surface fihn near the ameba, which was at this time crawl- 
ing along the surface film-122. The cannine grain was rolled 
around for eight minutes. The ameba then moved away. 
About three hours later a fresh piece of cannine of grade 2 was 
laid into contact with the ameba, now on the bottom of the dish— 
129. A food cup was at once fonned in which half of the carmine 
was enclosed. After the ameba had remained quiet for several 
minutes, the food cup was retracted and the cannuie carried to 
the back of the ameba. A few minutes later the carmme rolled 

off and the ameba moved away. 

Next day a small piece of a worm, ae osoma, was laid m the 
ameba’s path, but no definite change of behavior resulted. .V 
teh pieJe of cannine of grade 2 produced a positive reaction, 

L of . w ».p. 

7ar^hrAgrtherTwLaslightpositivereaction,after^ 

.the ameba moved off . Soarklina Gelatine, which was 

Two days later a ^ 
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reaction, after which the ame a mm summa- 
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'amount of egg white were readily ingested the first iime each oneir 
was presented, for the first fe^ trials. Button later tri^s the 
ingesting process, though initiated in typical fashion, was not 
completed. The ameba seemed to discover its imstake too late 
to completely avoid the carmine, even after a few trials had been 
made. On the last few trials, however, no indications of a food 
cup were seen when fresh pieces of carmine of the same grade were 
laid near the ameba. In contrast to the behavior of the ameba 
toward carmine grains adulterated with a slight amount of egg 
white, is that toward carmine grains containing a considerable 
amoimt of egg white; for no food cup was started over carmine 
grains of the latter kind. This is a point worth noting, for the . 
food value of the latter grains is much greater than that of the 
former; and the solubility is also greater. There is sufficient 
evidence already at hand to make it clear that it is not merely the 
presence of a small quantity of food that induces the feeding re- 
action, but that there are other factors concerned. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that neither gelatin nor aelosoma 
meat were eaten, gelatm being presumably a food substance and 
aeolosoma being actually digestible as later experiments will 
show. That the behavior may be regarded as that of a normal 
ameba seems, quite proper because of the ingestion of various 
food organisms during the course of the experiment. 

One of the puzzling features of the behavior toward carmifie, 
is that a carmine grain that has once been eaten will not be eaten 
again. This looks as if the carmine grain had undergone a 
change in passing through the ameba^s body. But further dis- 
cussion of this point will be postponed until the experiments of 
the next ameba have been described. 

All the carmine grains that were eaten were ejected a few min- 
utes thereafter. In the first case the carmine was ejected so soon 
after eating that one is inclined to think that the carmine acted 
as a disagreeable stimulus, and was not regarded merely as an 
indifferent body, such as the indigestible remains of a food mass. 
This is rendered the more probable by reason of the fact*that the 
ameba, immediately after ingestion, reversed its direction of 
locomotion and moved away so that the carmine should lie,|Lt 
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once as near the posterior edge as possible. The reaction of the* 
endoplasm toward carmine is therefore different from that of the 
ectoplasm. 

, Those cases where the ameba rolled the carmine grain along in 
various directions in front of it, cannot be described as attempts 


to ingest the grain in view of the fact that all the grains of car- 
nune which were swallowed at all, were swallowed at once with- 
out rolling them. We shall meet with a number of instances of 
the same sort in the following experiments. The cause of such 
behavior may now be labeled as a mild state of hunger, a little 
too strong to leave the test object alone and too mild to produce 
ingestion. It 'is not due to a partially or wholly unsuccessful 
attempt at ingestion as Jennings (’04, p. W6) has suggested. 

For the sake of comparison the behavior of an ameba from 
another dish toward carmine may now be taken up. The ex- 
ternal appearance of this ameba was similar in all respects to the 
^receding one. Both the cultures from which these amebas were 
taken were inoculated at the same tjrae with material taken from 
the same pond. The ameba belonged to the granular type. 

A grain of carmine of grade 2 was laid near the mam P^doP"d 
of the ameba-153. The ameba moved into contact with it, then 
formed a large food cup with the carmine at its. mouth. The 

a^e was finally completely enclosed and the. ameba qu etad 
dXTfor about two minutes. A pseudopod was hen thrown 

outQOnotherightoftheameba’soriginaldirecto 

Through this pseudopod the ^ 

SX-y”™ S»,", - .«o— 

' equal Strength. . ^ placed to the left of 

Five minutes later the ®““™trannent broke off in shifting it.) 

the ameba-163. (A very small tap cannine than 

It happened that ^ flo,ved into the side pseudo- 

didthemainone,andtheameD 
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out toward the test object. Both the main and the side pseudo- 
pods rolled the carmine aroun# for three minutes. Then what 
was previously the side pseudopod became the main one— 169. 
The ameba then ingested the carmine in a typical food cup but 
with a very small quantity of water. The food cup was formed 
by throwmg out two small pseudopods around the carmine, fol- 
lowed by a sheet of protoplasm thrown over the carmine. There 
wa& no period of rest, the ameba continuing forward in the same 
direction in which it moved before ingestion. Seven minutes 
after eating it the carmine was excreted. 

Six minutes later the same grain of carmine was laid near the 
forward end of the ameba — 176. A pseudopod directed toward it 
enlarged and finally came into contact with it. A food cup was 
at once formed and the carmine ingested for the third time with 
a moderate amount of water. The ameba did not become quiet 
after eating the carmine, but continued moving forward in the 
same direction. About seven minutes after eating the carmine 
it was excreted and left behind. 

A few minutes later the carmine grain was placed near the 
ameba for the fourth time — 187 — but there was no definite reac- 
tion toward it. When laid near the ameba for the fifth time a 
positive reaction was produced, but after coming into contact with 
the carmine, the ameba resumed its original direction of move- 
ment. A flagellate then happened to hover near the canriine 
198 — which induced the prompt formation of a food cup over it 
and partly over the carmine. The flagellate was taken into the 
.protoplasm but the carmine, having been at no instant entirely 
surrounded, was* left outside. 

The sixth presentation of the carmine grain produced very 
slight changes of behavior — 202. Slight but definite reactions 
were brought about but the ameba finally moved oq without 
change of direction, leaving the carmine behind. The seventh 
trial produced results similar to those of the sixth — 211. Tn the 
eighth trial, with the same carmine grain,. only a very slight posi- 
tive reaction of short duration was produced — 218. 

A piece of carmine of grade 2 was then laid slightly to the left 
of theiadvancing tip of the ameba — 221. Tha ameba moved for- 
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ward a short distance then sent out a psendopod toward the 
carmine. This pseudopod becatne the main one. The aiueba 
roiled the carmine about in all directions for twenty-two minutes, 
at the end of which time it was in clavate form. The ameba 
then speedily ingested the cannine in a large food cup with a 
considerable amount of water. The ameba remained motion- 
less for several minutes, then moved off 70° to the left of the 
direction in which the ameba mo\^ed previous to ingesting the 
clinnine. The final direction of movement was again the re- 
sultant of the tendency to move forward in the original directiiui 
and the tendency to move away from the carmine. About seven 
minutes after ingesting it, the carmine was excreted. 

A piece of meat from the crustacean eypris was then laid twice 
successively in the ameba^s path, but only very mild positive 


reactions were called forth— 246. 

The same piece of cannine used just previously was, for the 
second time, laid near the ameba— 262. The ameba reacted defi- 
nitely' positively to the cannine, then moved on. When placed 
near the ameba fbr the tliird tinre, a definite positive reaction 
was again observed with a resultant change of direction of 
motion. 

A fresh grain of cannine was then presented— 277. 1 he ameba 

flowed into contact with it and then ingested it in a typical food 
cub 'With a considerable amount of water. Five minutes after 
the carmine was ingested and after the ameba had bepn to con- 
tinue movement in the same direction, a fiagellate became en- 
tangled in some way on the upper surface of the an^ba, causing 
the fonnation of a food cup extending upwards in the water, 
which the flagellate was ingested. Three minutes after inges- 
tion the flagellate ceased movement and at 

compared with that of the hrst ameoa i 
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carmine grain only qnce. But in the five following trials with 
the same carmine grain, thefe was not only no attempt at inges- 
tion, but the positive reactions toward it gradually became 
weaker. But when the behavior toward the second piece of car- 
mine is considered it seems to be strikingly similar to the behavior 
of the first ameba. On the first presentation the carmine was 
promptly ingested. On the two subsequent trials, separated 
from the first by two tests with cypris meat, the carmine was nq| 
ingested, although positive reaction^ were observed. The thirS 
carmine grain was again ingested. It is therefore quite evident 
that some change was wrought in the carmine grain that passed 
through the ameba. What the change was it is impossible to 
say. But whatever the change, it is apparently not very marked, 
or a given particle would not be eaten three times in succession. 
On the other hand the change seems to be a definite and a con- 
stant one and its effects on the later behavior of the ameba seem 
to depend on the condition of the ameba, possibly on the degree 
of hunger. The first ameba, which ate each carmine particle 
only once, may thus be regarded as having been in a state of 
milder hunger than the second ameba, which ate one particle 
three times in succession, but later, when it may be supposed the 
degree of hunger was less keen, a given particle was eaten only 
once. All the particles that Were eaten by this ameba were ex- 
creted seven minutes after being eaten, excepting one — 282-283. 
In this later case, in which the camfine was held for fourteen 
minutes, there is a disturbing factor in 'that a flagellate was 
.ingested five minutes after the carmine was eaten. There can 
be no question but that the, carmine would have been egested 
sooner if the flagellate had not been- previously caught. It is 
interesting to know that the ingesting process can arrest, for a 
considerable time, the excreting process. ♦ 

The normality of the ameba is shown by the ingestion of the 
flagellate. 

The long time during which the ameba rolled about the second 
carmine grain, when first presented, is again not to be regarded as 
an attempt to eat it, but as indicating a mild degree of hunger. 
The ameba’s state of hunger may have been rendered less keen 
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by ingesting previously another carmine grain three times, and 
coming into contact with it five tim^s thereafter. The ameba^s 
appetite seems, however, to have improved from contact with the 
carmine, and finally ingestion took place as a consequence. 

So much for the behavior of granular amebas toward carmine; 
let us now take up a few^ experiments in which raptorial amebas 
' were tested with this substance. 

A small clear raptorial ameba which had partly eaten a grain 
of aleuronat and then rejected it, reacted faintly positively to a 
grain of carmine of grade 2 which had been placed near it— *1782. 
The grain of carmine was then placed in contact with the ameba— 
1786, A decided positive reaction followed but. no attempt at 
ingestion was observed. Subsequent tests with pure carmine 
brought about reactions essentially similar to these. 

Andther raptorial ameba that had eaten a piece of grain gluten 
and later avoided a solution of carmine in a capillary tube, 

♦ avoided a grain of pure carmine at first, but later reacted posh 
tively— 2188. No attempt at ingestion was observed. 

In the path of "another raptorial ameba which had reacted 
only mildly positively toward a solution of egg albumen, and* 
toward globulin and aleuronat, but which had ingested a flagel- 
late, was placed a grain of carmine of grade 2-2250. The ameba 
at first seemed to avoid the carmine but presently a pseudopod 
was sent out toward it, and a few seconds later a food cup was 
' formed and the cannine ingested with a considerable amount ol 
water. The direction in which the ameba moved off almost im- 
mediately after ingestion was such that the carmine lay at once . 

in the tx>sterior part of the ameba. , , 

A gl .1 S' 

There was only a niild positive reaction. The aleuronat was 

inerewasouiy a ) a. ^ there was observed an 

the ameba moved on. . gg 

*. .»•» •' ft. „.b. 

inside the body, was disclose y 1 

„ shown in figure 1513. This was a, rap 
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raised in a culture rich in diatoms, desmids and oscillaria. The 
amebas in this culture were ^ry seldom observed to eat a motion- 
less object. A small grain of pure carmine, about twenty microns 
in diameter, was agitated with a glass needle. It was promptly 
ingested by means of a typical food cup at twelve o^clock. It 
soon came to lie near a mass of empty diatom shells. At 1.53 
two diatoms, experimentally agitated, were eaten. One escaped 
at 1.57. At 2.07 a diatom shell, with a small dark brown mass 
inside, was actively excreted. At 2.37 no shrinkage of the soft 
. parts of the diatom eaten at 1 .53 was observed. The diatom was 
then lost from view. At 2.46 the ameba ate a desmid which was 
mechanically agitated. At 3.11 an active Euglena viridis was 
ingested. The euglena thrashed around in the endoplasm for 
fifteen minutes, then it crawled out of the ameba as an earthworm 
might wriggle out of a lump of soft clay. At 4.08 the desmid was 
three-quarters liberated* and at 4.15 it was entirely freed. The 
observations were terminated at 4.40, when the carmine grain 
was still inside the ameba. The carmine had thus remained^ at 
least four hours and forty minutes in the ameba. , 

• Thirteen days before the last experiment was .performed, an- 
other ameba from the same culture as the preceding was pre- 
sented with a piece of globulin. It was partly enclosed then re- 
jected. A piece of pure carmine was then eaten in the normal 
manner with the formation of a food cup at 1 1.20. Then a flagel- 
late was eaten. A fresh piece of glubulin called forth a mild 
positive reaction, then the ameba moved on over it without any 
, feeding reactions being called forth. At 3.15 another piece of 
pure carmine was presented but it was not eaten. Several times 
thereafter carmine was presented but in no case was any attempt 
at ingestion observed. This ameba responded very readily to mild 
stimulation with the needle. At one time three food cups were 
formed at the same time over two oscillaria threads lying noar 
each other, and over a motionless but living Phacus triqueter, 
which I mechanically agitated. The food cup over the phacus 
was almost completed ‘down to the glass, when agitation of the 
phacus was stopped. The food cup was then retracted although 
the phacus was still inside. The observations Tvere terminated 
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shortly after 3.15, with the carmine still inside the atneba, having 
been ingested about four hours before. 

These experiments indicate that the endoplasm of at least some 
strains of raptorial amebas differ strikingly from the endoplasm 
of granular amebas in their sensitiveness to carmine. 

Summary of experiments with carmine. Carmine, whether 
pure or mixed with a slight amount of egg white, is readily-eaten 
by amebas, especially by those of the granular type. Raptorial 
amebas ingest carmine much less readily than the granular. 

The granular amebas do not keep carmine in their bodies for • 
anything like the length of time food substances are kept, but it 
is excreted in from three to fifteen minutes after eating it, the 
average length of time being about seven minutes. The raptonal 
amebas on the other hand may retain the ingested carmine for 
four hours or more. The reason for this difference is not clear 
but it is possible that the character of their usual food may have 
something to do with it. The food of the granular type con- 
dste mostly of soft bodied organisms, like ^"8 
tates which break up quickly after ingestion. The food of the 
raptorial amebas, which kept V" 

Ess;;;=Sg.S25 

0. . P«i* •! — - 

ingestion of a food particle. ^ 

A piece of carmine is eaten several times in 

of mild hunger; but the same 

the journal of 
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ber of times m succession. The same is true if a number of car- 
mine grains are presented in succession, each grain being pre- 
sented only once. The change in behavior is not due to fatigue 
of the food cup forming mechanism. ^ 

The carmine grains are egested by the raptorial amebas be- 
cause they are actually disagreeable, and not merely because 
they are (presumably) indigestible. This is indicated by the 
fact that the ameba starts to move away after ingestion so that 
the carmine shall at once occupy a position in the posterior part 
V of the body. Generally the direction of movement after inges- 
tion is the resultant of the tendency to resume movement in the 
original direction and the tendency to move away so that the 
carmine is at once in the posterior region. 

From the ameba's standpoint carmine induces ingestion more 
readily than pieces of crustacean or annelid meat. The latter 
substances are digestible as is shown in later experiments. Pure 
carmine, or carmine mixed with but a slight amount of egg white, 
induces ingestion more readily than carmine containing a con- 
siderable amount of egg white, or than particles of nearly insol-, 
ubie egg white. 

India ink. The stick form of India (or Chinese) ink which was 
used in these experiments is a mixture of several substances, the 
chief of which are carbon, a gpm that is added in its manufacture 
to make the carbon particles stick to each other, and a substance 
resembling lecithin that may be extracted with hot ether or chloro- 
form. The heterogeneity of the India ink makes it an undesir- 
able test substance, for it is impossible to tell which of the in- 
gredients causes the changes in behavior which the ink produces. 
For this reason only a few experiments were made in which this 
substance was employed. One of these, made on an irregularly 
moving ameba, is figured — 1627. There was at first some vacilla- 
tion, neither positive nor negative behavior being observed. 
Finally, however, the ameba moved toward the india ink, and 
extended a pseudopod on either side of it. The pseudopods lifted 
the ink up. The ameba then resumed its original direction of 
motion and moved away, the ink being carried to the back of the 
ameba, from which it rolled a few minutes later. Although there 
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was no sign of the formation of a food cup the behavior of the 
ameba must nevertheless be considered as the first part of a feed- 
ing reaction, which remained uncompleted because of insufficient, 
stimulation from the test substance. 

The general result of the experiments with india ink was 
changes in behavior such as are produced by carmine, but they 
were less intense and less definite. India ink, like carmine, was 
sensed at a considerable distance, and in nearly eveiy^ ease pro- 


voked a positive reaction. 

Uric acid. The principal properties of this substance, as far 
as relates to the purposes of this paper, are these: it is only 
slightly soluble, about one part in 40,000 of water at 18°C.; it 
is a definite chemical compound; it exerts very slight, if any, 
injunous effect on protoplasm bj- lying in contact with it, 

Merck’s product was used. , l i ■ 

A small grain of uric acid which was placed directly ahead m a 
granular ameba’s path, produced apositive reaction^l023. After 
the ameba came into contact with it a food cup was formed over 
the uric acid and a flagellate which was hovenng near it. Ihe 
'ameba then quieted down for about two minutes, after which i 
moved off in the previous direction. About six mimites aft 

sMKe culture was used, uncertain ’ it,,,; then a 

Ih™ was fat.slight »e* resulw in 

negative, granule. The irnieba finally 

partial encircling of the 

moved off through a pseudopod o « pseudopods on the 

siderable uncertainty into whic i ^ | current was 

right of the encircling pseudopod sec- 

to flow,. When the uric acid 

ondtime-1123-the reaction was negati , 
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small pseudopods thrown out on the side where the iMc acid 
lay— 1126. . 

In the path of a large clear raptorial binucleate ameba was then 
placed a grain of uric acid—1142. There was first a teniiehcy to 
move away but presently positive reactions set in and the aiheba 
flowed into contact with the acid and tbea surrounded it. The 
acid was partly enclosed in the protoplasm. The whole behavior 
seemed like a modified feeding reaction. But the uric acid had 
apparently not been completely surrounded by protoplasm, 
for about six minutes later it was left behind. • A grain of globu- 
lin was then treated in a similar manner. Although a food cup 
was formed over it, the globulin was not ingested. This ameba 
responded very readily to tickling. ^ 

These experiments show that the stimulating power .df uric 
acid is feebler than that of globulin or carmine, but it seems to be 
strong enough, nevertheless, to produce ingestion under certain 
conditions. As^ in all cases where dissociation is incomplete it 
is difficult to decide whether the stimulating element is the im- 
dissociated molecule, the ions, or both together. It is certain, 
however, that the acid in solution possesses the pQw;er of stimu- 
lation, for such behavior as is observed in figures 1120, 1121, 
1143 could hardly be explained* if the uric acid in solution was 
without effect. 

Uric acid does not seem to be regarded as possessing food prop- 
erties after it is eaten. This is shown by the short interval of 
time, only a few minutes, that elapses between eating and excre^ 
tion. Uric acid does not act as an injurious substance when once 
inside the body, for in one case a grain of uric acid which was in- 
gested with a grain of globuhn remained at least thirty-five 
minutes in the ameba’s body. Whether uric acid can be broken 
up to any extent by digestive action is not known, and it is con- 
sequently impossible to say whether uric acid possesses food value 
or not. ^ ^ 

Solid egg white. The white of several hen's eggs that had been 
in an incubator for forty-eight hours was poured into an open 
glass dish and then placed in ^p^incubator wheare the bempera- 
ture ranged from 30® to 38®C. In the course of a Hay or two the 
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water had evaporated. The egg white was then broken up into 
small granules and kept in a glass stoppered bottle. About a 
year after it had been thus prepared it was used in these experi- 
ments. The egg white swelled up and softened in water, but it 
was only slightly soluble. 

In only a very few cases was egg white of this sort eaten. One 
such case is figured — 1378. In the path of an ameba which had 
eaten a piece of aleuronat ten minutes before, was placed a grain 
of the egg white. Before the ameba came into contact with the 
test substance two preexisting pseudopods began forming them- 
selves into a food cup. The egg white was eaten in a typical 
manner and retained as a food mass is retained.’ This ameba 
had also previously eaten a piece of cholesterin which had been 
experimentally agitated, and which was carried around by the 
ameba for at least ninety-two minutes. That.the eating instinct 
was strong, even exceptionally strong, is shown by later be- 
havior where it tried to eat another ameba as large as itself. 
This cannibalistic instinct is relatively rare among amebas. I 
have noticed it only a few times in all my observations. The 
behavior of this ameba shows, then, that egg white as above pre- 
pared, is a very efficient stimulus for inducing the feeding re- 


ctioD among gluttonous amebas. 

But for amebas not in this condition egg white does not possess 
timuli strong enough, as a rule, to induce ingestion. ^ Thus the 
liece of egg white in figure 30 caused a negative reaction. This 
liece of egg white was too large for the best results. The general 
esult of the second trial with egg white on the same ameba— 
15 — was negative behavior. On the third trial with the same 
liece pf egg white, the general result was again negative be- 
lavior but— 102— there is some indication of a positive reaction, 
rhe. ameba ingested carmine and a flagellate, both before the 
rials with egg white and after, showing that the ameba was nor- 
nal and that carmine possessed stronger food qualities than egg 

To'smmnarise: Egg white as prepared above induces the feed- 

ntt reaction only in tho.se excejitional amebas in which the feed- 
ug reaction ^^^ba does 
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not react definitely toward egg white» Its stimulating quali- 
ties are considerably weaker than those of carmine. It also 
probably ranks below uric acid in this respect, 

SXJMMAIlY 

1. Experiments upon the feeding behavior of ameba may read- 
ily be made. The method of investigation consisted in laying a 
particle of some substance in the ameba^s probable path, and 
then making camera lucida drawings of the outfindfe of the ameba, 
at short intervals, as long as the particle was thought to influence 
the behavior. .Time records were also kept. 

2. Two kinds of amebas were tested. One kind was full of . 
granules, formed few pseudopods, and was relatively slow in its 
movements. The other type contained but few granules in its 
body, formed many pseudopods, moved actively and ate vora- 
ciously. The granular amebas ate carmine readily and retained 
it for only a few minutes, while the raptorial amebas refused 
carmine frequently, but when eaten it was retained usually for 
hours. 

3. Ordinary daylight, acting continuously, has no appreciable 
effect on feeding.' 

4. Ameba feeds by means of food cups which may be of very 
variable size and construction depending upon the character of 
the object to be eaten, upon the general degree of hunger of the 
ameba, upon the shape and position of the ameba with respect 
to the stimuli, and so on. The shape and size of the food cup 
cannot be predicted from the character of the stimulating object 
alone. 

5. Movement of an object is a very important factor in deter- 
mining whether or not it shall be eaten. 

6. Food cups with considerable quantities of water in them are 
usually formed only over moving animals; dead animals or parts 
of animals are surrounded by food cups only very slightly larger 
than these objects themselves. 

Carmine is readily eaten by ameba although it possesses no 
food value. A hungry ameba will eat the same carmine grain; 
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several times in succession, but with each eating the grain be- 
comes less attractive, until finally it is refused. If a new grain 
is then presented it is usually eaten. 

8. The ameba can sense carmine grains twenty microns in 
diameter at a distance of at least 100 microns, and if the ameba 
reacts positively at all, it goes unerringly toward the carmine 
grain. 

9. A few minutes after the carmine is eaten the ameba changes 
its direction of movement in such a way as to get rid of the car- 
mine as soon as possible. The new direction of movement, if 
not a complete reversal, is a resultant of the tendency to move in 
the original direction and' the tendency to move away so that the 

‘ carmine shall at once come to lie in the new posterior end. 

10. The ^toplasm (of the granular amebas) finds the cannine 
attractive, the endoplasm repulsive; that is, ectoplasm and endo- 


plasm react to carmine in opposite ways. 

11. Ameba reacts to India ink in essentially the same way as 
to carmine, but India ink is less attractive than carmine. 

12. Uric acid grains are eaten less readily than carmine, 

13 Solid egg white that is almost insoluble is eaten much less 
readily than cannine. Only very hungry amebas eat solid egg 
white, Amebas in a condition of mild hunger usua ly react 
negatively to this substance. ^ Solid egg white, as well as uric 
acid. India ink, and carmine, is sensed at a distance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


The figures are camera lucida drawings taken from the laboratory notes with- 
out alterations? The camera lucida was attached to the right hand tube of a 
long arm Zeiss binocular microscope. Eyepiece' i and objective as were used, 
giving a magnification of 65 diameters, A scale by means of which the size of 
amebas and'of test objects can be estimated is shown on plate 3. 

The figures are numbered serially from 1 on, for reference. The numbers are 
placed inside the figures. They are to be looked upon as labels only. They have 
no other significance. An x following a number, as 7x, indicates the end of the 
experiment, illustrated by figures 1 to 7x inclusive. A new experiment starts 
with figure 8 and ends with figure 13x, and so on. If a number is followed by xx, 
it means that the next experiment was performed upon a different ameba. Thus 
figures 1 to t52xx represent the results of a number of experiments upon the same 
ameba. With figure 153 a new ameba was employed, and so oti; The order in 
which the figures were drawn is represented by the serial numbers for all the fig- 
ures in any o J experiment, and in nearly every case for all the experiments per- 
formed on any one ameba, The figure's were drawn in vertical columns whenever 
Dossible. The work on the various amebas is not arranged in strict chrono ogi- 
' cal order, The given arrangement was decided upon in order that the experi- 
ments on a given problem could be presented together. _ . 

■ The time of the beginning and the end of each experiment is given in hou 
and minutes. In many cases the time of drawing of each figure is also given, 

nnd where it is not given it may easily be computed. *• 

Tlie arrows show the direction of active protoplasmic streaming. 

. in tte laTfigure of each experiment denote the direction the ameba took m 

’“^he^Xwelt^tLtnLbbrevrM^^ form. See table of abbreviate 
below, " 

of the possible ioauence of light on "^“™he sire and shape of the 

. It wiU be noted that there even if the ob- 

■ same test object as drawn in the 8”® explanation for this difference 

ject was not roUed around by the „<ler to catch im- 

dies' in the speedwith whre ^ t 5 „{ the ameba lying nearest the 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A, Aleuronat 

AE, Aeolosoma 

AL, Egg white 

C, Carmine 

CH, Cholestcrin 

CU, Crustacean (Cypris) 

DE, Dtfbris 

FC, Food cup 


FL, Flagellates 

QE, Gelatin 

I, India ink 

OSj Oscillaria 

SP, Spathidium 

U, Uric acid 

YO, Yolk of hen's egg 
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THE CHANGES OF THE BLOWFLY LARVA’S PHOTO- 
SENSITIVITY WITH AGE 

BRADLEY M. PATTEN 

From the Laboratory of Histology and Embryology ^ School of 
Medicine, Western Reserve University 

FOUR FIGURES 

INTRODUCTION 

In previous work on the reactions of blowfly , larvae (Patten, 
B. M., ^14), it was noticed that the sharpness with which orienj^- i 
tion to a change of light direction was accomplished varied mark^f 
edly in different individuals. By observations incidental to the 
experiments then in hand, I became convinced that at least a 
certain amount of this variability in reaction was due to differ- 
ences in the age of the maggots. 

A search through the literature showed that others had ob- 
served changes in the blowfly larva’s accuracy of orientation at 
different ages. Pouchet (72) states that their negative responses 
become more marked as the animals advance in age, but that even 
newly hatched maggots show a tendency to avoid strongly lighted 
areas. Unfortunately the species on which he worked is not in 
this case recorded. He speaks of them simply as the 'vers’ or 
'asticots’ of the 'mouche a viande.’ 

Henns has nffced that changes take place with advancing age 
in the photic reactions of larvae of Lucilia caesar Linne, One of 
his tables (’ll, p. 190) which gives the percentage of negative and 
positive responses for a group of ten individuals at daily intervals 
through their life history, indicates clearly that their negative 
reaction becomes more pronounced as the larvae grow older. 

Working with larvae of Calliphora erythrocephala Meigen, 
Gross observed that they too reacted differently at different ages. 
He sa^ (73, p. 476), 
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When the blow-fly larva first emerges from the egg, it is either indiffer- 
ent, [or] only slightly neptive. . , . As it grows, it becomes more 
and more responsive to directive light a^id by the time the feeding period 
is ended, it is very strongly negative in its response to light. 

Other than these general statements I was unable to find any 
data on changes in the blowfly larva^s photosensitivity. There 
has, I believe, been no attempt made to determine accurately # 
for the larvae of any species of blow^fly, the relative sensitiveness 
at various ages. It was to obtain information on this point that 
the experiments described in this paper were devised. The prob- 
lem may be formulated as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

What, if any, changes take place in the sign or degree of the 
blowfly^s larva's reaction to light during its life from hatching 
until pupation? 

METHOD 

Blowfly larvae during the age when they are most frequently 
used for experimental purposes respond to a single horizontal 
beam of light by crawling away from the source in the direction 
of the rays. Changes in the direction from which the light acts, 
induce corresponding changes in the larva's direction of locomo- 
* tion. There is, however, considerable variation in the directness 
and accuracy with which individual larvae move along the path 
of the rays (Mast, '11, pp. 177, 178). This variability of re- 
action is more apparent when the larvae are subjected to sudden 
changes in the direction from which the light operates. 

Without attempting to ascertain the relation of this variability 
in sensitiveness to the age of the larvae, a method has been de- 
vised by means of which larvae can be standardized as to their 
reactivity to light (Patten, '14, '15). The test employed con- 
sisted in subjecting larvae to an instantaneous change of 90° in 
the direction of a horizontal beam of light. The abruptness with 
which they came into orientation to the new direction of the rays, 
was regarded as an index of their photoreaetivity. In the experi- 
ments referred to, this test was used merely to select, for further 
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experiments, larvae of uniform sensitiveness. The variability 
in the photosensitivity of different individuals, made apparent 
by it, indicated that a test of the same nature would serve to 
show very accurately any changes taking place with advancing 
age in the larva's reactivity to light. 

For carrying out this test three 220 volt, 25 watt Mazda lamps 
were used. A light-proof case was made for each bulb. In one 
face of each case was cut a horizontal rectangular aperture, 1.0 



Fig. 1 Diagram to show arrangement of lights used in testing the blowfly's 
larva’s photosensitivity. For explanation see text. 

X 3.5 cms. The lights were then fixed to the top of a table, 
equidistant (23 cms.) from its central point; figure 1 shows dia- 
grammatically their arrangement. Two of the lights (A and B, 
fig. 1) were directly opposed, their central rays meeting in the 
same straight line but from .opposite directions. These two 
lights we may call the ^ starting lights. ' The third light (fig. 1 , C) 
was so placed that its central ray intersected the line connecting 
• the starting lights perpendicularly at its midpoint. 

Under the influence of one of the starting lights (the other 
lights being shut off), larvae were made to crawl until they 
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reached the central point (fig.. 0). Then the starting light 
was turned off and. the lateral light thrown on, thus changing the ' 
direction of the incident light through 90° without changing its 
intensity. The course of a larva during this procedure was re- 
corded by placing a drop of dilute methylene' blue on its posterior 
end and allowing the animal to trace its own trail on a sheet of 
paper (fig. 1, P). Each larva was made to crawl through two 
tests. One trail was begun imder the influence of the starting 
light near the observer, subjecting the maggot to the 90° change 
in the direction of illumination from its right side, and one under . 
the influence of the starting light a^ay from the observer, sub- 
jecting the animal to a similar change from its left side. The 
deflection of the trails was measured in degrees by means of a 
protractor.' The average deflection of the responses to right and 
left stimulation was taken as an index of the sensitiveness of the 
individual. 

The age of the maggots as given in the following records was 
calculated from the time of their emergence as larvae.* The eggS 
were laid on the afternoon of August 26th, and the larvae hafched 
early on the morning of the 28th. The ‘first day^ reaction 
measurements were made between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. of the day 
of hatching, and therefore represent the. responses of animals 
during the first day of larval life, rather than the responses of 
larvae 24 hours old. Throughout the remainder of the experi- 
ments, the measurements were made at the same time of day, 
so the changes in reaction shown represent changes which have 
taken place in 24 hour intervals. 

Since temperature affects their rate of development, a record 
was kept of the temperature of the room in which the larvae were 
raised (table 1). If larvae were reared under markedly different 
temperature conditions, the maximum sensitiveness would be 
likely to appear on a different day. It would in all probability, 
however, be at the same relative age at which it was found in 
these experiments. 

A group of 50 animals was isolated from a culture of Calliphora 
Erythrocephala larvae, and this group divided into two parts; 
(1) fifteen laryae each kept isolated in a separate culture so 
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TABLE 1 

Temyeralwei of room in which cultures were k 


AQE 07 
LABVill 

1 

EQOB 1 

Ibt 

DAY 

2nd 

DAY 

3bd 

day 

4th 

DAT 

5tk 

DAY 

6tii 

DAT 

7th. 

DAT 

^iTH 

DAY 

9ih 

DAT 

Timeof 

Temp 

Tempera- 

11 a.m. ' 

9.30 a.m. 

9.30 a.m. 

9.36 a.m. 

9,30 a.m. 

n.OO a.m. 

9.30 a.in. 

9.00 a.m. 

10.30 a.m. 

10.30 a.ro. 

ture 

19.0“ C. 

17.5“ C. 

19.5" C. 

20. ,1*0. 

20.5" C. 

18,5*C. 

19.0“C. 

21.5“ cJ 

23.6“ C. 

23.5“ C. 


that the records of the same individual could be, compared from 
day to day , and (2) a group of 35 larvae kept in a common cub 
ture and tested each day in the manner described, but without 
keeping separate the records of individuals. All the larvae were 
kept in* the dark throughout the experiments. By daily obser- 
vations on these two sets of larvae it was possible to ascertain 
both the changes taking place in the photosensitivity of individual 
animals, and by averaging the reactions of aU fifty ma^ots the 
. changes-taking place in the photosensitivity of the culture as a 
whole. 


RESULTS 

The results of these experiments might be expressed either 
graphically or by means of tables. The tabular method has the 
advantage of being more complete, but where the results are as 
simple as they are here, it is hardly necessary to give a complete 
tabular statement of all the measurements. Therefore only a 
single condensed table is given showing the average responses of 
the fifteen individuals kept isolated throughout the series of 
experiments (table 2). There were a few casualties among the 
larvae due probably to excessive handling in the very young 
stages. In all cases the dead larvae were replaced by fresh in- 
dividuals nf the same age from a gross culture kept for the pur- 
pose under precisely the same temperature and moisture condi- 
tions as {he experimental cultures. Replacements are marked 
on the table by an asterisk. 

A very clear idea of the changes in sharpness of reaction which 
take place with age, is given by the series of actual trails photo- 
graphed in figure 2. The trails were selected to show as nearly 
as possible the characteristic reaction for the age they represent. 
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TABLE 2 

A table shoioing the dejlections of the 15 larvae kept isolated throughout the experi- 
ments, The measurements given represent the average deflection of a 'Wight and 
left pair of trails” swh as that shown in figure S, c, R indicates that it was not 
possible to make the larva move al all. This rarely happens except immediately 
before pupation. * indicates the replacement ^of a dead larva by a fresh indi- 
vidual of the same age. P indicates the pupation of the larva, p, number 12 
pupated the following day. 


AVERAGE DEFLECTION IN DBGKBES MEASURED At INTERVALS OF ONE DAY 


NUMBER OF LARVA 

let 

day 

2nd ' 
day ' 

3rd 

day 

4th 

day 

5th 

day 

i 6th ' 

1 day ' 

7th 

day 

8th 

day 

9th 

day 

10th 

day 

Uth 

day 


deg. 1 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

' ! 

deg. 

deg. 1 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

1 

~U,0' 

-20.0i 

-62.0 

-78.0 

-89.0 

1 -68.0 

-51.0 

-30.0! 

P 



2 

-18.0 

-35.0 

-66.0 

-81.0 

-74.0 

j -63,0 

-65.0 1 

-66.01 

P 



3 

-16. ol 

-31.5 

-45,0 

-80.0 

R 

j -43.0 

•-74. 0 1 

-80.01 

P 



4 

-15.0! 

-82.5' 

-78.0, 

-88.0 

-78.0 

-77.0 

-74.0 1 

-82.0’ 

P 



5 ' 

-36. 0| 

-70.0 

-77.0 

-75.0 

-70.0 

*-83.0 

-48.0 ' 

-78.0' 

P 



6 I 

-21.0 

-82.5 

-86.0 

-74.0 

-76.0 

-06.0 

-79,0 ' 

-36.0: 

-63.0 

P 


7 

-23.0, 

-45.0 

-59,0 

-81.0 

-64.0 

-45,0 

-65.0 

p ; 




8 

-20.0, 

-57.5 

-80.0 

-85.0 

-80.0 1 

-73.0 

-75.0 

P 1 

. 



9 

0 

-47.5 

-62.0 

-85.0 

‘-86. 0 

-75.0 

-67.0 ^ 

-60.0 

P 



10 

- 6.ol 

-67.5 

-75.0 

-86.0 

-89.0 

-71.0 , 

-51.0 * 

P 1 




11 

i-16.0 

-50.0 

-79.0 

-85.0 

*-68,0 

-68.0 ' 

-67.0 , 

P 

1 



12 ^ 

~ 9. o' 

-45. o' 

-47.5 

-85.0 

-86,0 

-83,0 

-71,0 

-77. 0! 

1-64.0 

-59. o' 

— 41p, 

13 

+ 5.0 

-45. o' 

-86.0 

-81.0 

-87.0 

-76.0 

-55.0 

-80.0' 

1 ^ ' 

1 


14 

-15.0 

-65.0 

-75.0 

-87.0 

*-72.0 

-71.0 

-37,0 j 

P 




15 

+11.0 

,-65,0 

1-63.0 

+86.0 

R 

R 

R 

-55.0 

P 



Average deflactioD 

-12.5 

-52.6 

■ 

-68.0 

-82.5| 

1 -78.4 

-68,6 

1 -62.8 1 

-64,4 

-63.5 

1 

|-59.0 

-41.0 


By computing the average deflection of the 100 trails made 
daily by the 50 larvae^ the sensitiveness of the culture as a whole 
could be accurately determined. These measurements were 
plotted graphically in the form of an age-sensitiveness curve. 
The curve thus obtained is shown in figure 3. Deflection in de- 
grees is plotted along the vertical axis^ and age in days along the 
horizontal axis. 

It is interesting to compare with this smooth curve compiled 
from the average reactions of the culture as a whole, a series of 

Fig. 1 Photograph of trails showing the characteristic reactions of larvae at 
various ages. Each pair of trails represents the reactions of a larva to changes of 
90® in the direction of incident light made first on its right side (lower trail of 
pair) and then on its left side (upper trail of pair). The sharpness with which 
orientation to the new light direction is accomplished is regarded as an index of 
the degree of photosensitivity. 
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maturer individuals, larvae two days old gave extremely vacillat- 
ing trails (fig, 2, B) . ‘Wig-wag' movements of the anterior end 
were frequent and very pronounced. The larvae at th&^age. 
were also noticeably* more sensitive than fully grown larvae in 
their reaction to moisture. The tendency to follow moist trails 
was not infrequently strong enough to throw them out of 
orientation to the light. In making the records of their light 
reactions, precautions were taken that this disturbing factor 
should be eliminated. 

On the third day the trails were made with less hesitation than 
on the second day, though the larvae still made noticeably more 
‘wig-wag' movements and more changes of course then when fully 
grown (fig. 2, C); 

By the fourth day the maggots had for the most part attained 
their full growth. Their reactions were more rapid and much 
more decisive. To put it anthropomorphically, “they seemed 
to have very definite ideas as to the direction in which they meant 
to travel" (fig. 2, D). 

After the fourth day the wig-wag movements were still further 
decreased in frequency and extent, as is shown by the smooth- 
ness of the trails photographed in figure 2. There was also a 
noticeable tendency to move more deliberately and to respond 
less quickly to the change in light direction. The curves of figures 
3 and 4 indicate quantitatively the decline in photoreactivity 
taking place between the fourth or fifth day and pupation. 

Just how much of the rise in the curve of reaction (fig. 3) dur- 
ing the first four days is dtie to increased facility of crawling or 
better coordination between the photoreceptors and muscular 
system, and how much is due to actual increase of sensitivity, it 
is impossible to say with certainty. I believe, however, that 
after the first day the muscular movements are discharged with , 
enough apparent facility to justify the interpretation that the 
sensitivity of the larvae to light is really increased between the 
second and fourth day. There seems to be still more reason to 
believe that the drop in reactivity after the fourth day is due to 
decrease in sensitivity. The reactivity falls off during the so- 
called migratory period, when the larvae leave food and wander 
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about, as if seeking a favorable spot for pupation. If the muscu- 
lar system is more effective at one time than at another, we should 
certainly expect it to be during this period o| its greatest activity. 
It is therefore most probable that the decline in reactivity is not 
due to decrease in muscular efficiency. It is equally improbable 
that the coordination between receptor and effector is lowered 
during a period of increased effector activity. Though this does 
not constitute proof that the drop in reactivity is due to a de- 
crease of photosensitivity in the receptors, it points strongly 
toward that interpretation. 

The decUne in photosensitivity has been said to occur in the 
migratory period. We may be more specific. Figure 3 shows 
tMt reactivity begins to drop between the fourth and the fifth 
day and continues to drop steadily until the seventh day, there- 
after remaining about constant till pupation. On the fourth day 
all the larvae were feeding. Between the fourth and* the fjfth 
day 15 per cent of the larvae had migrated, by the sixth day 60 
per cent had migrated and by the seventh day practically all the 
larvae had left the food. The coincidence of the drop in the re- 
action curve with the onset of migration in the cultures is most 
striking; whether or not there is any correlation between the two 
I cannot say. One is tempted to suggest that there may be, upon 
the cessation of feeding, a reduction in the rate of metabolism of 
some photolysable substance. Such a suggestion is, however, 
of little value except as a hypothesis for further work. 

It would be interesting, also, in view of the change in the sign 
of phototaxis taking place in the blowfly during the pupal stage, 
to ascertain if the drop in the curve of negative photosensitivity 
exhibited during the last stage of larval life, were carried on by 
an increase in positive photosensitivity during the early life of 
•the imago. 

Whatever may be the underlying cause, there can be no doubt 
that larvae of C. erythrocephala react to light very differently at 
different ages. Observations which I carried out on a few larvae 
of JLucilia sericata showed that they exhibited changes in photo- 
sensitivity similar to those demonstrated for C. erythrocephala. 
Although the number of individuals handled was not sufficiently 
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large to justify any* quantitative statements for X. serieata, ijl 
was clear, neverth^ess, that age differences greatly modified theii 
photic reactions. H^nns (^11) has already shpwn that larvae oi 
Lucilia caesar become more strongly negative to light as they 
grow older. He did not observe any drop in sensitivity during 
the migratory period, but this might possibly have been due to 
the fact that he did not use quantitative methods rather than to 
the absence of the phenomenon in this species. These observa- 
tions all indicate clearly the necessity of taking into considera- 
tion the developmental stage of blowfly larvae used in photic re- 
action experiments. 

Herms (Tl) has also shown that there are differences in the 
photosensitivity of the larvae of L. caesar and C. vomitoria. In 
all probability more extended observations and more refined 
methods, would show differences in the reactions of the larvae 
of pther common species of blowflies. It would seem super- 
fluous to c^dl attention to the necessity of recording the species 
of the animal worked on, were it not for the fact that the liter- 
ature on photic reactions abounds in references to the reactions 
of ‘blowfly larvae (sp. ?)’. 

A study of table 2 and figure 4 will make it apparent that for 
accurate quantitative work it is not sufficient that all the in- 
dividuals used should be of the same species and the same age. 
It is necessary to employ in addition some preliminary standard- 
izing test to exclude extreme individual vMiants. Only by such 
means may data on photic reactions secured , under different 
experimental conditions be rejied on for comparisons. Neglect 
of species determination, failure to take into consideration the 
developmental stage of the animals studied, and insufficient at- 
tention to the factor of individual variability have undoubtedly 
been responsible for much unnecessary controversy concerniifg 
the reactions of ‘blowfly larvae.^ 
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SUMMARY 

Larvae of the blowfly^ Calliphora erythrocephala Meigen, were 
tested each day from hatching until pupation to determine what, 
if any, chahges talse plape in the sign or the degree of their re- 
action to light. 

The test employed consisted in subjecting a maggot crawling 
under the influence of a horizontal beam of light to an instanta- 
neous change of 90° in the direction of the beam/ The resulting 
change in the direction of the animaUs locomotion was measured 
in degrees by means of a protractor. This procedure gave a 
quantitative index of the reactivity of the larva, for the more 
sensitive. the individual was, the closer did its deflection approach 
90°. 

Using the same larvae throughout the experiments, one hun- 
dred trails were run each day. The average deflection of. each 
of these sets of 100 trails was used to locate a point on an ^age- 
sensitiveness curve.’ 

The' curve of photosensitivity thus obtained shows that the 
reactions are negative throughout, with a rapid increase in ampli- 
tude during the first days of larval life, reaching a maximum on 
the fourth day with*an average deflection of 81°, and then drop- 
ping steadily till the seventh day, remaining thereafter almost 
constant until the time of pupation. 

The decrease in sensitivity occurs coineidently with the begin- 
ning of the migratory ‘period. 

The changes in photosensitivity shown to take place with ad- 
•^ancing age indicate the necessity *of determining and recording 
either' the developmental stage or better, the degree of sensitive- 
ness, \of all individuals used for quantitative ‘experiments. 







